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EX H. WINGET, general manager of the 
Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co., Cush- 
ing, Okla., practically grew up in that 

city, having moved there when he was 17 


years old. 


He entered the oil business at the Illinois 
Oil Co. refinery in 1916. After a few 
months he moved to Tulsa as manager of the 
Tulsa office of Anderson and Gustafson, and 
of Gustafson and Spencer. 
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In 1999, together with R. C. Jones, and 
E. J. Blank of Cushing, E. C. Mullendore, 
Cleveland, Okla., and Thomas N. Berry, 
Stillwater, Okla., he joined in organizing 
the Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co. The 
new company purchased the refinery of 
Anderson and Gustafson at Cushing. The 
company has another plant at Blackwell, Okla. 


In addition to managing the Cushing Re- 
fining & Gasoline Co. Mr. Winget is presi- 
dent of the Cush- 

ing Sales Co.,; a 

subsidiary, and a 

director of the 


Blackwell Oil & 
Gas Co. 
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Federal Trade Commission Reconsiders 


The Oil Industry's Code 








WASHINGTON, April 3 

T IS the view of observers 
| here who are outside the oil 

industry but know in general 
the thought of official Washing- 
ton, that a liberal view will be 
taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission in its reconsidera- 
tion of the code of practices for 
the marketing of petroleum 
products. 

This view was expressed fol- 
lowing the hearing March 31 by 
the commission of the petrole- 
um. industry’s plea that the 
commission permanently res- 
cind its rejection on Feb. 38, 
1931, of 18 of the 21 rules of 
the code. The industry has been 
operating under the code since 
Sept. 1, 1929. 

Doubt was felt that the pres- 
ent code which is still effective 
under a 60-day suspension of 
the commission’s order of rejec- 
tion, will be retained as it is. 
In its place it is expected a new 
code will be offered the indus- 
try. This new code would con- 
tain rules the industry considers 
essential to the orderly market- 
ing of its products. 

As this is written the trade 
commission has made no state- 
ment, nor given any hint, as to 
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what it may do as a result of the 
oil industry’s plea for retention 
of the present code. 

There is without doubt, how- 
ever, a background of unofficial 
opinion and knowledge here in 
Washington to the effect that 
all industry and business in the 
United States needs nursing; 
and there is a growing belief 
that the attitude of official 
Washington will take into con- 
sideration economic factors, as 
well as the law, in its relations 
with the petroleum and other 
industries. 

Qualified observers here be- 
lieve that business will receive 
far more liberal consideration 
from the next Congress than it 
has received from any preced- 
ing. They expect to see the so- 
called insurgent element in 
Congress take the leadership in 
working to restore prosperity. 
This element is not so radical 
as its oratory indicates, they 
point out, but is in reality coun- 
seled by conservatives. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye of 
North Dakota introduced in the 
closing days of the last Con- 
gress two bills which are ex- 
pected to aid business. One 
bill would amend the Federal 






Trade Commission act to legal- 
ize the trade practice confer- 
ences and delineate procedure 
in drafting codes of practices 
along lines the commission has 
followed without congressional 
authority. 

The other bill provides for 
establishment of federal trade 
courts in each of the 10 judicial 
circuits of the United States for 
hearing civil suits brought un- 
der the anti-trust laws. These 
courts would expedite business 
litigation by removing it from 
the congested district courts. 

It is understood Senator Nye 
will re-introduce his bills in the 
next Congress. 

Under pressure from. the 
White House, it is said, the com- 
mission will shortly announce a 
policy that will govern its ac- 
tivities. Such announcement is 
expected to remove the fear and 
uncertainty which have gripped 
approximately 80 industries re- 
views of whose codes have just 
been completed by the commis- 
sion. 

“While details will not be 
made known until the state- 
ments concerning each indus- 
try are released for publica- 
tion,’ the commission  an- 
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nounced the day before the pe- 
troleum hearing, “it may be 
said that the Group II rules 
relating to expressions’ of 
the trade, are being generally 
retained in the language of the 
industries, although there are 
some changes suggested by the 
commission. Group II rules re- 
late to practices and methods in 
doing business that the indus- 
try believes are opposed to eco- 
nomic principles or to fairness, 
or ethics, or good morals, al- 
though such practices or meth- 
ods are not required (sic) by 
law. Rules concerning prac- 
tices regarded as unfair meth- 
ods contrary to law are placed 
in Group I.” 


OPE was seen by oil men 

that, in view of this attitude 
many of the rules rejected by 
the commission in our code may 
be retained as a result of the 
March 31 hearing. 

Doubt is held in Washington 
that a rule against the lease and 
agency agreement may: be in- 
corporated in the code, however, 
it is revised. This is because 
there is no unanimity of opinion 
within the industry against this 
form of arrangement with deal- 
ers. 

The lease and agency ques- 
tion was injected into the hear- 
ing here by the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association, 
and the Independent Oil Men of 
America. Col. E. H. Hilpp, 
Louisville, Ky., who spoke for 
the latter organization read 
telegrams from the Independent 
Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica (largely Mid-Continent pro- 
ducers who have been working 
for a tariff on oil) and the New 
England Independent Oil Mens’ 
Association authorizing him to 
represent those bodies. 


J. L. Frampton, Oil City, Pa., 
counsel for the Pennsylvania as- 
sociation, and other oil organ- 
izations in all parts of the coun- 
try, urged that the commission 
make immediately operative 
and permanent its order of Feb. 
3 in which 18 rules of the pe- 
troleum code were rejected, and 
that it refuse to approve any 
code unless it contains a reso- 
lution against the lease and 
agency practice or any other 
practice which would permit ex- 
clusive marketing arrange- 
ments 
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Commissioner Ferguson sug- 
gested that Mr. Frampton’s cli- 
ents file a complaint against 
persons or companies indulging 
in the practices he complained 
of. Mr. Frampton replied that 
they had. A private hearing in 
an application for a complaint 
made by the Pennsylvania as- 
sociation was held April 1. 

After the March 31 hearing 
Rodney J. Alexander, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania association, 
made this statement: 

‘We have asked the Federal 
Trade Commission to issue com- 
plaints against certain of the 
largest oil companies because 
we believe that these exclusive 
dealing agreements operate in 
restraint of trade. Under the 
guise of a lease and agency 
agreement, a steadily increas- 
ing number of service stations 
are being closed to the lubri- 
cants produced and marketed 
by our members in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio and 
West Virginia. The big com- 
pany induces the station oper- 
ator to sign a lease, in consid- 
eration of larger discounts or 
other concessions. The operator 
is then employed as the agent 
of the company leasing his sta- 
tion, and only the products of 
the leasing company are _ per- 
mitted to be sold. 


Mu E BELIEVE this arrange- 
ment to be illegal, and if 
it is permitted to continue un- 
checked, it will cost the Inde- 
pendent producers and refiners 
millions of dollars and may 
completely wreck their business. 
“Not only are the independ- 
ent oil men being deprived of 
retail outlets they have enjoyed 
for years, but the consumer is 
being deprived of opportunity 
to purchase their products. 

“It is alleged that offers of 
larger discounts, use of misrep- 
resentation, duress and coercion 
are among the means used to 
induce dealers to agree not to 
handle products competitive 
with those of the companies 
making the contracts. 

“In the application, the Penn- 
sylvania association refers to 
specific instances of such ex- 
clusive dealing contracts which 
have resulted in annual losses 
of millions of gallons of the 
products of independents. 

“The volume of Pennsylvania 


grade crude oil produced in 
1930 was sufficient to lubricate 
more than half of the registered 
motor vehicles in the United 
States during that year. 

‘The proposed respondents 
are charged in the application 
with violating Sec. 3 of the 
Clayton act and Sec. 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission act, 
and the Sherman act. 


4gT IS alleged that the oil com- 

panies complained of have 
been giving retailers an _ in- 
creased margin of profit to in- 
duce them to enter into exclu- 
sive dealing arrangements; that 
in some instances Independent 
operators have been induced to 
become exclusive dealers upon 
threats of establishment of com- 
petitive stations in their imme- 
diate neighborhood; that in 
other cases the weapon of a les- 
sened margin of profit for the 
dealer has been employed; and 
that in many instances Inde- 
pendent operators have been 
compelled to become exclusive 
dealers because some of the oil 
companies have extended gener- 
ally to motorists commercial dis- 
count privileges permitting the 
motorist to buy on credit, with 
a discount of 2 cents per gallon 
when the bill is paid.’’ 

Mr. Frampton told the com- 
mission that one company lost 
3000 outlets through the lease 
and agency activities of large oil 
companies. 

“Tf the commission condemns 
the lease and agency would you 
be in favor of the code?” Com- 
missioner Ferguson inquired of 
Mr. Frampton, who replied: 

“If you order against it we 
would want the outlets now un- 
der it put back where they 
were.” 


“That would 
Ferguson added. 


follow,’”’ Mr. 


This was interpreted to mean 
that the future of the lease and 
agency hangs on the decision of 
the commission in the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 


tion case. If the commission 
grants the plea for a formal 
complaint against a group of 
more than 60 companies, it 
means the commission believes 
the lease and agency to be an 
unfair method of competition. If 
the commission refuses to issue 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Proration Proving Good Operating Practice 


ly an expedient to meet an overproduction 

situation. It is establishing itself as a sound 
business principle as far as ultimate yield is con- 
cerned. 


Pry ax, exo is proving to be more than mere- 


Generally speaking, not only will it bring a 
greater return on the investment of the producer 
but to a very definite degree it insures that re- 
turn. 


These facts are becoming more and more 
obvious as the program of percentage takings 
from oil pools is enlarged and continued. Oper- 
ators, skeptical at first even in their voluntary 
approval of the experiment, have found that 
proration, from both an engineering and eco- 
nomic standpoint, has many desirable features. 
Specific illustrations of these benefits are nu- 
merous and those given below are by no means 
isolated cases. 


Some of the most outstanding examples of 
prorated areas are the Van and Yates pools, of 
Texas, the Hobbs pool of New Mexico, and sever- 
al of the Mid-Continent pools in Oklahoma. It 
is true that, in the first two, Nature has played 
a hand in making proration almost essential to 
the life of the areas for the porosities are large 
and water is close behind the oil. 


However, were the old unrestricted produc- 
tion methods in effect both pools would long 
since have presented water problems of unsur- 
mountable magnitude. Engineering estimates 
of the ultimate recovery for these pools would 
have to be revised downward in no uncertain 
manner. 

The Hobbs pool, though in no way similar to 
Van in the character of its pay horizon, is al- 
most identical to Yates as far as water drive is 
concerned. Like the latter pool, the Hobbs area 
has been under proration since its discovery, 
and, though it is allowed to produce but about 
three per cent of its daily potential of 1,122,963 
barrels, there is every indication that it will pay 
out in four years. 


This may seem like a long time to that type of 
operator who has been used to the former ex- 
pectation of his money back in the first flush 
year; but the slower takings are proving satis- 
factory in more ways than one to the lease own- 
ers at Hobbs. Proration, is slowing down produc- 
tion, holding up pressure, and utilizing the natu- 
ral water drive to the greatest possible extent, is 
leading to a greater, though slower, return on 
the investment to the operators. 


In the Seminole pool of Oklahoma the recent- 
ly determined potentials, based on a 10-day 
gauge, showed that in the major portion of the 
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pool the figures were considerable higher than 
had been expected. In many cases there had been 
an actual increase above the estimated figures 
and above the potentials taken during the pre- 
vious proration period. 


A detailed study of this area made by H. H. 
Power, chief engineer of the Gypsy Oil Co., and 
C. H. Pishney, engineer of the Amerada Petro- 
leum Corp., which was presented in a paper be- 
fore the A. I. M. E. in Tulsa, indicates that the 
ultimate yield in the Greater Seminole pool has 
been materially increased through proration. 
These men construe proration as deferred pro- 
duction and through the use of numerous curves 
prove a greater return for the field than under 
the former practice of highly competitive drill- 
ing and recovery. 


For the most part proration has been looked 
on as necessary to prevent an overproduction of 
crude which would prove highly demoralizing 
to the industry. The fact that it might slow pro- 
duction, with desirable effects on the ultimate 
recovery, was certainly not one of the principal 
themes in the first plan. However, it afforded 
engineers an opportunity for study and practice 
of new production methods that they might not 
otherwise have had, at least these methods 
would not have been brought about so soon. 


Many of the opponents of proration have lost 
sight of these things in their desire or need for 
immediate returns, while others are prompted 
entirely by selfish motives. Their efforts to 
break down the system, if successful, would un- 
doubtedly bring about an immediate price re- 
duction and remove the restrictions on the 
amount of oil which they might produce. Not 
only would they receive less per barrel but they 
would have to produce a greatly increased vol- 
ume to equal their former profit. This would re- 
quire open flow with all of its known attendant 
waste and reduction in the ultimate recovery. 


When asked recently in California how long 
he thought proration would be in effect, E. B. 
Reeser, president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, made a quick guess of five years. His 
interrogator, another leading figure in the in- 
dustry, stated that neither of them would live 
to see its end, and both have a reasonable expec- 
tancy of at least 20 years. The only qualification 
to these opinions is the possibility that even a 
better method of ratable takings may be adopt- 
ed, still under proration. 


In the meantime, however, proration will 
stick, because it will be more and more recog- 
nized as good business.—W. F. L. 
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Code Hearing 


(Continued from Page 20) 

a complaint, it means it believes 
the lease and agency method to 
be fair and legal. 

Mr. Humphrey’s question as 
to whether Mr. Frampton ob- 
jected to any particular rule in 
the code was interpreted to in- 
dicate the commission, at this 
time, would not consider addi- 
tion of any rules to the code 
but would act on the primary 
object of the March 31 hearing, 
which was for continuation of 
the present code. 

The plea for continuation of 
the present code was presented 
by Roy B. Jones, Panhandle 
Producing & Refining Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Henry M. 
Dawes, Pure Oil Co., Chicago; 
L. L. Stevens, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Chicago; E. 8. Hall, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
New York, and W. R. Boyd, Jr., 
executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. 

Chairman Hunt of the com- 
mission presided. Sitting with 
him were Commissioners Mc- 
Culloch, Humphrey and Fer- 
guson. Commissioner March 
was absent from Washington. 

Commissioner McCulloch re- 
marked the commission had re- 
ceived many letters and had 
heard rumors that the large 


companies were violating the 
rules of the code. He wanted 
to know how much there was to 
the complaints, especially those 
against the lease and agency 
agreement. 


Mr. Boyd said at the outset 
there were many violations un- 
doubtedly among the _ 16,000 
signers of the code. He then 
explained the machinery set up 
by the A. P. I. to police the 
rules. 


Mr. Jones outlined the back- 
ground for each of the rules, 
and was frequently questioned 
by Commissioner McCulloch 
about competitive practices in 
our industry and whether such 
practices were in the public in- 
terest. Mr. Jones usually re- 
plied in substance that the prac- 
tices added to the costs of dis- 
tribution and, as the _ public 
eventually would have to pay 
the cost the practices were 
against the public interest. Mr. 
Jones also said the promiscuous 
lending of equipment made it 
impossible for the smaller com- 
panies to compete. The prac- 
tices cost the large companies 
millions of dollars, he said. 

Mr. Boyd interposed _ that 
leasing and lending of equip- 
ment was one reason why the 
price of gasoline had not been 
brought down. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
“What is the public interest— 


the interest of the man who 
buys gasoline—elimination or 
continuance of the leasing and 
loaning of equipment?” 

Mr. Boyd replied the public 
interest was in elimination and 
the question involved was eco- 
nomic. 


He cited as an example of 
the uneconomic multiplicity of 
outlets a survey made not long 
ago on the Boston Post road by 
a large oil company. In the 46 
miles from the north corporate 
line of Port Chester, N. Y., to 
the south corporate line of New 
Haven, Conn., 205 independent 
dealer stations, 51 oil company 
stations, and 55 leased stations, 
a total 311 stations, were count- 
ed. These stations had a total 
of 1025 pumps, or an average of 
one gasoline pump every 237 
feet. The gallonage was esti- 
mated at 1,682,700 a month, an 
average of 5410 gallons per sta- 
tion per month or 54 gallons per 
pump per day. The investment 
in these stations was estimated 
at $4,535,728. 

The Sinclair case was re- 
ferred to frequently. This case 
was an appeal from an order of 
the commission before the war 
against the loaning of equip- 
ment. Sinclair and other mar- 
keting companies appealed the 
order and won a decision in the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Loaning 
and leasing of equipment was 





1. The secret payment or al- 
lowance of rebates, refunds, 
commissions, or unearned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of 
money or otherwise, or secretly 
extending to certain purchasers 
special services or privileges not 
extended to all purchasers, un- 
der like terms and conditions, 
with the intent and with the ef- 
fect of injuring a competitor 
and where the effect may be to 
substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly or 
to unreasonably restrain trade, 
is an unfair trade practice. 

2. Maliciously inducing or 
attempting to induce the breach 
of existing contracts between 
competitors and their custom- 
ers by any false or deceptive 
means whatsoever, or interfer- 
ing with or obstructing the per- 
formance of any such contrac- 
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tual duties or services by any 
such means with the purpose 
and effect of unduly hampering, 
injuring or embarrassing com- 
petitors in their businesses, is 
an unfair trade practice. 


3. Lotteries, prizes, wheels 
of fortune, and/or other games 
of chance shall not be used in 
connection with the sales of gas- 
oline and motor oils. 


4. The selling of goods be- 
low cost with the intent and 
with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect 
may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a 
monopoly or to unreasonably re- 
strain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice. 


No. 1 of the foregoing is the 
Federal Trade Commission’s 


standard secret rebate rules. 


Rules That May Be Included in the New Cale 


Nos. 2 and 4 are Rules 4 and 7 
of the present code as rewrit- 
ten by the commission and sub- 
mitted to the industry in its re- 
jection order of Feb. 3, 1931. 
No. 3 is Rule 6 of the present 
code without change. 


More of the present code may 
be included in the code that 
may be submitted to the indus- 
try in case the trade commission 
decides not to re-establish the 
present code. If a new code is 
submitted it is likely that the 
standard rebate rule may re- 
place Rules 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 19, and 20 of the pres- 
ent code. 


Some of the men who are 
seeking retention of the present 
code, believe that Rule 17, per- 
taining to posting of prices, may 
be salvaged. 
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upheld as legal. Mr. Hall, who 
represented the Standard of 
New Jersey in that case, but who 
is taking an opposite view of 
loaned equipment now, said the 
winning of that litigation 
“brought on the industry a 
damnable thing.”’ 

“How are we going to ap- 
prove Rule 1 in view of the Sin- 
clair decision?’’ Mr. Humphrey 
inquired. 

Mr. Stevens essayed to an- 
swer. He argued that the loan- 
ing of equipment was a viola- 
tion of the Clayton act in that 
the value of the equipment in- 
stalled for a dealer was a rebate 
and gave that dealer a discrimi- 
natory price for the buying of 
his goods. 

The commission indicated it 
believed its standard secret re- 
bate rule would cover several 
of the rules of the present code. 
The committee argued for more 
specific definition of the prac- 
tices the industry wished to 
eliminate but the commission, 
in its questioning of speakers 
and remarks of individual mem- 
bers, indicated it favored broad, 
general statements of principle. 

The recent California consent 
decree in which major com- 
panies confessed practices akin 
to price fixing came up under 
the discussion of Rule 17 requir- 
ing the posting of market 
prices. Mr. Hall argued Rule 
17 had nothing to do with price 
fixing. Each marketer made 
his own price, he said. 

Chairman Hunt, at _ that, 
called attention to the posting 
of the same price by the larger 
companies and Commissioner 
Ferguson added it was his un- 
derstanding that the California 
case involved price fixing. Mr. 
Hall said such cases were iso- 
lated and not the general prac- 
tice under Rule 17. 


In his argument against the 
lease and agency Mr. Framp- 
ton said: 

“The law says that contracts, 
combinations and conspiracies 
of any kind are unlawful if 
their purpose or their necessary 
or probable effect is unreason- 
ably to restrain trade. That 
these contracts do unreasonably 
restrain trade and promote 
monopoly, there can be no ques- 
tion—and there is no question, 
as will be disclosed in an ap- 
propriate time and place. 

“Another law says that all 
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unfair methods of competition 
are unlawful— irrespective of 
their effect in restraining trade 
or creating monopoly. And it 
cannot seriously be contended 
that any method of competition 
which arbitrarily shuts out com- 
petitors from 50 per cent to 70 
per cent, and possibly more, of 
the retail outlets is fair compe- 
tition. 

“And finally, in still another 
law, Congress has declared 
specifically and unequivocally 
against exclusive dealing con- 
tracts and price discriminations 
which ‘substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create mo- 
nopoly.’ 

“Here alone—if at all—the 
offenders may hope to obtain 
some benefit from the alleged 
fact that the lease and agency 
contracts are contracts” of 
agency and not of sale. And 
even here—even in determining 
the legality of the practice un- 
der the Clayton act— their de- 
fense cannot prevail, because 
the facts demonstrate these re- 
lationships are not principal and 
agent relationships. 

‘Price discrimination—exclu- 
sive dealing contracts-——unfair 
methods of competition—all of 
these come within the specific 
denunciation of the anti-trust 
laws. In addition, every other 
form of contract, combination 
or conspiracy, is condemned if 
it tends unreasonably to re- 
strain trade. 

“And the lease and agency 





E. B. (Gene) Marlow 


agreements seek to accomplish 
—and tend to accomplish— 
every one of the objects which 
Congress outlawed: They seek 
to discriminate, and do discrimi- 
nate, in price between the ex- 
clusive dealer and the independ- 
ent dealer; they constitute a 
contract for the dealers repre- 
senting the one company ex- 
clusively; they constitute com- 
petition which is unfair because 
it ‘is resorted to for the purpose 
of destroying competition, or 
eliminating a competitor’; and 
they are intended to, and do, 
tend to restrain trade.”’ 

Mr. Faulkner, secretary of 
the Independent Gasoline Deal- 
ers Association of Maryland, 
said dealers feared the lease 
and agency and declared that 
Rule 2 of the present code, 
which sanctions the leasing of 
stations, was causing all the 
trouble about the code in his 
territory. Thomas Glasgow, 
Glasgow-Stewart Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., declared the lease and 
agency was just a rebate. 


Marlow Goes Back to 
Sinclair Company 


TULSA, April 4.—E. B. 
(Gene) Marlow, for. several 
years a vice-president of the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. and its successor, Stanolind 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co., re- 
signed, effective April 1, and 
that same day moved up five 
floors in the Sinclair building in 
Tulsa to rejoin the Sinclair in- 
terests. (He is in charge of 
crude oil purchases for the Sin- 
clair companies. ) 

In his new offices Mr. Marlow 
is once more in close touch with 
Henry L. Phillips, president of 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., who for- 
merly was president of the Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 

Mr. Marlow came to Okla- 
homa with Sinclair just 11 years 
ago to be a scout. 

In 1922 he was made _  vice- 
president of the Sinclair buying 
company. His duties in this po- 
sition included the construction 
and maintenance of the large 
storage system of the company, 
the large loading rack facilities 
which were built to serve fields 
where the company had no 
trunk pipeline, and for the past 
year or more much of the work 
of buying and selling crude oil. 
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Oil Men to Honor Pioneer Refiner's 
80th Birthday April 10 


CLEVELAND, April 7 

ILLY MUIR will be 80 years 
F old April 10. He has wit- 

nessed petroleum grow from 
a gamble in the spudding in of 
the Drake well at Titusville to 
an industry whose assets in this 
country exceed 12 billion dol- 
lars. And Billy Muir has taken 
no small part in guiding its des- 
tiny and development through 
its adolescent days. 

For the information of those 
members of our industry whose 
oil days date back only a decade 
or two, Billy Muir was a refin- 
ery builder in Pennsylvania, a 
half century ago, refinery oper- 
ator, and one of the founders of 
the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation. He was a fighter with 
the Independent refiners for in- 
dependence and a square deal. 

Mr. Muir—William he was 
christened—retired from active 
work in the oil industry several 
years ago but he occasionally 
turns up at Atlantic City for the 
fall conventions of the N.P.A. of 
which he served four years as 
president. 

As a mark of the esteem in 
which they hold him, 80 friends 
have written him letters of con- 
gratulations. These letters to- 
gether with pictures of an oil 
derrick, an old time refinery 
with cheese box stills, and the 
latest cracking stills, have been 
bound into a book and will be 
given him April 10. A large sil- 
ver bow] with an appropriate in- 
scription commemorating his at- 
tainment of four score years, 
will also be given him. 

Mr. Muir entered the oil in- 
dustry as a contractor building 
refineries. He built one at Car- 
bondale and another at Corry. 
He managed the plant he built 
at Corry for Clark & Warren. 
Later he went to Reno, Pa., 
where he remodeled the plant 
of S. Y. Ramage. He became 
superintendent of this refinery 
after construction work was 
completed. 

In 1889 he went to Warren, 
Pa., where he built his own re- 
finery, known as the Muir Oil 
Works. He organized the Muir 
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Oil Co. In 1891 the Glade Oil 
Works at Warren was pur- 
chased and an affiliation ef- 
fected with the Crew Levick Co. 
of Philadelphia, now a subsidi- 
ary of Cities Service Co. 

After the turn of the century, 
Mr. Muir built a refinery at Ti- 
tusville and bought the Penn- 
sylvania Paraffin Works there. 
These plants have been consoli- 
dated with the Crew Levick for 
many years. 

Mr. Muir maintains a home in 
Warren but spends his winters 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

In the history of the N.P.A. 
from its organization to 1927, 
Fayette B. Dow, general coun- 
sel of the association, had this 
to say of Mr. Muir: 

‘“‘When the association elected 
him president in 1912 he had al- 
ready fought his way to out- 
standing success as an inde- 
pendent refiner. Independence 
was the very warp and woof of 
his being, as sturdy a man as 
the old oil country ever pro- 
duced. Deep down inside was 
the love of a good fight. 

“Did he plan to build a refin- 
ery at Titusville? Did the Old 
House send word to him that he 
would get no crude? ‘Tell the 
Old House I will get all the 
crude I want.’ When he planned 


William Muir when he was a familiar 
figure in the councils of Independent 
refiners in the eastern fields 


to build a pipeline to get it, did 
the Old House intimate that 
they would get him? Well, the 
Old House could go to the devil, 
with his compliments. 

“He built his refinery and his 
pipeline and he got his crude. 
One suspects that the Old House 
was really glad of his success 
and wished him well. Such 
courage could not. fail to win 
respect, and such a man was 
well fitted to be president of the 
association.”’ 


Naming Prices Suggested 
In Oil States’ Plan 


(By Telegraph) 

WASHINGTON, April 6.— 
The plan of the oil states ad- 
visory committee was laid be- 
fore Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur today by Cicero Murray, 
Oklahoma representative and 
chairman. 

It probably will be submitted 
to President Hoover before the 
committee holds its conference 
with the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board April 9. 

The part of the plan calling 
for compacts between the oil 
producing states providing for 
control of drilling and produc- 
tion met with approval, it was 
said. Mr. Murray went farther 
than that, however, his idea be- 
ing that the body appointed un- 
der an _ interstate compact 
should suggest prices for crude 
and refined products. That did 
not obtain a sympathetic recep- 
tion although Secretary Wilbur 
said he had no comment to make 
on that point. 

The suggestion about prices 
was news to Washington. None 
of the reports of earlier meet- 
ings of the committee in the 
southwest said anything about 
a governing body to suggest or 
to fix price. The Washington 
idea has been that prevention of 
waste could be the only idea and 
that, if that were accomplished, 
economic law would see to it 
that those who conducted an 
industry without waste obtained 
proper profits from it. 

Mr. Murray said that the 
things now talked about were 
intended to deal with an emer- 
gency but that, if there were 
proper control over drilling and 
production, such emergencies as 
the present would not arise. 
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Synthetic Lubricating Oil from Wax 
Made by Indiana Standard 


CHICAGO, April 6 

YNTHETIC lubricating oil 

is being produced by the 

Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 

ana. Technologists have worked 

on the problem in oil company 

laboratories but this is the first 

time that it is known to have 

been made on a commercial 
scale. 

Paraffin wax is the raw mate- 
rial for this synthetic lubricat- 
ing oil. The wax is subjected 
to a cracking process, decom- 
posed, then rebuilt to the de- 
sired oil with aluminum 
chloride. 

The chief advantage claimed 
for this synthetic oil is its resist- 
ance to temperature changes 
which prevents it from thinning 
at high temperatures and from 
excessive thickening in cold 
weather. 

Commercial uses for the new 


oil so far have been in lubricat- 
ing gear shifts and shock ab- 
sorbers of automobiles and en- 
gines of airplanes. The oil is 
being used in actual operation 
by the Indiana Standard, and in 


MORE technical discus- 

sion of the early work 
of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana in the manufacture 
of lubricating oils by the 
polymerization of olefinic 
hydrocarbons with alumi- 
num chloride is to be found 
on page 33 of this issue. 


its airplane, the Stanolind. So 
far the synthetic lubricating oil 
has not been placed on the mar- 
ket as manufacturing costs are 
still rather great. 





Announcement of the new oil 
was made last week by the In- 
diana Standard before’ the 
American Chemical Society in 
convention at Indianapolis. 

While the announcement was 
being made the company was 
conducting test of lubricating 
oils in automobiles at the In- 
dianapolis speedway aie few 
miles away. Thirteen cars were 
being driven to test the com- 
pany’s motor oils, Polarine and 
Iso-Vis. Results will be an- 
nounced April 9 in a radio pro- 
gram through 14 mid-western 
stations. So far as is known 
the new synthetic lubricating 
oils were not being tested in 
these cars. 

Several years of work is rep- 
resented in the new oils. Chem- 
ists of the Indiana Standard 
started with the idea that the 
best of complex mixtures of hy- 





One of the 13 stock automobiles participating in the 30-day road test of Indiana Standard motor oil products at 


the Indianapolis speedway. 


through 14 mid-western stations. 


April 8, 1931 


Results of the tests will be announced on the Standard’s radio hour, April 9, 
Autos were painted white for safer driving at night 
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drocarbons could not possibly 
constitute the ideal lubricants, 
so the press announcements 
stated. 


Chemists first determined 
what single hydrocarbon or 
narrow group of hydrocarbons 
makes the best lubricant, then 
whether such a lubricant can be 
made by synthetic chemistry. 

Studies indicated the ideal 
lubricant would be made of hy- 
drocarbons having in their 
molecules about two hydrogen 
atoms for each carbon atom. It 
was found, when such oils were 
made synthetically, that those 
having the carbon atoms ar- 
ranged in long chains were 
much superior to those in which 
the carbon atoms were connect- 
ed in the form of rings or 
clusters. 

In many natural oils these 
highly desirable hydrocarbons 
appear to be present in small 
proportions, but it is impossible 
to separate them from other in- 
ferior hydrocarbons associated 
with them, the announcement 
continued. ; 

The problem was to obtain 
this synthetic oil on a large 
scale. 

After studying different 
methods of synthesizing hydro- 
carbons the chemists found the 
most practical process was the 
combination, or polymerization, 
of certain hydrocarbons known 
as olefines which had the de- 
sired composition of two atoms 
of hydrogen to one of carbon. 

Some olefines gave an oil in- 
ferior to the natural oil, such 
as Ethylene which can be made 
from grain alcohol or from re- 
finery gases. Cracked paraffin 
wax appears to give the best 
product. 

The cracking process is simi- 
lar in principle to that used in 
producing gasoline, and under 
the given conditions the wax 
yields the required type of ole- 
fines for producing the superior 
grade of lubricating oils. 

The announcement said the 
synthetic oils could be produced 
in any desired viscosity, that it 
has a pale straw color, high re- 
sistance to oxidation and sludg- 
ing, low pour test, and low vola- 
tility, in addition to being more 
resistant to changes in tempera- 
ture. 

Results of the tests on the In- 
dianapolis speedway will be 
broadcast April 9. The tests 
were under the control of the 


American Automobile Associa- 
tion officials, and financed by 
the Indiana Standard. 


Fifty drivers for the associa- 
tion began the tests with 13 
autos on March 16. Press an- 
nouncements state the tests seek 
facts on gasoline and oil con- 
sumption at various speeds, rel- 
ative merits of different grades 
of oil, wear on cylinders, bear- 
ings and other parts, and accu- 
mulation of carbon. 

All autos were stock model 
sedans, and from eleven differ- 
ent manufacturers. 

Sousa’s band and Barney Old- 
field, old time race driver, will 
be the stars on the radio pro- 


gram for an hour beginning at 
9 p.m. central time, April 9. 
Between musical numbers Old- 
field will recount the high spots 
of his racing career. 

Automobile association offi- 
cials, Oldfield and the announc- 
er will tell results of the Indian- 
apolis speedway test. 

Fourteen stations will carry 
the program. These are WMAQ, 
Chicago; WXYZ, Detroit; 
WOWO, Fort Wayne; KOIL, 
Omaha; KLZ, Denver; KMBC, 
Kansas City; KMOX, St. Louis: 
WBCM, Bay City, Mich.; WF BM 
Indianapolis; WCCO, Minneap- 
olis; WISN, Milwaukee; KSCJ, 
Sioux City; KFH, Wichita; and 
WMT, Waterloo. 


Rail Shippers’ Association Formed 


By Mid-Continent Refiners 


By Telegraph 
FORT WORTH, April 6 
GROUP of traffic men rep- 
A resenting about 35 south- 
western refineries with an 
aggregate capacity estimated at 
over 200,000 barrels daily, but 
having no gasoline pipeline af- 
filiations laid plans here Mon- 
day for formation of an associa- 
tion to be known tentatively as 
the Mid-Continent Rail Ship- 
per’s Association. 


The purpose of the associa- 
tion was announced as being to 
seek a solution to the problems 
confronting the member refin- 
eries as a result of proposals by 
certain railroads to reduce the 
short haul rates on gasoline and 
kerosine from refinery centers, 
pipeline terminals and lake 
ports. 


The meeting was called by 
M. H. Champion, traffic man- 
ager for the Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corp., Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Champion said that he and sev- 
eral other traffic men with 
whom he _ had discussed the 
problem felt that with individu- 
al companies seeking solutions 
little could be accomplished but 
that through an association the 
individual suggestions for a 
solution could be welded to- 
gether and some definite results 
obtained. 

A board of governors consist- 
ing of nine members was ap- 
pointed following general dis- 


cussions held behind closed 
doors. This board consists of 
L. B. Simmons, general manag- 
er of the Rock Island Refining 
Co., Duncan, Okla.; M. H. 
Champion, Anderson Prichard 
Corp., Oklahoma City; Walker 
Wilson, Cosden Oil Co., Fort 
Worth; J. L. Morgan, Champlin 
Refining Co., Enid; C. E. Varn- 
er, Kanotex Refining Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kans.; M. R. An- 
derson, Lion Oil Refining Co., 
Eldorado, Ark.; H. B. Cole, 
Taylor Refining Co., Taylor, 
Tex.; C. E. Cadieux Petroleum 
Refractionating Co., Tulsa, and 
J. H. Davenport, Panhandle Re- 
fining Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Several committees were ap- 
pointed to perfect plans for the 
organization and another meet- 
ing was planned for the near 
future. More definite action 
was anticipated at the next 
meeting. 


Traffic men instrumental in 
the proposed organization said 
after the meeting that the pro- 
posal to reduce rates for short 
hauls presented a situation to 
them that would all but spell 
doom unless the carriers made 
some changes in the rates so 
they could compete with the 
pipeline-short-rail-haul rates. 
It was pointed out that if the 
proposed short haul rate reduc- 
tions become effective refiners 
having no pipeline connections 
would be unable to move gaso- 
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line in competition with these 
pipelines. 

While pipeline tariffs call for 
the present rail rates to termi- 
nals and in at least one in- 
stance provides truck rates from 
these terminals the short haul 
rates proposed actually would 
result in a lower freight cost 
than if the gasoline was moved 
by all-rail shipments to the 
same destination according to 
several traffic men _ present. 
This would restrict refineries 
without pipeline facilities to 
their immediate territories and 
penalize if not actually prevent 
them from competing for busi- 
ness where there was a long rail 
haul involved. 

Invitations were sent to ap- 
proximately 70 companies in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Arkansas Mr. Champion said. 
No invitations were sent to com- 
panies having pipeline affilia- 
tions. Approximately half the 
companies invited sent repre- 
sentatives and other companies 
replied by letter that while 
their representative would be 
unable to attend they were in- 
terested in the proposition and 
wanted to be kept informed. 


Venezuela Gulf Superintendent 
Dies 

NEW YORK, April 7.—Dan 
C. Steele, Sr., Houston, for 14 
years with the Gulf oil inter- 
ests in Mexico and Venezuela, 
died at Cabimas, Venezuela, 
March 29. He was 60 years old. 

Mr. Steele was with the Mex- 
ican Gulf Oil Co. in Mexico from 
1917 to 1929, serving as ware- 
houseman, field office manager 
and material foreman. He was 
lately a superintendent with the 
Venezuela Gulf. 

He also was superintendent 
for the Mexican Eagle Oil Co. 
in Mexico in 1912 and 1913 and 
later with the Penn Mex Fuel 
Co. in Mexico, according to Wil- 
liam T. Wallace, vice president 
of the Venezuela Gulf com- 
pany. 

Mr. Steele was born at Pen- 
nington, Tex., Dec. 23, 1871. His 
body is being brought back to 
Houston for burial. 


Correction 

On page 55 of this issue ap- 
pears an advertisement signed 
by the Winkler-Engineering 
Company. This is an error. The 
correct signature is The Wink- 
ler Koch Engineering Com- 
pany. 
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Economic Studies and Engineering 


Problems on A.P.I. Program 


NEW YORK, April 3 
OTOR fuel refinery engi- 
M neering problems’ and 
estimates of production 
and consumption of crude and 
gasoline for the period April 1 
to Sept. 30, will be the main 
subjects to be discussed at the 
first mid-year meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s 
division of refining which will 
be at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, April 15 and 16. 


Discussion of the work on mo- 
tor fuel research being conduct- 
ed at the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards will take up the session on 
the afternoon April 15. The ses- 
sions of April 16 will be of in- 
terest to the refinery engineer, 
who will hear reports on alloy 
steels for high temperature 
work, fire protection and dis- 
posal of refinery wastes. 

There will be meetings of the 
standing committees of the di- 
vision April 14, 15 and 16, in- 
cluding these: Accident Preven- 
tion in Refineries; Refinery 
Equipment; Disposal of Re- 
finery wastes; Fire Prevention 
in Refineries; Refinery Tech- 
nology; Standardization of Re- 
finery Equipment; and Testing 
Methods and Specifications. 

The program follows: 


April 15—Motor Fuel: 


Progress Toward a Standard for De- 
termining the Anti-Knock Value of 
Motor Fuels, by H. C. Dickinson, U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
By 'e. 

Automobile Fuel Line Temperatures 
and Vapor Lock, by Osear C. Bridge- 
man, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Report of Committee on Testing 
Methods and Specifications, by K. G. 
Mackenzie, chairman, The Texas Co., 
New York. 

Report of Committee on Refinery 
Statistics and Economics, chairman 
R. C. Holmes, The Texas Co., New 
York. 

Report of Federal Oil Conservation 
Board’s Volunteer Committee on Pe- 
troleum Economics. 


April 16—Refinery Engineering: 


The 18-8 Iron-Chromium-Nickel 
Alloy with Particular Reference to Its 
Characteristics for Cracking Coil 


Service, by H. D. Newell, Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Corrosion Problems Affecting Oil- 
Vapor Condensers, by A. E. Pew, Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of Committee on Corrosion 
of Refinery Equipment. Chairman, 
Walter Samans, The Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Manual on Fire Protection in Re- 
fineries, C. H. Haupt, Standard Oil 
Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
chairman, Committee on Fire Preven- 
tion in Refineries. 


Manual on Disposal of Refinery 
Wastes, J. S. Hess, Sinclair Refining 
Co., New York, chairman, Committee 
on Disposal of Refinery Wastes. 

Report of Committee on Accident 
Prevention in Refineries, chairman, C. 
W. Smith, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
Chicago. 

Round-table discussions will follow 
reports of the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, the manual on fire protec- 
tion and manual on refinery waste dis- 
posal. 

R. C. Holmes, president, The Texas 
Co., New York, is chairman of the di- 
vision of refining of the institute. 


Independent Producers 


Plan Convention 


TULSA, April 4.—Arrange- 
ments are now being made for 
the annual convention of the 
Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America, which will 
be held in Tulsa, April 24. The 
directors of the association will 
meet the preceding day. 

Formal program has not been 
completed. Russell B. Brown, 
executive secretary, says that 
the principal business before 
the meeting will be the working 
out of arrangements to carry 
the campaign for a tariff on 
oil to the non-producing states. 
The oil producing states are 
well in line on this movement 
but opposition enough to defeat 
Congressional action has come 
from states which are consu- 
mers only. 


Officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected on April 24. 
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Review of Late Production News 
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This chart, shows crude oil supply from week according to the ere Pe- 
troleum Institute reports (solid line) in relation to indicated crude oil demand as 
taken from the Bureau of Mines monthly reports (shaded columns). 


in the United States de- 
creased 23,000 barrels the 
week ended April 4, to 2,252,- 
100 barrels, according to the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

Crude oil imports doubled 
the previous week’s imports, be- 
ing at the rate of 174,855 bar- 
rels the week ended April 4. To- 
tal new crude supply increased 
64,600 barrels, to 2,426,955 
barrels. 

Production in Oklahoma de- 
clined 41,250 barrels. East 
Texas output gained 23,200 
barrels. California declined 
5300 barrels. 


D AILY average production 


California 


ALIFORNIA production news 
= Was particularly featureless 
the past week although several 
interesting wells in the San Joa- 
quin Valley and Coastal areas 
promised early developments. 

High-gravity producing oil 
wells in several of the Los An- 
geles Basin fields were to be 
shut in, it was reported, because 
of recent reductions in posted 
prices. 

In the San Joaquin Valley 





Current production in this coun- 
try by pools is found on page 97. 











field of Lost Hills, George F. 
Getty was drilling below 3950 
feet after effecting a partial wa- 
ter shut off. A string of 8%- 
inch casing was recemented 
three times against a water 
pressure that exceeded 1300 
pounds without getting a water- 
tight job. This project is the 
most important test now under 
way in California because of its 
possibilities of uncovering high 
gravity production in the Tem- 
blor formation. 


Texas, New Mexico, 


Louisiana 


WELL three miles north 

of earlier Kilgore develop- 
ment, in northwestern Rusk 
county, indicates that produc- 
tion of the Sabine Uplift region 
in East Texas may connect up 
with the Lathrop area, near 
Longview, Gregg county. The 
two areas are in the same gen- 
eral district, but drilling has 


not definitely shown that pro- 
duction will be continuous 
through the 18-mile_ stretch 
from original Kilgore wells to 
those in the Lathrop area. 


The present significant well is 
the H. W. Elliott No. 1 Andrews, 
William F. Hyde survey, which 
at 3642-3653 feet flowed 450 
barrels in one hour and 20 min- 
utes through one and one-half 
inch choker on casing. It flowed 
1182 barrels in three hours un- 
der various size chokes. 


Oklahoma, Kansas 


IELD developments in the 

Mid-Continent were again in 
the doldrums the past week, 
with no new fields indicated or 
extensions to present’ pools 
drilled. Because of the opening 
of wells for four hours continu- 
ous production to establish new 
potential ratings, the Oklahoma 
City field reached a new high 
mark for a single day’s output. 
In the 24 hours ended at 7 a. m. 
April 2 production was 233,421 
barrels. This came from 92 of 
the 755 wells in the field. 
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U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. I. 
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Refiners Cut Crude Runs 100,000 Barrels 


By Telegraph 

NEW YORK, April 7 
EFINERS reporting weekly 

to the American Petroleum 
Institute reduced _ their 
crude runs 100,500 barrels daily 
average in the week ended 
April 4. Stills were operated at 
62.5 per cent of capacity during 
the week as compared with 65.3 


per cent in the week ended 
March 28. 
Gasoline stock figures for 


April 4 are not comparable with 
those of the previous week be- 
cause of a change in the method 


of reporting California stocks. 


California stocks for April 4 
were announced as being 14,- 
089,000 barrels as compared 


with 15,802,000 barrels the pre- 
vious week, a cut of 1,813,000 
barrels. 

This cut does not indicate that 
shipments exceeded production 
by that amount. The California 
group eliminated natural gaso- 
line storage and some _ stocks 
held at terminals outside the 
continental limits of the U. S. 
In next week’s report it will be 
possible to show the amount of 


stock eliminated from the fig- 
ures. 


East of California gasoline 
stocks were increased 345,000 
barrels. Texas refiners made a 
substantial cut in stocks but all 
other groups reported increases. 

Fuel and gas oil stock figures 
for the country as a whole are 
not comparable with those of 


the previous week because of 
similar changes in California 


which eliminated a large part 
of 1,672,000 barrels from refin- 
ery figures. 





Current Refinery Operations 











— Stocks Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting (Thousands of Barrels) % of Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Districts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capacity Operated Gas & Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Gasoline Gasoline Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
April 4 Mar, 28 April 4 Mar. 28 April 4 Mar. 28 April 4 Mar. 28 April 4 April 4 Mar. 28 
Bast Coast. ..<.s6. 100.0 470,700 476,400 76.8 77.8 8,931 8,690 7,692 7,244 90.3 77,800 85,700 
Appalachian........ 93.8 97,600 93,400 aFat 70.5 1,842 1,766 1,162 1,107 94.6 17,400 19,300 
Bad., Dib. Tee iia'scc es 97.5 276,000 297,000 72.4 78.0 5,878 5,743 3,108 3,082 95.2 72,900 65,100 
Okla., Kans., Mo.... 89.4 232,700 257,900 56.5 62.6 3,484 3,468 3,709 3,727 90.0 53,900 53,300 
17 ae 91.9 491,700 549,400 66.1 73.9 7,871 8,088 8,339 8,096 95.9 112,700 96,300 
| eae 98.3 141,700 148,400 54.1 56.6 2,081 1,994 2,334 2,254 97.7 35,300 33,600 
Rocky Mountain.... 93.1 45,200 48,600 32.4 34.8 1,900 1,893 830 829 100.0 12,000 14,600 
California. .......- 98.8 476,300 461,300 Sau7 52.0 14,089 15,802 99,259 100,929 100.0 41,400 41,700 
ROWAN Shy dae ors. dare-0.5cs 95.7 2,231,900 2,332,400 62.5 65.3 46,076 47,444 126,433 127,268 94.9 423,400 409,600 
Texas (Gulf Coast)... 100.0 377,100 417,300 y | By: 78.8 6,759 6,950 6,051 5,791 98.5 9 2,600 78,000 
a. (Gulf Coast)..... 100.0 95,000 100,900 64.4 68.4 1,921 1,805 1,346 1,213 100.0 26,300 24,000 
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Gasoline Plant Operators Study Economy 
Measures to Keep Old Plants Going 


THURBER, Tex., March 31 


CONOMY in gasoline plant 

operation, treating of gaso- 
E line, handling of ware- 
house and stores stocks of ma- 
terials, operation of fractionat- 
ing equipment—these were sub- 
jects that interested the 120 
men who attended the annual 
plant operators meeting on 
March 31 at Thurber. This 
meeting has become one of the 
fixed annual events of the gen- 
eral Ranger district and quite 
distinctly belongs to the men 
who run the plants. 


This year’s gathering, while 
sponsored by the Natural Gaso- 
line Association of America, 
had as host the Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil Co. Thurber belongs 
to that company. Here are the 
operating headquarters of the 
company’s natural gasoline di- 
vision and its general account- 
ing offices. The operators meet- 
ing was held in the company’s 
well equipped club house. Dr. 
E. R. Lederer, vice-president of 
the T. P. company and presi- 
dent of the Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation, presided at the morn- 
ing meeting and J. R. Jarvis, 
Lone Star Gasoline Co. super- 


By Lawrence E. Smith 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 
intendent, at the afternoon 
meeting. 

Naturally enough, the plant 
operators first thought is how 
to better the showing of his 
plant and, as one of the speak- 
ers said, in these days of low 
prices for the product, such bet- 
terment—lower cost of operat- 
ing—is the only reason for 
keeping some of the plants in 
old settled districts such as the 
Ranger territory in operation at 
all. 

Much of the equipment has 
exceeded its normal life and its 
operation tends to be expensive. 
The present production and 
that which may be expected is 
such, however, that purchase of 
new equipment is not warranted 
and costs must be cut or many 
Faced with 


plants shut down. 
these facts, the plant operator 
has more than an abstract in- 
terest in reducing costs. In 
many cases it means to him the 
difference between keeping his 
job or looking for another. 


Discussion of cost reductions 
was started in a formal way by 
L. B. Wood, Phillips Petroleum 
Co. He first took up the sub- 
ject of labor. Most of the Phil- 





From Well 
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Fig. 1—High pressure line feed 


lips plant men, he said, can han- 
dle any of the plant work and 
they have shown a willingness 
to do so. Use of automatic 
controls and the shutting down 
of various parts of plant ma- 
chinery in old districts has 
lightened the tourman’s ordi- 
nary duties so that he has con- 
siderable time to fill in on other 
tasks. 


Many of the plants in the gen- 
eral Ranger district are operat- 
ing at loads greatly reduced 
from that which the plants were 
designed to handle, hence there 
is considerable surplus equip- 
ment. It has been economy, 
said Mr. Wood, to make several 
changes in the manner of op- 
erating equipment, tightening 
up all around to use part of the 
equipment at a fuller load and 
shutting down the rest. 

Oil flow through heat ex- 
changers has been changed, re- 
sulting in increased velocities 
and better heat transfer. Some 
oil cooling coils have been shut 
down, as have fire stills, knock- 
out boxes, boilers, compressors, 
coil pits and pumps. 

Sprays in coil pits have been 
raised so that there is a greater 
fall of spray water and better 
cooling temperatures. Under 
some conditions with the re- 
duced loads operating pressures 
have been changed so as to 
eliminate the low stage vapor 
compressor which is used with 
low pressure fractionators. 


Mr. Wood said that many of 
the steam pumps installed are 
now much above the capacity 
required and it has been diffi- 
cult to run them at the slow 
speeds which are needed to 
make for smooth operation. 
The Phillips company has 
found, he said, that often where 
pumps are in good condition 
they can be slowed down ma- 
terially by plugging part of the 
steam intake ports with hard 
wood or babbitt metal and mak- 
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ing the necessary adjustments 
on the lead of the valves. Such 
plugging material is easy to re- 
move when the pump is re- 
quired for full capacity. 


Boiler Economies Important 


Boiler operating expense is 
an important item and one that 
the operator can reduce in vari- 
ous ways, Mr. Wood asserted. 
Standardization on a certain 
type of burner proved helpful 
in the Phillips company’s prac- 
tice. Nearly all of the boilers 
are of the locomotive type field 
boilers and it was the original 
practice in this company to set 
them several feet above ground 
with a brick combustion cham- 
ber underneath. 


A number of kinds of burner 
were used and with this setting 
the inside of the combustion 
chamber was heated to incan- 
descence. Thus there was a 
high radiant heat load in addi- 
tion to that of convected heat 
put upon the boiler firebox sur- 
face and tube sheet. 


Sometimes the combined heat 
load was so excessive as to cause 
leaky flues and buckled crown 
sheets where scale deposits 
were formed. The locomotive 
type boiler is not made to with- 
stand such excessive heat over 
a long period. It was also 
found that corrosion occurred 
where the mud rim rested upon 
the brick combustion chamber. 

Present practice, Mr. Wood 
said, is to install burners of the 
multiple bunsen type and re- 
move the brick firebox. It has 
resulted in considerable reduc- 
tion of expense of boiler main- 
tenance. 


Another item considered by 
Mr. Wood to be worthy of close 
attention is the condition of 
gasoline lines to loading racks. 
They develop leaks that are dif- 
ficult to locate. The Phillips op- 
erators have found that by fill- 
ing the line with water and 
holding high pressure on it 
leaks show up that have escaped 
detection by line walking and 
fire testing. Water will force 
its way through the soil where 
gasoline cannot be noticed. 


Water supply lines also are 
worthy of close attention. Mr. 
Wood told of one that through 
incrustation of iron oxide had 
been reduced in delivery capaci- 
ty to about 50 per cent of its 
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Fig. 2—High pressure line drip 


original rating. Treatment 
with a water compound brought 
it back to more than 90 per cent 
of its true capacity and saved 
the cost of a new line. 

Engine room maintenance 
came in for much discussion by 





Dean Hiatt, Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Co., who as chairman of the plant 
operators committee for Texas of the 
Natural Gasoline Association, had 

charge of the program 


a number of operators. Mr. 
Wood said that high costs are 
usually results of lubrication, 
cooling and ignition troubles. 
Jacket scale trouble and high 
lubricating costs often go to- 
gether and Mr. Wood said that 
the use of a closed cooling wa- 
ter system which uses con- 
densed water is highly effective 
in keeping down costs. Such a 
cooling system, well designed, 
and the use of the proper lubri- 
cant will eliminate cracked and 
scored cylinders and heads. 

Mr. Wood said that in times 
such as the present ‘‘false 


pride” has no place and he rec- 
ommended a visit to the junk 
pile. Much discarded material, 
such as cylinder heads and 
pump castings, have been recon- 
ditioned and made to give good 
service. 

Many of the small items 
about a plant can be looked into 
with profit, said Mr. Wood. The 
Phillips company in the Ranger 
district has almost eliminated 
the cost of ice by putting in 
small homemade ice machines. 
These are made of 12% and 
15144-inch casing and are cap- 
able of making 150 to 300 
pounds of ice per day. They 
use as refrigerant the high 
stage vapor compressor conden- 
sate or fractionator reflux. 

Charts for recording ther- 
mometers and pressure gauges 
often can be used more than 
once, Mr. Wood said. Most 
temperatures that are recorded 
remain within narrow limits 
throughout the 24 hours and 
there is usually enough differ- 
ence in the operating tempera- 
tures recorded to permit the use 
of different colored inks by 
which means they can be run 
again. 

Some practical aspects of op- 
erating field lines and drips 
were presented by R. L. Pons- 
ler, of the Consolidated Gaso- 
line Co. In his description of 
the method commonly used for 
feeding gas from high pressure 
wells into the field lines, Mr 
Ponsler prepared a drawing 
which is shown as Fig. 1 here- 
with. 

This he described as ‘‘an im- 
provement over many of the old 
installations using a regulator 
for reducing heavy pressures 
and a gas fired heater installed 
on the line for preventing 
freeze-ups. It is common prac- 
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Left to right: E. W. Zublin, Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.; Dr. E. R. Lederer, 
vice-president of same company and president Natural Gasoline Association 
and Paul M. Raigorodsky, president, Petroleum Engineering Inc., Tulsa 


tice at this time to install a 
series of small by-pass lines 
with high pressure gate valves 
in each, around the main line 
gate in the line feeding from 
the well to the field line. 

“This series of by-pass lines 
may vary to suit conditions as 
to the size of the well and the 
volume of gas desired to be tak- 
en from the well. A typical in- 
stallation would be one, one- 
eighth; two, one-quarter; one, 
three-eighths; one, one-half and 
one inch by-pass. On a well hav- 
ing a rock pressure of 1200 
pounds, by using any one or any 
combination of these by-pass 
lines practically any desired 
volume of gas may be taken 
from the well without the usual 
trouble of freezing and without 
the necessity of installing heat- 
ing devices. 

“In one particular instance, 
a well operating under 900 to 
1000 pounds pressure delivered 
over two million feet of gas per 
day through a half-inch by-pass 
during the coldest winter 
weather without an interrup- 
tion by freezing. In fact, the 
by-pass was warm to the hand 
during extremely cold weather 
although the large gas sepa- 
rator was covered with frost 
from the expansion.”’ 


Special Drips Required 


Mr. Ponsler also gave some 
practical advice on the type of 
drips used on lines. In most 
cases, he said, ordinary drips 
placed at the low points in the 
field lines will suffice to relieve 
the line of moisture and con- 
densed gasoline. In all impor- 
tant high-pressure lines, where 
service must not be interrupted 
and in lines which carry large 
amounts of condensate, a spe- 
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cial type of drip should be used 
in which a reversal or sharp 
turn in the direction of the flow 
of gas is employed to separate 
out the entrained condensate. 

“Many designs of such a drip 
are used,’ said Mr. Ponsler. 
‘However, one is here men- 
tioned which is serving satisfac- 
torily in many high pressure 
lines. (See Fig. 2). Ina section 
of line pipe is welded a flat 
plate which serves as a dead end 
to the flow. A large diameter 
section is welded at right angles 
and vertical to the line just 
ahead of the plate, forming a 
cross. 

“From the top of the larger 
section a pipe is welded at an in- 
clined angle and connecting to 
the main line pipe just beyond 
the plate. The bottom portion 
of the large diameter vertical 
pipe which extends any conveni- 
ent distance below the level of 
the line serves as a moisture 
collection chamber, to which an 
ordinary drip may be connected 
for greater capacity. The ad- 
vantages of this form of sepa- 
rator drip are that it can be con- 
structed on the ground with 
material available, it is adapt- 
able to high pressure and it effi- 
ciently separates out the fluid 
from the gas.” 

Mr. Ponsler touched upon the 
well recognized bad effects of 
air in vacuum lines, saying that 
this source of trouble requires 
constant vigilance. Where it is 
possible to put a vacuum line 
out of service for a short time, 
the most effective way to locate 
leaks is to put residue pressure 
on the line and then make an 
inspection. In case there are a 
number of small leaks they can 
be discovered by carrying a 
lighted blow torch along the 








line just above the pipeline 
ditch. The torch should be car- 
ried on a small pole to prevent 
the one who carries it from be- 
ing burned when a large leak 
is found. A mile of line can 
thus be inspected in a few min- 
utes. 


New Treating Product 


Considerable interest was 
aroused by the paper of Hoke 
Martin, of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, on treating light gaso- 
line which is published else- 
where in this issue. Mr. Martin 
reviewed the customary meth- 
ods and in conclusion gave some 
information on a relatively new 
product which the Mathieson 
company has introduced. 

Some of the practical aspects 
of plant operation were dis- 
cussed by H. S. Hefner of the 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. He 
spoke of the day-to-day prob- 
lems in the plant from the view- 
point of the operator with spe- 
cial reference to keeping the 
plant in balance by proper 
maintenance of control devices. 

The new natural gasoline 
specifications were described to 
the operators by E. W. Zublin 
of the same company. He re- 
lated the specifications in a 
practical way to plant opera- 
tions. 

Engine room operation was 
handled capably by R. V. Burns 
of the Lone Star Gasoline Co. 
and C. F. Wilson of the same 
company, told of the present 
day methods of handling plant 
materials, showing how general 
office records are kept. The 
problem of properly accounting 
for many thousands of dollars 
worth of stores is a large one 
and can only be handled satis- 
factorily by close cooperation 
between storekeeper, operator 
and general office accounting, 
Mr. Wilson said. 

Norman Rector, chief operat- 
ing engineer of Petroleum En- 
gineering, Inc., read a paper on 
the operating of fractionating 
towers. 

The evening session was de- 
voted to a short program of 
safety talks by A. W. Breeland, 
safety director of the Lone Star 
Gasoline Co., Don Wallace, 
safety director of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association and 
H. N. Blakeslee, of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. Fol- 
lowing this a dance was given in 
the Thurber Club. 
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Rectifier, Pressure, Temperature Control 
Govern Quality of Gasoline 


By Norman K. Rector* 


(Presented before the Gasoline Plant Operators’ Meeting, Thurber, Texas, March 31, 1931) 


ments necessary for the effi- 

cient operation of rectifying 
equipment it is necessary to 
have a working knowledge of 
the underlying principles in- 
volved. To understand why it 
is necessary to have the operat- 
ing conditions, such as tempera- 
tures, pressures, etc., constant, 
it must be understood that the 
product of a rectifying unit is a 
constant vapor pressure mixture 
and that the rectifier does not 
deliver, necessarily, a product 
with a definite or constant 
A. S. T. M. recovery or gravity. 
For this reason it is necessary 
that all of the conditions of op- 
eration remain constant as will 
be pointed out later. 


Reboiler 


The most important condi- 
tions to be kept constant are the 
pressure and temperature in the 
reboiler from which the final 
product is derived. For our 
purpose, let us assume that the 
desired product is AA grade 
gasoline and that the composi- 
tion of the pentanes and heavier 
portion of the feed is such that 
a mixture of 65 per cent pen- 
tanes and heavier and 35 per 
cent butanes by liquid volume 
will give us this product. 

Let us further assume that 
this rectifier unit is being oper- 
ated at a pressure of 180 pounds 
gauge. The temperature on the 
reboiler then will be a tempera- 
ture sufficiently high to raise 
the vapor pressure of the de- 
sired finished product to 180 
pounds gauge or approximate- 
ly 195 pounds absolute, which 
pressure by the application of 
Raoult’s Law may be calcu- 
lated. 

The total vapor pressure of 
the mixture will be the sum of 
the partial pressures of each of 
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the constituents in the vapor in 
equilibrium with the mixture, 
therefore the reboiler tempera- 
ture will be determined by as- 
suming an approximate tem- 
perature based on former ex- 
perience and then trying by the 
use of Raoult’s Law to see if 
this temperature would give us 
vapor pressure equal to the col- 
umn pressure assumed. 


We could start by assuming 
the reboiler temperature and 
work directly to find the operat- 
ing pressure, if this had not 
been established. In this par- 
ticular case, we are assuming 
that our bottom product is to 
be a mixture of 65 per cent pen- 
tanes and heavier and 35 per 
cent butanes by liquid volume. 
On a mol-fraction basis the com- 
position of this gasoline would 
be 43 1/10 per cent butanes 
and 56 9/10 per cent pentanes 
and heavier. 


The vapor pressure of butane 
(a mixture of iso and normal 
butanes) at 270 degrees would 
be 360 pounds, the vapor pres- 
sure of the pentanes and heav- 
ier portion (assuming the av- 
erage composition between nor- 
mal hexane and normal hep- 
tane) would be about 70 
pounds. Forty-three and one- 
tenth per cent of 360 pounds 
equals 155 pounds, 56 9/10 per 
cent of 70 pounds equals 40 
pounds. The sum of the partial 
pressures; 155 pounds plus 40 
pounds equals 195 pounds ab- 
solute or approximately 180 
pounds gauge which was our op- 
erating pressure assumed. 


It may be understood there- 
fore that the function of the re- 
boiler is to evaporate any ex- 
cess butanes and to hold the 
vapor pressure of the product 
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to exactly 195 pounds absolute 
at 270 degrees, in this particu- 
lar case, and it will do so as 
long as the contrels function 
correctly or the reboiler is not 
overloaded. 


This does not mean, however, 
that the product will be Grade 
AA gasoline or have any defi- 
nitely established specific gravi- 
ty or A. S. T. M. recovery for 
if the other rectifier equipment 
is not functioning satisfactorily 
or there is not sufficient butane 
to produce this vapor pressure, 
propane or even lighter frac- 
tions may be present in the fin- 
ished gasoline. 


Column 


The most important piece of 
equipment in the rectifying unit 
and that generally given most 
consideration, is the column. It 
is the function of the rectifier 
column to make the separation 
between the desirable and un- 
desirable constituents in the 
feed. This separation is made 
by a series of distillations tak- 
ing place on each and every 
tray. 

From the bottom to the top of 
the column, on each tray, there 
is a combination of evaporation 
and condensation taking place, 
that is, the heavier fractions 
are being condensed, giving up 
heat which in turn evaporates 
lighter fractions in contact with 
them. 

The composition of the liquid 
on each tray is different and the 
temperature of the liquid on 
any tray is that temperature re- 
quired to produce a vapor pres- 
sure of the mixture equivalent 
to the column pressure. The 
feed to a rectifier column is 
generally somewhere near the 


middle of the column or the 
middle tray. 
Most rectifier units are 
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equipped with feed manifold, 
allowing choice of several dif- 
ferent trays on which the feed 
may be injected to the column. 
The choice of the proper tray on 
which to place the feed is some- 
times difficult and seldom cor- 
rectly made. The temperature 
of the feed should be that tem- 
perature which will bring the 
vapor pressure of the mixture 
up to the column pressure. 


The feed should be injected 
to the tray on which the tem- 
perature is nearest this feed 
temperature. Most rectifier 
units are equipped with pre- 
heaters .and the feed is heated 
a few degrees above the heat 
exchangers outlet temperature. 


S A general rule no very 

great effort is made to de- 
termine the exact temperature 
at which the feed should enter 
but the temperature of the feed 
is generally matched to the tem- 
perature of the tray to which it 
is connected. This would be of 
great importance only when op- 
erating with the absolute mini- 
mum number of trays. 


As the feed enters the col- 
umn, at a temperature near the 
temperature of the tray on 
which it enters, the lighter frac- 
tions present in the feed start 
upward and the heavier frac- 
tions start downward due to the 
flow of liquid downward from 
tray to tray through the col- 
umn and flow of vapors upward 
through the column. 


Due to this flow of liquid and 
vapors, the liquid on the lower 
trays is composed principally of 
the heavier fractions present 
and the composition on the 
higher trays is a mixture of the 
lighter fractions, and for this 
reason the temperature from 
tray to tray changes throughout 
the column since the tempera- 
ture necessary to produce a va- 
por pressure equivalent to col- 
umn pressure is greater for the 
composition on the lower trays 
than on the higher. 


In order that liquid will be 
flowing downward through the 
column above the point of feed, 
it is necessary to feed to the 
column a liquid from some out- 
side source which, in standard 
practice, is a reflux condenser. 


It is not the purpose of this 
paper to go into the design of 
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fractionating columns, rather, 
our consideration is the opera- 
tion of these columns but it 
might be stated that the num- 
ber of trays necessary in a frac- 
tionating column depends on 
the difference in the vapor pres- 
sure of the components between 
which the separation is to be 
made and on the amount of re- 
flux to be pumped to the column. 


Reflux quantities are ordi- 
narily spoken of not as certain 
volumes but as reflux ratio. The 
reflux ratio is generally based 
on the total amount of the 
overhead product in the liquid 
state. In other words, if we had 
a rectifier to which we pumped 
35,000 gallons a day and ob- 
tained a product of 25,000 gal- 
lons a day, the overhead prod- 
uct would be the difference or 
10,000 gallons a day and if we 
used a reflux ratio of 10 (10:1) 
the reflux quantity per day 
would be 100,000 gallons. 


To obtain a certain degree of 
fractionation it is necessary to 
use a larger reflux ratio if the 
number of trays is small and 
a smaller reflux ratio is neces- 
sary if there is a large number 
of trays. 


Our problem is to separate 
the propane and lighter frac- 
tions from the desirable butanes 
and heavier fractions. It has 
been found in actual practice 
that at least 24 trays are re- 
quired to make this separation 
with the amount of reflux it is 
economical to pump back to the 
column. The tendency is to- 
ward more trays than 24 and 
most companies are now stand- 
ardizing on 30 trays. We will 
assume then, that the unit with 
which we are dealing has a frac- 
tionating column with at least 
24 trays. 


Reflux Condenser 


The function of the reflux 
condenser is to condense a suf- 
ficient amount of the waste 
products from the top of the 
column to be circulated back to 
the column as before mentioned. 
There are two methods of cir- 
culating this reflux back to the 
column; one method is by gravi- 
ty with the reflux condenser 
mounted above column and the 
other by pumping the reflux 
with the condenser placed at 
any convenient location. 


When a rectifier is first start- 








ed there, of course, is no out- 
side reflux to be pumped back 
only inefficient fractionation 
takes place above the point of 
feed by the reflux condensed in 
the column until outside reflux 
is condensed and_ gradually 
built up from the fractions leay- 
ing the top of the column. This 
reflux consists of a mixture of 
all the components existing in 
the top or rectifier residue but 
the principal component of the 
reflux will be the heavier frac- 
tion of the residue since it con- 
denses more easily. 


In the average gasoline plant 
where all the propane and part 
of the butanes are taken over- 
head, the reflux will consist of 
a mixture of propane and bu- 
tane. The top temperature of 
the column or the temperature 
on the top tray will be the tem- 
perature necessary to raise the 
vapor pressure of this reflux 
mixture to the operating pres- 
sure of the column and the con- 
trol of this top temperature 
should therefore not be at- 
tempted in the operation of a 
unit. However, the top tem- 
perature is of vital importance 
because it indicates to us the 
approximate composition of the 
reflux, and the composition of 
the reflux depends on the com- 
position of the overhead waste 
products. 


It is standard practice to con- 
trol the temperature of the re- 
flux condenser so that only the 
reflux desired will be condensed. 
This control is generally ob- 
tained by the use of a float con- 
trol on the reflux vapor sepa- 
rator controlling the amount of 
water to the reflux condenser. 


The three pieces of equipment 
mentioned, i.e., column, reboiler 
and reflux condenser are the es- 
sential components of a recti- 
fier installation and heat ex- 
changers, preheater, cooler, con- 
trols, pumps, etc., are only ac- 
cessories used to produce the 
desired conditions in the three 
essential pieces of equipment. 


Operation 


In general the operator has 
little or no control over the 
original design of the equip- 
ment which he operates but he 
does have control over the tem- 
peratures and _ pressures. at 
which the equipment is actually 
operated. We will assume that 
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VAPOR PRESSURE CHART 
OF NATURAL GAS HYDROCARBONS 


Fig. 1—Vapor pressure chart of Natural gasoline hydrocarbons 


the unit is designed with a maxi- 
mum working pressure suffi- 
cient to meet any need that may 
ordinarily arise. Most present 
day equipment is designed for 
working pressure of around 250 
pounds which is more than is 
generally needed in a natural 
gasoline plant. 
Minimum Operating Pressure 
The lowest pressure at which 
a rectifier unit may be operated 
is controlled by several factors. 
We assume that we are making 
a predetermined cut and con- 
sequently that the overhead 
product and reflux has a defi- 
nitely established composition. 
With a given temperature of 
condensing water, we cannot op- 
erate at a pressure below which 
the reflux will condense. The 
temperature of this cooling wa- 
ter is, of course, the limit to 
which we may cool the tops for 
condensation. 


It is economically sound to 
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approach only within a mini- 
mum of five or six degrees of 


pressure at which a certain sys- 
tem will operate we will take an 


the cooling water temperature, example. 
therefore, if we had cooling wa- Assuming feed consisting of: 
ter of 75 degrees and plenty of 3 aan 
condenser surface to cool the YL Vapor (From 
_ : , : Vol. V.P. 
Liq. Vol. Liq. Vol. Liq. Vol. s Cu. ft. % Tops= chart) 
Charge Product Residue 5 Residue Mol. % pounds 
Propane 5,150 - 0 5150 x 37 190,500 84.8 192 
Butanes 9,850 8,750 1100 x $31 = 34,100 15.2 65 
Pentanes +16,250 16,250 0 0 0 
31,250 25,000 6250 224,600 100.0 


tops to 80 degrees the minimum 
pressure at which this unit may 
be operated and make the de- 
sired cut would be the mini- 


mum pressure at which we 
would condense this reflux at 
80 degrees. 

Most rectifier units are not 


designed to make as close an 
approach as 5 degrees, conse- 
quently, the operating pressure 
cannot go much below 150 
pounds for the kind of cut 
needed in a natural gasoline 
plant. To determine the lowest 


Assuming a pressure of 100 
pounds absolute on the conden- 
ser, the partial pressure exerted 
by the propane would be 84.8 
pounds and the butanes 15.2 
pounds. Then dividing the 
pressure assumed to be exerted 
by each component by the vapor 
pressure of that component at 
the temperature in question 
should give us the mol. fraction 
of each component. (Raoult’s 
Law) in the liquid (Reflux). 


84.8 
Propane ————- = .442 
192 
15.2 .234 
Butanes - — - 
65 .676 
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Fig. 2—Flowsheet of 25,000 gallons per day rectifier 


Since the fractions thus ob- 
tained add up to equal less than 
1, the pressure assumed was too 
low. 

The minimum pressure would 


then be: 


1 
100 x 148 pounds absolute 
.676 


The Reflux 
would then be: 


Composition 


Mol. % 
442 
Propane - = .654 65.4 
676 
234 346 © 3.4.6 
Butanes - 
.676 1.000 100.0 
148 pounds absolute or 148—15 = 
133 pounds Gauge 
133 pounds Gauge would be 
the absolute minimum operat- 
ing pressure at which reflux 
could be condensed at 110°F. 
and it would not be advisable to 
go to so low a pressure for there 
would be no allowance for 
change in composition of feed. 
It is considered good practice to 
operate at least 10 per cent 
above this minimum pressure: 
148 pounds Absolute 
15 10% 
163 


— 15 


148 pounds Gauge operating pressure 
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Since we have already as- 
sumed an operating pressure of 
180 pounds we know that it will 
be easy to condense reflux and 
that if the condenser has been 
designed generously we need 
not be limited in our choice of 
refiux ratio. 

Another limiting factor to the 
low pressure at which a rectifier 
may be operated is the capacity 
of the column. If a unit is op- 
erating at the maximum capaci- 
ty, it would not be advisable to 
lower the pressure even though 
reflux could be condensed since 
the tendency of the column to 
carry over would be increased. 


F THERE is an excess of bu- 

tanes in the charge or feed to 
a rectifier over the amount 
needed to produce the desired 
product, the tops and conse- 
quently the reflux will contain 
a large amount of butane and 
therefore the unit can be op- 
erated at a much lower pres- 
sure, other conditions being the 
same, than if practically all the 


butanes were required in the 
product. 


Maximum Operating Pressure 


The maximum pressure at 
which a column can be operated 
besides being governed by the 
working pressure of the equip- 
ment is largely determined by 
the temperature obtainable in 
the reboiler. If the steam avail- 
able is at comparatively high 
pressure, consequently high 
temperature, it is possible to 
operate a rectifier unit at much 
higher pressure than if the 
steam pressure is low. 


The pressure at which a unit 
may be operated is dependent 
also on the relation between the 
reboiler heating surface and its 
load. The load, of course, is 
governed by the volume of 
charge, percentage overhead, 
and reflux ratio. It is not gen- 
erally considered economically 
feasible to approach the steam 
temperature closer than 15 to 
20 degrees. * * * 

For this reason adequate 
surge tanks should be used be- 
tween the absorption plant and 
the rectifying unit. The ca- 
pacity of these tanks should be 
sufficient for several hours ac- 
cumulation of the plant product, 
depending on the degree of fluc- 
tuation in the plant make. The 
average plant should have surge 
tank or ‘‘wild gasoline’’ stor- 
age capacity for at least eight 
hours production. 

Another condition that is apt 
to influence the quality of the 
product is a change in the com- 
position of the feed. There are 
a number of reasons why this 
composition might change, such 
as: a change in oil circulation, a 
change in the gas volume to the 
plant, a change in the still or 
absorber pressure, etc. 

It should be assumed by the 
operators that when any great 
change takes place in the op- 
eration of the absorption plant 
that a change has been made in 
the composition of the rectifier 
charge and consequently the op- 
eration of the rectifier should be 
carefully watched when this 
changed product begins to en- 
ter the unit. 

Let us assume that a rectify- 
ing unit is operating in con- 
junction with an absorption 
plant, and, for some reason, the 
operating conditions change, 
such as, the amount of water 
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to the gasoline condenser is re- 
duced and less of the lighter 
ends are condensed. The prod- 
uct from the absorption plant 
would then be of much heavier 
composition than formerly and 
it might not contain enough 
butane to make the vapor pres- 
sure of the product equivalent 
to the column pressure at the 
reboiler temperature. 

The rectifier kettle tempera- 
ture would remain the same but 
the product from the rectifier 
would be entirely different and 
where, before this change in the 
operation of the absorption 
plant took place the product 
was meeting the desired speci- 
fications, it might not meet 
these specifications at all after 
the change. 

Any such change as this 
would be evidenced by reduc- 
tion in the top temperature of 
the rectifier column due to the 
scarcity of butanes at that point 
and an increase of the reboiler 
temperature should be made in 
order to make a propane free 
product. The composition of 
the rectifier feed is then seen to 
be a very important factor in 
the operation of a rectifier unit. 


Of course, it is not feasible 
for the plant operators at all 
plants to have available meth- 
ods for making fundamental 
analysis of the various compo- 
sitions with which they deal. A 
very convenient method of in- 
terpreting the A. S. T. M. dis- 
tillation in terms of actual com- 
position is that worked out by 
G. G. Oberfell published in the 
Oil &€ Gas Journal of May 19, 
1929. 

The A. S. T. M. distillation 
has no definite connection with 
composition, nevertheless, for 
particular type of gasoline such 
as natural gasoline this method 
is satisfactory. This cannot, of 
course, be applied to determine 
the composition of the reflux, 
but can be applied satisfactory 
to determine the composition of 
the feed and final product. The 
top temperature of the column, 
coupled with operating pressure 
is a very good indication of the 
composition of the reflux. 


Below is a tabulation based 
on a hypothetical case showing 
the composition produced by a 
rectifier operating properly and 
delivering a product of 25,000 
gallons a day of gasoline, com- 
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posed of 65 per cent pentanes 
and heavier and 35 per cent bu- 
tanes, propane-free. 


Liquid Sp. Grav. 

Gal/day Vol. % @ 60°F. 
Butanes 8,750 35 58 = .203 
Pents +16,250 65 685 = .445 
Total gas 25,000 100 .648 


A.P.I. = 87° 
Assuming the same pressure 
and reboiler temperature but 
faulty operation due to some 
factor such as insufficient re- 


difference in selling price of the 
two products as 4c per gal- 
lon and disregarding the dif- 


Comp. Wels Wake 
Mol.% @270 P.P. @ 100° P.P. 
43.1 360 lb. 155 ]1b. 55 1]b. 23.7 
56.9 70 Ib. 40 Ib. {ib. 2.3 
100.0 195 26.0 Ib. 
— 15 





180 pounds ga. | 
ference in losses in transfer, the 
gross revenue from the two 
products are tabulated as fol- 
lows: 





Correct operation 25,000 G.P.D. @ de ‘gal. $1,000.00 
Faulty operation 24,400 G.P.D. @ 3%c/gal. 915.00 
= 7 aes $ 85.00 loss/day 
flux, fluctuating rates, faulty 


controls, or shortage of butanes 
in the feed 1 per cent propane 
by liquid volume is retained. On 
the assumption that all the pen- 
tanes and heavier are still re- 
tained in the product with this 
one per cent propane added an- 
other tabulation is made show- 
ing the composition and char- 
acteristics of the product. 


Liquid Sp. Grav. 
Gal/day Vol. % @ 60°F. 
Propane 244 1.0 515 005 
Butane 7,906 32.4 580 188 
Pents +16,250 66.6 .685 -456 
Total gas 24,400 100.0 .649 
A.P.I. = 86.5° 


In the first case the product 
would meet the AA  specifica- 
tions being well over 90 recov- 
ery and under 88 gravity and 
would also meet the new speci- 
fications for vapor pressure at 
100 degrees. In the _ second 
case, the final quantity is re- 
duced due to the small percent- 
age of propane equaling in va- 
por pressure a larger percent- 
age of butane. 

The A. P. I. gravity is O.K. 
but the recovery would more 
than likely be below 90, for the 
1'5 mol. per cent propane would 
not condense in the A. S. T. M. 
distillation apparatus due to its 
boiling point being quite low 
(approximately 44 F.). In 
leaving the distillation appara- 
tus, this propane would carry 
over a considerable quantity of 
the other fractions much more 
than offsetting any tendency to 
hold the propane in solution. 

While the second product 
equals the first product in va- 


por pressure at the _ reboiler 
temperature (270°) its vapor 
pressure at 100° is higher, 


therefore it would not meet the 
new 26 per cent vapor pressure 
specifications. Assuming the 


Constant operating conditions 
throughout cannot be obtained 
without sufficient control in- 
struments. No part of the con- 
trol of the rectifier unit should 
be attempted by manual con- 
trol as poor results are certain 
to follow. Theminimum 
amount of automatic controls 





for efficient operation would 
Comp. Wake V.P. 
Mol. % @270 P.P. @ 100° P.P. 
1.5 700 Ib. 10 175 1b. 2.6 
40.0 360 144 55 22.6 
58.5 70 41 4 2.4 
100.0 195 27.0 Ib, 
— 15 
180 pounds ga. 


consist of: 

Reboiler temperature con- 

troller 

A sensitive back pressure 

regulator 

Feed flow controller 

Reflux flow controller. 

The system should also be 
equipped with a recording ther- 
mometer for the temperature at 
the top of the column. 

Let us assume that a rectify- 
ing unit has been placed in op- 
eration and that sufficient reflux 
has been built up so that we 
are making as close a cut as 
possible but that we are doubt- 
ful if we are recovering all the 
available gasoline. Our _ prod- 
uct is meeting the gravity speci- 
fications for the grade which we 
are striving to make and the 
recovery in considerably over 
the required amount. 

From appearances it would 
seem that we could include 
more butane in the product and 
still be within the specifications. 
Without an analysis of the feed 
we do not know whether or not 
that butane is available. Our 
top temperature has been con- 
stant, indicating that the qual- 
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ity of the feed has been con- 
stant. 

An examination of the top 
temperature will be a fair in- 
dication of whether or not more 
butanes are available for the 
finished product. By referring 
to a vapor pressure chart we ob- 
tain the temperature at which 
the vapor pressure of propane is 
equivalent to the column pres- 
If the top temperature of 


sure. 


ETHODS most generally 
employed in treating 
natural gasoline are the 


sodium plumbite or “doctor” 
method and with sodium or cal- 
cium hypochlorite known as the 
hypochlorite process. 

Plumbite is used generally 
only on very sour and high sul- 
fur content natural gasolines. 
It is more difficult to use al- 
though not necessarily more ex- 
pensive than hypochlorite since 
it is possible to reclaim some of 
the spent solution. It sometimes 
gives a more stable product than 
hypochlorite unless the latter is 
carefully controlled. 

On aviation gasoline where it 
is necessary to meet the govern- 
ment specification of a neutral 
residue in the distillation flask, 
plumbite is used when the chlo- 
rine demand is greater than one 
pound per 300 gallons of gaso- 
line. It is possible to meet this 
specification with hypochlorite 
but close control is necessary. 

Most plumbite treating plants 
for natural gasoline are continu- 
ous. A solution of sodium plum- 
bite made by saturating a caus- 
tic soda solution of about 20 Be. 
concentration with litharge is 
contacted with the gasoline, a 
previous wash with caustic soda 
having been given if any hydro- 
gen sulfide is present in the dis- 
tillate. 

Often there is sufficient ele- 
mentary sulfur content to cause 
a natural break. If not, part of 
the gasoline is by-passed 


through a tower filled with sul- 
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the column exceeds very great- 
ly this temperature obtained 
from the chart, it is certain that 
fractions heavier than propane 
are passing overhead and that 
we may increase the production 
by retaining some of these frac- 
tions in the product. 

This may be done by either 
increasing the operating pres- 
sure or decreasing the kettle 
temperature. In general, it is 


Treating Light Gasoline 


By Hoke Martin* 


(Presented before Natural Gasoline Plant Operators’ Meeting, Thurber, Texas, March 31) 


fur where it is picked up suffi- 
ciently for the break. The sodi- 
um plumbite reacts with the 
mercaptans to form lead mer- 
captides and elementary sulfur 
reacts with the latter to form 
lead sulfide, which is precipitat- 
ed and disulfides. The disulfides 
have a sweet odor and of course 
are negative to the ‘doctor’ 


test. The gasoline passes on 
through settling tanks where 


the lead sulfide and plumbite so- 
lution settle out. The plumbite 
is recirculated until spent. 


The spent solution consists 
mainly of lead sulfide and caus- 
tic solution. It is drawn into a 
tank and is there blown with air 
and steam with the result thata 
certain amount of the lead sul- 
fide is converted into lead sul- 
fate or lead thiosulfate, accord- 
ing to different authorities, and 
is redissolved in the caustic 
again forming sodium plumbite. 


After several hours agitation 
some additional litharge and 
caustic may be added to bring 
up to the required strength. 
There are some very conflicting 
reports as to the success of re- 
claiming in this way and I am 
not in a position to state just 
what percentage of lead sulfide 
may be put again into solution. 


The Fielschmidt-Cantrell 
Process which separates the 
lead sulfide or blackstrap from 
the caustic solution and reclaims 
it by treating with chlorine, hy- 
pochlorous acid or sodium or 
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customary to operate with con- 
stant pressure and make tem- 
perature adjustments. 

These adjustments should be 
made in very small degrees and 
results watched carefully. Only 
one adjustment in the entire 
system should be made at a 
time. This adjustment should 
be allowed to remain for an 
hour or so and the _ results 
checked carefully. 







calcium hypochlorite has not 
met with a great deal of success. 
It was first thought that chlorine 
oxidized the lead sulfide almost 
completely to lead oxide or lith- 
arge and elementary sulfur but 
some recent work has shown 
that the greater percentage is 
converted into lead sulfate. This 
has reacted against it for the 
amount of caustic necessary to 
put PbSO, into solution is dou- 
ble the amount necessary for 
PbO. 

By far the greater quantity 
of natural gasoline treated is 
with the Hypochlorite process or 
with sodium or calcium hypo- 
chlorite. We estimate that 80 
per cent of the natural gasoline 
treated in the field is with hy- 
pochlorite. A calcium hypo- 
chlorite solution is available 
from either bleaching powder or 
by passing chlorine into a milk 
of lime _ solution. Another 
source of calcium hypochlorite 
is a new product manufactured 
by the Mathieson Alkali Works 
(Inc.) with the trade name 
H T H (High Test Hypochlo- 
rite). We will have more to say 
about it presently. 


Sodium hypochlorite is made 
by passing liquid chlorine into 
a caustic soda solution. The re- 
quirements are about 1.2 pounds 
or over of caustic soda per pound 
of chlorine. The final tempera- 
ture of the solution should not 
go over 95 F. as a higher tem- 
perature will cause the sodium 
hypochlorite to break down into 
sodium chloride and sodium 
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chlorate. There is a rise in tem- 
perature of 0.6 F. per gram per 
liter of chlorine absorbed. 

A solution containing 30 
grams per liter of available 
chlorine (4 ozs. per gallon) can 
usually be safely made without 
going over the maximum tem- 
perature of 95 F. 

This solution could be made 
up as follows: Take 250 gallons 
of 13 degree Be. caustic soda in 
the chlorinating tank and dilute 
with 350 gallons of cold water, 
dilution being put off until now 
simply as a means of getting a 
lower temperature of the solu- 
tion before chlorinating. 150 
pounds of chlorine are now run 
into the solution. This is diluted. 


Hypochlorite offers no partic- 
ular difficulties on natural gas- 
olines of low sulfur content and 
requiring less than 2 pounds of 
chlorine per 1000 gallons treat- 
ed. If the gasoline has no hy- 
drogen sulfide content satisfac- 
tory treating is often carried 
out by simply bubbling through 
a tower filled with sodium or 
ealeium hypochlorite. Baffling 
or filling the tower with tile or 
sulfur free coke improves the 
contact. 


If the demand is greater than 
one pound of chlorine per 1000 
gallons then a better contact 
such as orifice, lever, or jet mix- 
ers are necessary. Better and 
more economical treating can 
be carried out by using a very 
dilute solution. To insure a 
uniform solution of low concen- 
tration, a treating plant that al- 
lows a very small quantity of 
fresh solution to be added con- 
tinuously during recycling has 
found favor with a number of 
companies in the Mid-Continent 
field. 


Hydrogen sulfide is usually 
associated with those natural 
gasolines having a high mercap- 
tan content. To successfully use 
the hypochlorite process all hy- 
drogen sulfide must be removed 
before contacting with hypo- 
chlorite. This is done by scrub- 
bing with a caustic soda solu- 
tion. If it is not all removed, 
hypochlorite oxidizes it to water 
and free sulfur, the latter re- 
maining in the gasoline and re- 
Sulting in a corrosive product. 

Once this happens, the only 
economical manner of removal 
Is by blending with sour gaso- 
line and plumbite treating. 

On treating natural gasolines 
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Left to right: 


having a chlorine demand of 
more than one pound per 250 to 
300 gallons, it is economical to 
give additional caustic washes 
after the hydrogen sulfide has 
been removed. It has long been 
known that mercaptans are sim- 
ilar to alcohols and phenols in 
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their behavior to alkalis. The 
reaction is expressed by RSH 
plus NaOH yields RSNa plus 
HOH. The reaction is reversible 
and by repeated caustic washes 
the mercaptans can be removed 
to a low degree but never com- 
pletely. 

This type plant usually em- 
ploys a series of towers all filled 
with caustic, the gasoline pass- 
ing through them in succession. 
Contact usually is secured by 
means of a jet mixer. If there 
is hydrogen sulfide, all of it will 
be removed in the first tower 
and the first tower will spend 
itself before the others. When 
this happens the caustic is 
dumped from the first tower 
and the solutions are backed up, 


W. J. Van Bibber, W. 
all of Lone Star Gasoline Co. and J. 
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the fresh solution going in the 
last tower. 

Mr. Ritchie of the Signal Gas- 
oline Co., Rita Santa, Tex. has 
done some experimental work 
on the optimum concentration 
and temperatures best suited 
for mercaptan removal and has 
gotten some very interesting re- 
sults. In some plants multiple 
caustic washing has cut the 
chlorine consumption as much 
as 50 per cent. The ideal plant 
for caustic washing is a continu- 
ous flow of caustic soda coun- 
ter-current to the gasoline flow. 

Although on low mercaptan 
content gasolines there is little 
or no danger in the use of ex- 
cess chlorine or of hypochlorite 
solutions of high concentration, 
it is a very important considera- 
tion on those of higher mercap- 
tan content. Most of our diffi- 
culties with hypochlorite are the 
result of action on sulfur com- 
pounds or unsaturants subse- 
quent to the oxidation of the 
mercaptans to disulfides and 
water. 

It is the so-called 
drins which give us difficulty 
with odor and color stability 
following hypochlorite treating. 
Their formation can be mini- 
mized by the use of a very dilute 
solution of hypochlorite, not to 
exceed 5 grams per liter of 
available chlorine, and have at 
least 3 grams per liter of free 
caustic. Care should be exer- 
cised to use only enough of the 
hypochlorite solution to sweet- 
en. The ideal way to use hypo- 
chlorite is to regulate the flow 
so as to spend the available 
chlorine content in one cycle. 

The use of 3 to 5 grams per 
liter of free alkali in a dilute so- 
lution of hypochlorite would re- 
sult in an excessive caustic con- 
sumption unless the spent solu- 
tion was used for diluting the 


chlorhy- 
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stronger freshly prepared solu- 
tion. This can be easily done 
as little or none of the free al- 
kali in the hypochlorite is ex- 
pended during treating. 

Chlorhydrins or in more com- 
mon terms, excess chlorine, can 
be removed by following the hy- 
pochlorite with a strong caustic 
soda wash, according to some 
authorities. This, however, re- 
quires long and intimate contact 
and does not fit in with the in- 
stantaneous sweetening afford- 
ed by hypochlorite and so the 
best way to remove them is to 
prevent their formation in the 
beginning. 

Generally speaking the bet- 
ter way for treating a high mer- 
captan sulfur content natural 
gasoline is to employ multiple 
caustic soda washes for the re- 
moval of hydrogen — sulfide 
wholly and the mercaptans part- 
ly; followed by a dilute hypo- 
chlorite solution and the use of 
only enough for sweetening. 
Then a caustic soda wash of 
strong concentration with long 
and intimate contact can do no 
harm. Shorter still -as much 
caustic as possible and as little 
hypochlorite as possible. 

Treating as above results in 
the removal of very little sulfur 
aside from that contained in the 
hydrogen sulfide. A few of the 
lower disulfides, products of the 
oxidation of the mercaptans, are 
soluble in water and conse- 
quently are removed. Also the 
thiophene content of American 
gasolines is usually relatively 
high and hypochlorite does not 
react with them in any manner. 

In planning a _ hypochlorite 
treating plant, the question 
often arises as to the use of 
bleaching powder, chloride of 
lime, or chlorine and caustic 
soda as the source of the hypo- 
chlorite treating solution. It is 
preferable to use chlorine and 
caustic where the consumption 
will be as much as 25 pounds of 
chlorine daily or of lesser 
amount when it is necessary to 
use caustic for the removal of 
hydrogen sulfide. 

The latter will make it neces- 
sary to handle caustic regard- 
less, rendering the only advan- 
tage of bleaching powder over 
chlorine void. Chlorine is much 
easier to handle—there is no 
sludge problem which is most 
generally felt in disposition, 
clogging of lines, contactors, 
treaters, etc. Bleaching powder 
is a very unstable product while 
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there is no deterioration of 
either caustic or chlorine dur- 
ing storage. 

It is at this point that I would 
like to speak of the new product 
H TH (high test hypochlorite). 
The product is relatively new in 
the petroleum industry, as it has 
only been a short time since it 
has been available at a cost that 
would justify its consideration. 

Bleaching powder is made by 
saturating hydrated lime with 
chlorine gas. Its formula is usu- 
ally given as CaOCl,, calcium 
oxychloride. It is really a com- 
bination of calcium hypochlorite 
and calcium chloride which 
breaks down into such upon go- 
ing into solution. There is also 
present about 13 per cent of free 
calcium hydroxide and 5 per 
cent of insoluble matter mainly 
calcium carbonate. The mate- 
rial is very hygroscopic and de- 
composes rapidly in the pres- 
ence of moisture and heat. 

The available chlorine con- 
tent of a high grade chlorinated 
lime is 35 to 37 per cent upon 
leaving the factory but among 
small users the yield of chlorine 
is often very much less. 

H T H has an available chlo- 
rine content of 65 per cent. It is 
made by a wet process by chlo- 
rinating a milk of lime solution 
and evaporation in vacuum dry- 
ers. It is a true solid calcium hy- 
pochlorite and is stable under 
any ordinary conditions of stor- 
age. It may be kept for a year or 
more without any decomposi- 
tion. 

The calcium 
been 


chloride has 
converted into sodium 





Hilton New President 
Of S. O., Louisiana 


HOUSTON, April 3.—J. C. 
Hilton, formerly purchasing 
agent of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, will succeed Dan 
R. Weller as president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, a 
100 per cent subsidiary of the 
New Jersey corporation. Mr. 
Weller is resigning because of 
his health, but will continue 
connection with the Louisiana 
Standard as chairman of _ its 
board of directors. 

Mr. Weller, a Standard oil 
employe and executive for 38 
years, was in charge of United 
States Navy fuel oil require- 
ments in the world war. 


chloride so that the material is 
not hygroscopis. It has only 4 
per cent of insoluble matte) 
compared with bleaching pow- 
der’s 18 per cent and taking in- 
to consideration the availabl 
chlorine yield, the amount of 
sludge would be only 8 per cent 
of that of bleaching powder. In 
fact it is possible to use the so- 
lution diluted to the extent that 
practically all of the free cal- 
cium hydroxide, which we clas- 
sify as insoluble matter if used 
in higher concentrations, goes 
into solution. 

One plant in the Seminole 
field that was using bleaching 
powder found it necessary to 
clean the sludge out every week 
—upon changing to H T H, no 
cleaning has been necessary 
since going to it last October. 
H TH readily goes into solution 
which is not the case with 
bleaching powder. Often the 
pumping of undissolved par- 
ticles of bleaching powder re- 
sults in excessive corrosion. to 
the pump and _ treaters—this 
trouble is not experienced with 
H TH. It is necessary to han- 
dle only 40 per cent or less of 
material and its use results in 
cleaner and more satisfactory 
treating. 

It is a great favorite with the 
treating plant operators as all 
of the objectionable features of 
handling are eliminated. 

It might be in order here to 
mention a new _ process for 
treating refinery products that 
might spread to natural gaso- 
line. It is the cupric chloride 
method patented and developed 
by the research department of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. The 
company has almost completed 
a plant to use this method at its 
Borger refinery but does not 
contemplate extending it to nat- 
ural gasoline plants at present. 
Upon contacting the gasoline 
with cupric chloride the mercap- 
tans are oxidized to disulphides 
and muriatic§ acid. Cupric 
chloride is reformed from the 
cuprous chloride and muriatic 
acid by bubbling air through it. 

On account of the presence of 
the muratic acid it is necessary 
to build the entire treating plant 
with wood. The action takes 
place rapidly and the treating is 
continuous. The cupric chloride 
treatment takes place within a 
very narrow range of concentra- 
tion and we understand that the 
process is fully protected by 
patent. 
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Synthetic Lubricants and Motor Fuels 
Made by Petroleum Chemists 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 2 

OTOR lubricants of very 

high viscosity-tempera- 

ture coefficient, low car- 

bon residue and low pour point, 

are being made by the polymeri- 

zation of olefinic hydrocarbons 
with aluminum chloride. 

Their manufacture was ex- 
plained to chemists of the Petro- 
leum Division of the American 
Chemical Society April 1, by 
technologists of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana. 

These lubricants are being 
manufactured and tested for 
various purposes in motor cars 
by this company. Some of the 
results show exceptionally valu- 


By Arch L. Foster 
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able improvements over natural 
lubricants for some uses, it is 
said. 

The manufacture of benzene, 
C,H,, for motor fuel, from nat- 
ural gas by pyrolysis or ‘‘crack- 
ing’’ of gas without catalysts, 
under carefully controlled con- 
ditions, with good yields on a 
“once through”’ basis, has been 
carried out by H. M. Smith and 
the Bureau of Mines laboratory, 
and preparations are now under 
way for the construction of a 
large scale apparatus to con- 
tinue the research on a much 
larger scale. 

Preliminary figures place the 
benzene yield at 0.3 gallon per 








1000 cubic feet of methane gas, 
with less than one-third of the 
methane consumed. The pres- 
ence of ethane and higher hy- 
drocarbons such as are found in 
natural gas increases the yield 
markedly. 

Actual photographs of the ex- 
plosion wave in the cylinder of 
an automotive engine under de- 
tonating and _  non-detonating 
conditions have been made by 
Lloyd Withrow and T. A. Boyd 
of the General Motors Research 
Corp., which explain in great 
measure the action which takes 
place when detonation occurs. 

Production of commercial as- 
phalt from cracking still resi- 


Small scale apparatus used by the Bureau of Mines for the pyrolysis of natural gas to form higher hydrocar- 


bons, 


(1) Cylinder containing methane under pressure (2) Gasometer (3) Thermocouple leads (4) Molyb- 


denum wound furnace (5) Electrical tar precipitator (6) 10,000-volt transformer (7) Light oil absorption 


bottles (8) Glycerine sealed transfer pump (9) Exit gas delivery line to gasometer. 


It is understood that a 


large scale plant is being built at the Bureau of Mines Laboratory at Bartlesville, Okla. 
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dues, with suitable properties of 
penetration, ductility, melting 
carried out by Gustav Egloff 
point and solubilities has been 
and J. C. Morrell, the product 
being made from Mid-Continent 
crudes from which at present 
asphalt is not made in commer- 
cial quantities. 


Polymerized Olefins as Lubri- 
cants 
Synthetic lubricants were 


prepared by polymerizing un- 
saturated distillates from the 
cracking of paraffin wax, and 
from practically pure ethylene, 
butene —1 and —2, pentenes, 
trimethyl ethylene, cetene 
(from spermaceti or cetyl alco- 
hol), and a large number of 
other olefins, it was reported in 
the paper by F. W. Sullivan, V. 
Voorhees, A. W. Neeley and R. 
V. Shankland of the Standard 
of Indiana. Cracked distillates 
were made by cracking paraffin 
waxes with varying amounts of 
oil in them. 


In earlier work, Brownlee, in 
polymerizing cracked distillates 
from Pennsylvania gas _ oil, 
used two per cent by weight of 
aluminum chloride, and temper- 
atures up to 400 F. Mr. Sulli- 
van and his collaborators found 
that better yields, especially as 
to quality of product, were ob- 
tainable at temperatures not 
higher than 200 F. “In order 
to obviate the possibility of 
small differences due to differ- 
ences in polymerizing condi- 
tions,’’ the authors stated, ‘a 
procedure was standardized as 
closely as possible. 


“A solution of 420 grams of 
amylene in 3 liters of naphtha, 
rendered inert by previous 
aluminum chloride treatment, 
was agitated with 75 grams of 
aluminum chloride for 8 hours 
at 57.2° C. At the end of this 
time the product was allowed to 
settle, sludge was separated and 
the supernatant solution of oil, 
after washing successively with 
NaOH solution and water, was 
reduced with fire and steam to 
the desired viscosity. 


“The oil obtained by hydroly- 
sis of the aluminum chloride 
sludge was of inferior quality in 
all respects. This fact is con- 


firmed by the results of Stanley; 
Nash, Stanley and Bowen who 
found that as the temperature 
of polymerization of ethlene 
with aluminum chloride was in- 
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creased the yield and quality of 
‘combined’ oil diminished. 

“All the olefins were poly- 
merized in naphtha solution ex- 
cept cetene which was agitated 
with aluminum chloride at 
57.2° C. in the absence of any 
diluent. Most of the olefins 
were made by the dehydration 
of the corresponding alcohol 
over Al,O,. Cetene was made by 
the thermal decomposition of 
spermaceti or cetyl alcohol. The 
results of these experiments are 
given in Table I. 

“In general, it appears from 
this table that in the case of nor- 
mal olefins, with increasing 
molecular weight of the raw ma- 
terial, the temperature coeffi- 
cient of viscosity decreases. Al- 
though the polymerized oil from 
cetene had a lower temperature 
coefficient of viscosity than any 
of the other synthetic oils, it 
had a higher cold test. Inves- 
tigation showed that this high 
cold test was not due to the pres- 
ence of a small amount of high 
melting wax, but rather to the 
presence of a relatively large 
amount of low melting wax. 

“In the case of isomeric ole- 
fins the change of viscosity with 
temperature increases with the 
degree of branching of the 
starting material. This cannot 
be expressed quantitatively and 
there are exceptions, as in the 
case of normal butylene com- 
pared with isobutylene.” 


HE authors carried out a se- 

ries of polymerizations to de- 
termine the effect of the boiling 
range on the temperature-vis- 
cosity coefficient. As was indi- 
cated by the experiments on the 
pure olefins, they found that the 
longer the straight chain of the 
unsaturated distillate ploymer- 
ized, the lower the coefficient of 
the resulting heavy oil. 

Most of the unsaturated dis- 
tillate was approximately 90 per 
cent unsaturated. It was found, 
according to the authors, that 
the degree of unsaturation af- 
fected the yield of viscous oil 
considerably. For instance, a 
60 per cent unsaturated oil gave 
a yield of about 20 per cent of 
oil of a viscosity of 200 Saybolt 
at 210 F., while a 90 per cent 
unsaturated distillate yielded 35 
per cent of 200 viscosity oil. 

Another point of interest in 
the results obtained is the fact 
that the polymerization of a 





mixture of unsaturated oils 
gave a viscous oil of the same 
characteristics on viscosity, etc., 
as did a blend of the ploymeri- 
zation products of the two orig- 
inal components of the mixture, 
polymerized separately. 


To illustrate, the oil resulting 
from the polymerization of a 
mixture of propylene’ and 
cracked paraffin wax showed 
the same loss in viscosity be- 
tween 100 F. and 210 F. as did 
a proportionate blend of the 
products from the two compon- 
ents which were polymerized 
separately and then blended in 
calculated percentages. 


The proportion of aluminum 
chloride employed for best re- 
sults was found to be three per 
cent. If the reaction is carried 
out until all unsaturates are 
polymerized, the viscous oil 
yield is higher the lower the 
temperature of reaction. 


These experiments were Ccar- 
ried out first in a six-liter cylin- 
drical, vertical autoclave 
equipped with stirrers and pres- 
sure gauge. Later four-gallon 
steel cylinders heated internal- 
ly by steam and mounted on 
trunnions, and small-plant scale 
work was carried in two-barrel 
jacketed kettles fitted for cen- 
trifugal circulation. A _ large 
number of different catalysts 
were studied, silicon and titani- 
um tetrachlorides, as well as 
heavy metal chorides, none of 
which showed the efficiency of 
aluminum chloride. 

Table 1 shows the convention- 
al inspection of two synthetic 
oils which have been manufac- 
tured in quantities large enough 
to be placed on the market, and 
are available to the public. 


TABLE 1 


Properties of Two Commercial 
Synthetic Lubricants 


Gravity, °APT ...... 30.6 29.7 
SN. mnincccomianns 515°F (268°C) 615°F (324°C) 
ee -20°F (-28.9°C) O°F (-17.8°C) 
Viscosity: 
Say. Univ. at 
100°F (87.8°C) 850 3250 
Say. Univ. at 
210° (98.9°C) 85 197 
Calne, Pi. ccs 2 2% 
Conradson Carbon, % 13 A 


Slight Oxidation, 
Mg. Sludge/10 
gms. of oil ........ 1.8 2.8 


The lubricants showing the 
best properties for use proved, 
as might be expected, to be 
those made from cracked par- 
affin wax. This is ascribed to 
the fact that such cracked mate- 
rial contains longer straight 
chains than those from any 
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ACCURACY 


; in every curb pump accuracy is 
imperative. 


















If this accuracy is insured the foot 
valve must be tight. 


Morrison Foot Valves made in a 
large variety of 

styles have earned FIG. 333 
an enviable reputa- 
tion for enduring 
tightness. 
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FIG,339 


Patent 
applied for 


Morrison Foot Valves 
are made in two distinct 
types, the composition 
seat and the metal to 
metal seat. 


This affords the buyer his 
opeitert,. Choice of two well established 
methods of valve seating. 


FIG. 335 


Accuracy and close precision in the manufacture 
of these valves insure their absolute tightness. 


Please write for booklet’showing full line 
of foot valves and angle check valves. 


IMORIRMSOM IBIROS 
DUBUQUE. IOWA. 
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other source. The oils polymer- 
ized from cyclohexene and from 
pinene (the latter fractionated 
from turpentine oil) resemble 
closely natural oils of so-called 
naphthenic origin in low A.P.I. 
gravity and low temperature Co- 
efficient of viscosity. From this 
the authors deduce that the nat- 
ural naphthenic oils are poly- 
naphthenes with most of the 
carbon atoms in, or attached di- 
rectly to, the rings. 

To determine the behavior of 
the synthetic oils in service, in 
comparison with natural lubri- 
cants refined for the same pur- 
poses, a synthetic oil and a typi- 
cal black oil, each of 157 sec- 
onds viscosity at 210 F., were 
tested in a standard steering 
gear. At 0 F. the synthetic oil 
required a torque of one-half 
pound at the circumference of a 
17-inch wheel, the black requir- 
ing five pounds. At minus 20 
F., the torque for the synthetic 
and black oils respectively were 
1.2 and 120 pounds. 


In a standard transmission, 
the torque for shifting was 3 
pounds for synthetic oils, and 
15-20 pounds for a commercial 
transmission lubricant of like 
‘viscosity at standard tempera- 
ture. Fifty hours of service in 
a well known make of motor 
increased the color of synthetic 
oil from 5.6 to 101 true color 
units; a Mid-Continent lubricat- 
ing oil of the same viscosity 
showed an increase of from 163 
to 762 units on the true color 
scale. 


The authors state that a large 
amount of data has been ob- 
tained on combustion engine 
tests with the new oils, and a re- 
port of these results will be 
made later. 


Photographing Combustion 

Synchronizing a fast camera 
lens with the explosion period of 
a single cylinder gasoline en- 
gine, Lloyd Withrow and T. A. 
Boyd of the General Motors lab- 
oratory were able to obtain ac- 
tual photographs of the passage 
of the explosion wave across the 
cylinder head. 

A special cylinder head was 
equipped with a long narrow 
window, five inches by *,-inch, 
the material being quartz. One 
end of the window was placed 
immediately above the termin- 
als of the spark plug, and the 
window stretched directly 
across the cylinder. The rela- 


tive fragility of the material, 
quartz, as compared to metal 
prevented the use of heavily de- 
tonating fuels, but the experi- 
menters were able to obtain 
enough knock to demonstrate 
its action thoroughly. 


The camera was placed imme- 
diately above the cylinder head, 
vertically downward, and a fun- 
nel shaped hood connected to 
the cylinder top. An f. 1.5 lens 
and Eastman portrait panchro- 
matic cut film were used. Pres- 
sure records were obtained of 
the pressure developed within 
the cylinder during the explo- 
sion photographed. 


The film was placed on a rap- 
idly revolving drum, before 
which was placed a specially de- 
signed shutter. Both drum and 
shutter were operated indirectly 
by the engine mechanism, and 
synchronized with it so as to ex- 
pose only one explosion to the 
film when the operation had 
reached the desired conditions. 


HE photographic records 

show that, when no detona- 
tion occurs during the explosion, 
the rate of flame travel from 
the spark plug toward the op- 
posite side of the head is fairly 
regular, progressing on a rela- 
tively even front over the path. 
The pressure curves show also 
that no irregular increases in 
pressure occur, the curve being 
smooth and without’ sharp 
breaks. 

When detonating conditions 
are introduced, the flame travels 
for the greater part of its path 
in essentially the same manner 
as in the absence of detonation. 
In either case there appears to 
be slight interval after the 
spark before the flame starts to 
travel away from the terminals, 
the time being equivalent to 
about five degrees of crankshaft 
rotation. 

When detonation is occurring, 
the flame reaches a point about 
four-fifths of the distance from 
the plug to the opposite side of 
the head without appreciable 
distortion of the curve. For the 
next half-inch the speed appears 
to decrease appreciably, after 
which the remaining distance to 
the far side of the head is trav- 
eled at detonating speeds, ap- 
proaching the infinite in rate. 

The rate of flame travel be- 
fore detonation is about 80 feet 
per second. Indications are that 
auto-ignition took place, in some 


cases at least, near the end wall 
of the combustion chamber just 
as the detonation wave begins, 
this wave spreading backward 
toward the spark plug to meet 
the oncoming combustion wave. 


Three Forms of Paraffin Wax 


Three distinct forms of paraf- 
fin wax are found in petroleum, 
according to the results of many 
investigators; L. M. Henderson 
of the Atlantic Refining Co. and 
his collaborators reported some 
original results tending to show 
the conditions under which the 
different types predominate, and 
the influence on each of the 
presence of the others, varying 
concentrations, and other vari- 
ables. 


The types referred to by these 
authors are plate, needle, and 
an indefinite form termed by 
them as mal-crystalline. The 
conclusions reached by _ the 
authors are stated best in their 
own terms: 


“1. Petroleum waxes, instead 
of being composed solely, or 
even predominantly, of normal 
paraffin hydrocarbons, contain 
several series which are homo- 
logous at least with respect to 
physical properties and crystal 
form. 


“2. The members of a given 
series show marked similarity 
in crystal form. 


**3. The broad types of crys- 
tal form may be given as (1) 
plate, (2) needle, and (3) mal- 
erystalline; the last named 
group being characterized by 
lack of any definite recognizable 
form. 


“4. The general crystal form 
(plate or needle) of a given 
pure wax is an inherent proper- 
ty of the compound, and is de- 
pendent of factors such as vis- 
cosity of the solvent. Marked 
changes in the chemical charac- 
ter of the solvent may change 
details of the shape of the plate, 
but do not destroy the general 
plate characteristics. 


cr 


5. Both needle and mal- 
crystalline waxes have marked 
powers of impressing their form 
upon plate waxes, the latter ap- 
parently being the most power- 
ful. Neither mal-crystalline nor 
needle waxes, however, are capa- 
ble of affecting the form of plate 
waxes unless the solubility rela- 
tionships are such that the nee- 
dle or mal-crystalline waxes 
may separate from solution si- 
multaneously with the plates.” 
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East Texans to Enjoin Prorating 


Allowance of 90,000 Bbls. 


HOUSTON, April 4 


RORATING of East Texas 

crude oil production at 90,- 

000 barrels daily, ordered 
for April 10 by the state rail- 
road commission, will be con- 
tested in the courts by anti-pro- 
rationists. 

They announced dissatisfac- 
tion with that figure and the 
commission’s step-up schedule 
that would bring the Sabine Up- 
lift region in Gregg, Rusk, 
Smith and Upshur counties to 
130,000 barrels daily produc- 
tion, attainable July 1. 

Sabine Uplift region produc- 
tion had reached to 175,000 bar- 
rels daily, April 3, with 135 
wells completed; 15 of that 
number were shut in for lack of 
crude outlet. Additional opera- 
tions totaled 296, including ac- 
tive locations and rigs, of which 
198 were actually drilling. 

Former Governor Dan M. 
Moody, counsel for the East 
Texas Lease, Royalty & Pro- 
ducers Association, of which 
Carl Estes of Tyler is the lead- 
ing anti-prorationist spirit, has 
until Friday, April 10 to file 
briefs seeking restraining order. 
It was indicated such an order 
would be sought in Travis coun- 
ty district court at Austin. 

East Texas figures in the gen- 
eral order bring state totals to 
approximately 691,000 barrels 
after April 10, with periodic 
step-ups that call for a maxi- 
mum exceeding 740,000 barrels, 
July 1. The state total compares 
with 644,253 barrels in the pre- 
ceding prorating period, when 
the Sabine Uplift region was un- 
der no restriction whatsoever. 

In the new general order, 
three districts were reduced ap- 
proximately 61,000 barrels 
daily to make way for part of 
the East Texas allotment. Re- 
ductions included fixing of West 
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Texas production at 213,431 
barrels, or reduction from re- 
cent allowable of 245,927 bar- 
rels; southwest Texas, reduction 
from 77,447 to 63,000 barrels; 
and Gulf Coastal Texas, from 
155,000 to 140,000 barrels. 
Yates field, in West Texas, was 
reduced from 89,500 barrels to 
70,000 barrels and other cuts 
placed elsewhere in the Permi- 
an Salt Basin region. 


Recommendations of its Cen- 
tral Proration Committee were 
adopted by the commission with 
regard to the Gulf Coast and 
southwest Texas, but it went the 
advisory group one better in 
cutting West Texas below the 
232,931 barrels suggested. The 
Panhandle district, recently 
prorated at 35,000 barrels daily 
and recommended for a similar 
future maximum, was given 37,- 
000 barrels in the new order. 

Wichita Falls district, slated 
for readjustment, had allow- 
ance of 58,144 barrels in the 
preceding prorating period and 
was recommended for 59,630 
barrels in the new order. It is 
proposed to raise the allowable 
there to 63,000 barrels in 30 
days. Similarly, the general 
Ranger territory had allowable 
of 25,000 barrels and was rec- 
ommended for 23,447 barrels. 
It, too, is to be increased within 
30 days, probably to 33,500 bar- 
rels. 


AN field, in central East 

Texas, now operating under 
40,000 barrels daily outlet, 
steps up automatically 5000 
barrels daily in May and June 
monthly periods until 50,000 
barrels allowable is reached, 
under an old agreement with 
the commission and the Central 
Proration Committee. The cen- 
tral East Texas district, includ- 


ing Van, has April allowable of 
52,050 barrels, compared with 
38,735 barrels at the beginning 
of the old order, and adjusted 
thereafter. 

In fixing its Sabine Uplift 
region step-up, the commission 
allocated to that district 90,000 
barrels daily from April 10-30; 
98,500 barrels, May 1-15; 106,- 
500 barrels, May 16-31; 118,000 
barrels, June 1-15; and 130,000 
barrels, June 16-30. 


IVIDED among the three 
areas of the Sabine Uplift 
district, the Joiner area steps up 
from 40,000 barrels, progres- 
sively to 42,000, 44,000, 48,000 


and 52,000 barrels; Kilgore 
area, 35,000, 37,500, 40,000, 


44,000 and 48,000 barrels; La- 
throp or Longview area, 15.- 
000, 19,000, 22,500, 26,000 and 
30,000 barrels. 


Adjusted to such step-ups and 
the automatic increases men- 
tioned for Van, the state allow- 
able in Texas will exceed 740,- 
000 barrels daily, July 1, as- 
suming successful application of 
commission orders for the Sa- 
bine Uplift region. 


The general order applies for 
a six months period, but the Sa- 
bine Uplift region of East Texas 
is covered only by a 90-day or- 
der, which means this territory 
will come up for further con- 
sideration ahead of other pro- 
ducing areas. 


In issuing its new schedules 
six days after conclusion of Aus- 
tin proration hearings, and four 
days after its preceding general 
order had expired, the commis- 
sion announced it will insist on 
appointing umpires in the sev- 
eral fields and having them paid 
by the state. Previously the 
operating companies had them- 
selves paid umpires, but the 
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commission’s approval was re- 
quired in “hiring and firing.’ 

Chairman C. V. Terrell an- 
nounced the governor would be 
asked at once for appropriations 
to provide for state pay of um- 
pires and also an engineer to 
be attached to the commission 
staff to collect data on which 
proration is based. 

Work of this character has 
been handled in the _ past 
through the Central Proration 
Committee, of which Robert R. 
Penn of Dallas is chairman and 
David Donoghue of Fort Worth 
is technical advisor. The Cen- 
tral Proration Committtee is 
composed of two representatives 
of the crude oil purchasing 
agencies, two representatives of 
the Texas division, Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil & Gas Association, and 


Extension 


northeasterly of the Sabine 

uplift producing district, in 
East Texas, was forecast by the 
coring of oil sand in the Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Co.’s Harrison county 
test on the Mrs. Cora L. Daven- 
port land. 

The Sinclair test, 18 miles 
west of Marshall, in the John V. 
Morton survey, had five feet of 
slightly saturated cil sand at 
3693-3698 feet, before drilling 
14 feet of shale and 16 feet of 
lime to 3728 feet. 

Whether the test makes a 
well or not the show found will 
have bearing on future wildcat- 
ting on the 2000-acre Sinclair 
block and other leaseholds in 
western Harrison county. Sur- 
face elevation of the test is 396 
feet above sea level. 

Commercial production in the 
Harrison county area would 
give the general district a 
length of more than 40 miles, 
extending northerly from the 
Junior and Kilgore areas of 
northwestern Rusk county past 
the Lathrop area in Gregg coun- 
ty; the productive width of the 
district has been proved for five 
miles in the Joiner area, wester- 
ly into Smith county, and nearly 
seven miles from the Lathrop 
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two representatives of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association 
of Texas, besides Mr. Penn. 

The commission’s announced 
stand amounts to its knuckling 
to certain demands of anti-pro- 
rationists Moody and Estes, who 
had maintained they ‘will not 
accept dictation from the Cen- 
tral Proration Committee,” but 
who apparently see no injustice 
in dictating on their own ac- 
count. 

When Governor Sterling gets 
the commission’s recommenda- 
tion for state funds to carry on 
with proration he may be ex- 
pected to have something more 
to say about the administration 
bill now in the legislature de- 
signed to create a new conser- 
vation commission and divest 
the railroad commission of its 


present handling of natural re- 
source affairs. 

Former Governor Pat M. 
Neff, who has been at political 
odds with other 
members, did not sign either 
the East Texas or the general 
prorating order. He announced 
he would issue a _ statement 
later. At the same time he 
called attention to the fact he 
had not signed a prorating or- 
der since last October. 

In a recent statement issued 
after Governor Sterling’s an- 
nouncement of the administra- 
tion measure to create a new 
conservation board, Neff at- 
tacked policies of his colleagues 
on the commission. They, in 
turn, took cognizance of his at- 
tacks and some interchange of 
personalities resulted. 


of Sabine Uplift Area 


To Harrison County Foreseen 


HOUSTON, April 4 
Prscrincss extension 12 miles 


discovery well to the Selby Oil 
& Gas Co.’s No. 1 Snavely, one 
mile south of Gladewater, in 
western Gregg county. 


- The previously reported Snav- 

ely test! had not been finally 
completed when this was writ- 
ten, but was regarded as cer- 
tainly a commercial well. It 
had a second oil sand at 3582- 
3585 feet, after first coring sev- 
en feet of saturated pay at 3529- 
3536 feet, and has been stand- 
ing with 7-inch casing set. 


Two big wells in the Kilgore 
area are the No. 2 Laird of Stan- 
olind Oil & Gas Co., and Crosby, 
Isaac Ruddle survey, which 
flowed 290 barrels in 10 minutes 
at 3655 feet; and H. W. Elliott’s 
No. 1 Andrews, William F. Hyde 
survey, three miles north of 
Bateman-Crim production on 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s 
block. 


The Elliott well blew out 
through casing, but after its 
control flowed 450 barrels in the 
first one hour and 20 minutes, 
through one and one-half inch 
choker. In three hours it flowed 
1182 barrels on various size 
chokers. 

It is considered a connecting 
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link between the Kilgore and 
Lathrop areas, indicating possi- 
bly continuous production along 
the Comanchean Cretaceous 
shoreline that flanks the region- 
al uplift. 


Additional big wells come in 
daily in the general district, 
adding to the list of owners such 
major operators as Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., Shell Oil Corp., 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tidal 
Oil Co., and other substantial 
interests not hitherto in the pro- 
ducing column. ; 

From now on such substantial 
interests as Gulf Production Co., 
Selby Oil & Gas Co., and others, 
will be added to the list, which 
has included Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., and Arkansas Fuel 
Oil Co., for weeks or months. 

Smaller operators and one- 
well owners continue to com- 
plete wells, principally in the 
south end or Joiner area, 30 
miles south of Lathrop develop- 
ment and nine miles south of 
the Bateman-Crim discovery, 
near Kilgore. 

Altogether the district ac- 
counts for 296 operations rang- 
ing from active locations to rigs 
and test drillings; 196 are in the 
latter classification. A high 
mark of past production was 
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Smith county’s first well in the Sabine Uplift region of East Texas was 
the Guy V. Lewis No. 1 Cook, which extended the Joiner district westward 
from Rusk county and gave it a width of five miles. The picture shows 
it flowing through 4-inch flow line before turning into separator through 
three-quarter inch choker at rate of 137 barrels in 30 minutes. The oil 


stream extended 200 feet into the woods against the wind. 


Pressure 


later tested 400 pounds through choker 


reached April 3, when the field 
produced 175,000 barrels daily 
from 135 completed wells, 15 of 
which were shut in for lack of 
market facilities. 

The rapidity of development 
is indicated by a compilation 
made April 4, showing the com- 
pletions for the preceding seven 
days in the general district. 
Thirty-six producing wells were 
completed included 21 in the 
Joiner, ten in the Kilgore and 
five in Lathrop areas. Two more 
had pay and were ready to com- 
plete in the Lathrop, 16 in Kil- 
gore and 20 in the Joiner. 


Operators in the three areas 
have been called to meet April 
8, at Henderson and Longview 
to organize their respective divi- 
sions for proration under orders 
of the state railroad commis- 
sion. Although anti-proration- 
ists are to test production curb 
in the courts the commission is 
proceeding as though no action 
would be taken. 


The commission defined the 
Henderson or Joiner area for 
proration to include all acreage 
in Smith and Rusk counties 
south of a line running east and 
west through the center of the 
present post office in the town of 
Overton, provided that a lease 
or property cut by such line 
shall be treated as lying wholly 
in the Henderson area if more 
than 50 per cent of its acreage 
lies south of said line and other- 
wise wholly outside of such 
area. 

The Kilgore area was defined 
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to include all acreage lying 
north of the north line of the 
Henderson area as set forth and 
south of the Sabine river. The 
Lathrop or Longview area is to 
include all acreage north of the 
Sabine river in the district. 

Each of the three areas will 
have its own umpire. Organiza- 
tion for proration will be 
watched with general interest 
because market outlets so far 
are confined exclusively to ship- 
ments of crude through short 
gathering systems to tank car 
loading racks for railroad deliv- 
ery. 

Only the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. has built a trunk pipeline 
connection into the field and it 
is reported to have contracted 
available capacity for common 
carrier shipments of others. The 
Texas Pipe Line Co., Arkansas 
Pipe Line Co., and the Atlas 
Pipe Line Co., of Shreveport, 
are proceeding with construc- 
tion. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. is 
shipping in tank cars instead of 
flanging up its pipeline link 
with a trunk system from Van 
to the Louisiana boundary. Gulf 
Pipe Line Co., after surveying 
for a short line connection from 
the Joiner and Kilgore areas to 
its Oklahoma-to-Gulf trunk sys- 
tem has announced no date for 
completion of construction. The 
affiliated Gulf Production Co., 
however, completed its first well 
in the district April 4, when its 
No. 1 Peterson in the Kilgore 
areas made at the rate of 16,000 
barrels initial. 


Cities Service Forms 
New Pipeline Unit 


HOUSTON, April 3.—ArkKan- 
sas Pipe Line Corp. has been 
formed as a subsidiary of the 
Arkansas Natural Gas Co., of 
the Cities Service group to op- 
erate a 70-mile crude oil trans- 
portation system connecting the 
Lathrop territory of Gregg 
County, East Texas, with the 
Shreveport district refineries of 
the affiliated Louisiana Oil Re- 
fining Corp. Lathrop area pro- 
duction of the Cities Service in- 
terests is owned through the 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., another 
affiliated interest. 


Officers of the new pipeline 
corporation are Henry UL. 
Doherty, New York, president; 
D. W. Harris, Shreveport, vice 
president and general manager: 
H. R. Dickinson, general su- 
perintendent; E. N. Watkins, 
secretary; B. R. Muirhead, 
treasurer. Active operations will 
be in charge of Gordon L. Gano. 

Construction work on the new 
pipeline, it is announced, wil! 
proceed immediately. Mean- 
time, the Arkansas Fuel Oi! 
Co.’s Gregg county production is 
being shipped to Shreveport in 
tank cars on a seven cents 
freight rate of the Texas & Pa- 
cific railroad. 


Proration Upheld in 
One Travis Court 


HOUSTON, April 4.—Dan M. 
Moody’s briefs attacking East 
Texas proration orders on be- 
half of lease and royalty in- 
terests are expected to be filed 
in Judge J. D. Moore’s court at 
Austin, Travis county. The only 
other Travis county district 
judge, C. A. Wheeler, recently 
gave a sweeping decision in the 
Danciger Oil & Refining Co. 
case, originating in the Panhan- 
dle district, upholding the right 
of the railroad commission to 
order proration in its capacity 
as the state’s conservation 
agency. 

The Danciger case is now on 
appeal to a higher court. 
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How to Write a Convention 
Speech 


(As it appears after listen- 
ing to several thousand of 
them.) 


—SELECT a title. In case 
one is not supplied by the 
program committee. When 

at a loss for something specific, 
take ‘‘Cooperation,” ‘“‘Service,’’ 
or any other word that has a 
grand sound to it. After all, 
the title is like a circus tent; 
any kind of a menagerie can be 
gathered under it. 


2—If the address is to deal 
with the oil business, start off 
either with some Biblican refer- 
ence to petroleum or the Drake 
well. Audiences have become 
accustomed to such introduc- 
tions and they resent any de- 
parture therefrom. Ata recent 
convention a speaker plunged 
boldly into his subject, ommit- 
ting the classic forms of begin- 
ning, and the delegates as one 
man arose and left the room. 

3—Early in the speech it is 
best to insert one of the stand- 
ard jokes of the season. These 
can be obtained, fully equipped 
with detachable puns and stop 
light to indicate place for 
laughing, from any anecdote 
foundry or from a Pullman 
smoking compartment. The 
latter class, of course, will re- 
quire some renovation. 

4—-At some appropriate point 
it is well to undertake to prove 
the main thesis of the speech by 
statistics. It will be just as well 
to hold the figures until late in 
the address so that the audi- 
ence will have become mentally 
dull and unable to check up on 
the statistics as they are read. 
Practically any set of figures 
will do, unless the speech is to 
be published. 

5—The paper 


should be 
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bright and cheery up to the last 
paragraph, which should wind 
up the address with a solemn 
note of warning. The crowd 
will then go away convinced 
that it has heard a powerful 
message on something and that 
it should get down to some deep 
thinking. The quotation, “Ill 
fares the land, to hastening ills 
a prey,” etc., is always good 
stuff for the final note. 
* * * 


Jack Walton, who earned na- 
tional notoriety and impeach- 
ment for himself while gover- 
nor of Oklahoma several years 
back, was nominated for mayor 
of Oklahoma City in the pri- 
maries. Although he is under 
federal indictment for alleged 
mail fraud in connection with 
the promotion of the Universal 
Oil & Gas Co., more than 8000 
people voted for him. 

* * * 

Lewis B. (Tip) O'Neil, for- 
merly of the California Petro- 
leum Corp., before its absorp- 
tion by The Texas Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and more recently an 
Independent operator, heads 
the newly formed Northwest 
Gas & Transport Co., which will 
serve the Anaconda, Butte and 
East Helena smelting district 
from the Cutbank field of Mon- 
tana. It is announced con- 
tracts are soon to be awarded 
for gas pipeline construction 
totaling in excess of $10,000,- 
000 in connection with the proj- 
ect. 

% * x 

Ex-Senator William B. Pine, 
Okmulgee oil producer, was 
welcomed home from Washing- 
ton March 20 with a dinner at 
the Okmulgee Country Club. 
Senator Pine retired on March 
4 when his successor, Thomas 
P. Gore, assumed office. 

* * * 


L. L. Langworthy, for many 


years head of the pipeline de- 
partment of the Midwest Re- 
fining Co., Casper, has resigned 
to go with the North Central 
Gas Co. William H. Tolhurst, 
formerly in the engineering de- 
partment of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, at Casper, also 
became associated with the 
North Central company recent- 
ly. 


* * * 


Gregory Powell, for several 
years a member of the Midwest 
Refining Co.’s industrial rela- 
tions department and recently 
secretary to the late Gov. Frank 
C. Emerson, of Wyoming, has 
been appointed secretary of the 
Wyoming board of charities and 
reform. 

os % Ss 


The Mid-Continent section, 
American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers,  in- 
augurated the custom March 23 
of meeting at luncheon each 
Monday noon. The place is 
room 402, Tulsa Building, and 


visiting members of the 
A. I. M. E. are invited to at- 
tend. 


William L. Clark, formerly 
of the Caracas Petroleum Corp., 
in Venezuela, returned to the 
Mid-Continent after an absence 
of nine months. He is planning 
an early return to Venezuela. 
Mr. Clark was district engineer 
for the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
in the early days of the Pan- 
handle development, later serv- 
ing as chief engineer for the 
Miller Method Co. 


* % * 


Lest We Forget: “Leading 
geologists have concluded that 
no more large oil pools will be 
found and are advising buying 
production even at prevailing 
high prices.’’ Fifteen Year- 
ago item in Tulsa Tribune. 
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Producer to Share the Burden 
Of Low Gasoline Market 


LOS ANGELES, April 3 

N INITIATING crude oil price 
schedules for California 

fields, effective March 30, 
which penalize oils of a high 
gasoline content, Union Oil Co. 
of California has definitely in- 
dicated a trend to bring the pro- 
ducers into closer contact with 
the economic status of the in- 
dustry. 

Late in February and continu- 
ing through March, gasoline 
prices throughout Pacific Coast 
territory were materially re- 
duced. 

With the high crude oil price 
structures that have been in ef- 
fect for the past year, this con- 
dition developed a crisis and in- 
volved a change in fundamental 
economics of the industry. 


Instead of maintaining crude 
prices in the face of lower real- 
ization values for refined prod- 
ucts, schedules have been re- 
vised downward in three sub- 
stantial cuts, amounting to a 
total of 90 cents per barrel for 
28 gravity crude, $1.27 for 34 
gravity and $1.61 for some 40 
gravity oils. 

Such revolutionary revision 
of crude structures was believed 
necessary to bring the _ local 
market to a stable footing. In 
the past independent refiners 
have met lower gasoline sched- 
ules by either curtailing opera- 
tions during the disturbed con- 
ditions or offering the producer 
a price for his crude substan- 
tially below the market price. 

With major purchasers refus- 
ing to take this independent oil, 
which was usually in excess of 
the independent’s' allowable 
quota under the proration pro- 
gram, the oil found its way into 
the hands of small refiners to 
the unsettling of the gasoline 
market. 

While it was anticipated the 
trend among Pacific Coast pur- 
chasing companies might be to- 
ward the taking of oil on a con- 
signment basis, as was initiat- 
ed by Richfield Oil Co. acting 
under receivership, it is now 
thought that such a_ practice 
will be used only where large 
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producers are willing to gamble 
on the netback from the sale 
of refined products rather than 
on a stable price for their oil. 


Richfield is now working out 
a sliding scale charge to the 
producer for acting as an agent 
in refining and marketing his 
crude. The consignment plan, 
while not an unqualified suc- 
cess, due to difficulties of con- 
trolling the price of refined 
products and to the fact that it 


released oil to independent mar- 
keting companies, is still con- 
sidered to have considerable 
merit. 


Estimates of the length of the 
period that existing crude and 
gasoline price schedules will re- 
main in effect varies from 30 to 
90 days. 





TORONTO—Drilling for oil 
and gas in the spring will be- 
gin in the Three Rivers region 
of Quebec by the Hope Engi- 
neering Co., Mt. Vernon, O. It 
has acquired 300 square milés 
in this district, according to re- 
ports. 

Another company to begin 
drilling here is the Alberta Gas 
& Fuel Co. 


Association Takes Over Operation 
Of Kettleman Hills Field 


LOS ANGELES, April 3 
[in the Ric in its new offices 


in the Richfield Oil Building, 

Los Angeles, the Kettleman 
North Dome Association  be- 
came a definite entity in the 
California industry April 1 
when it took over control of the 
association acreage that is to be 
operated under the recently per- 
fected two-unit plan of develop- 
ment. 


The association under the di- 
rection of J. A. Brown, presi- 
dent, William Reinhardt, man- 
ager, and C. E. Sampson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, has outlined a 
program calling for ten wells to 
be drilled or recompleted to pro- 
tect property lines from drain- 
age by acreage not included in 
the co-operative agreement. 


As soon as possible after com- 
pensating production has been 
added by these additional com- 
pletions it is planned to kill Mil- 
ham Exploration Co.’s discovery 
well, Elliott 1 and its offset Con- 
tinental Oil Co.’s 12-8, both of 
which have high gas to oil 
ratios. 

A list of employees selected 
from men now employed in the 
Kettleman Hills, their salaries, 
and positions, has been submit- 
ted to the directors for approv- 
al. The important position of 


field superintendent has been 
definitely filled by Chester In- 
man, formerly field superintend- 
ent for Shell Oil Co. and affiliat- 
ed with that company for nearly 
15 years. 

Other appointments include, 
C. L. Clark, for ten years head 
of the Shell foreign employ- 
ment department, as chief pe- 
troleum engineer; Tabor Mah- 
ler, mechanical engineer with 
Shell for five years, as chief 
field engineer; C. B. Kimberlin, 
formerly in the Shell produc- 
tion division, has been appoint- 
ed production supervisor for the 
north dome; and W. B. Thom- 
son, auditing department Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. was se- 
lected as auditor. 

Some criticism of the selec- 
tion of engineers comparatively 
unfamiliar with problems inher- 
ent to the Kettleman Hills in 
preference to men who have 
worked from the beginning in 
exploiting this area has been 
manifest by interested oil com- 
panies. 

Preparations are now under 
way to build a main camp on 
section 18, 22-18 and auxiliary 
camps at various points along 
the 13 miles of structure. Gath- 
ering systems, tank farms, and 
roads will also be constructed 
within a short time. 
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Thorough Definition of Waste Given 


In Proposed California Law. 


LOS ANGELES, April 2 
EGISLATIVE measures de- 
signed to regulate Califor- 
nia’s oil industry form a 
large part of the daily discus- 
sion of industrial committees of 
the state senate and assembly 
at Sacramento. While it is an- 
ticipated several amendments 
to these acts will be necessary 
before they become law, their 
present forms are indicative of 
the type of legislation sought. 


Perhaps the most important 
of these is Senate Bill 362, pre- 
pared by A. L. Weil, legal coun- 
sel for General Petroleum Corp. 
and sponsored by Senator Shar- 
key. It is designed primarily 
as a means of enforcing curtail- 
ment under the guise of prohib- 
iting and preventing waste. 

Essentially it provides for the 
creation of an oil conservation 
commission of three members 
chosen by members of the five 
boards of district oil and gas 
commissioners. 


Members to this new conser- 
vation commission will be elect- 
ed for variable terms, one for 
two years, one for three years 
and one for four years, succes- 
sors to be elected for terms of 
four years, respectively, or in 
case of a vacancy to fill the un- 
expired term. The state oil and 
gas supervisor is to be ex-officio 
secretary of the commission. 

Duties of this commission, 
which, if it becomes law, will 
do away with the necessity of 
proration umpires, will be to in- 
quire into the production of oil 
in the state and the extent of 
the current requirements for 
use within and for shipments to 
points without and of require- 
ments for the maintenance in 
storage of such reserves as are 
necessary to meet and insure 
the continuity of an adequate 
supply of crude. It will do this 
in order to determine whether 
or not there is waste. 
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By Jack N. Westsmith 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


Waste, a major stumbling 
block in the gas conservation 
act by reason of its ambiguity, 
is defined in this bill to include 
underground waste or destruc- 
tion without beneficial use, sur- 
face waste or destruction with- 
out beneficial use, waste by re- 
duction of the total quantity of 
recoverable crude oil in any un- 
derground source of supply by 
the careless or improper drill- 
ing or operation of wells, and 
the waste incident to or result- 
ing from the production of 
crude oil when current produc- 
tion together with the amount 
of oil in storage exceeds cur- 
rent requirements. 


Loss by evaporation or leak- 
age and the increased hazard of 
loss from fire and other causes 
resulting from storing oil in ex- 
cess of the necessary quantities 
is also declared to be waste. 


N ORDER to ascertain the 

facts necessary to the en- 
forcement of this act, the com- 
mission is vested with the au- 
thority to require every pro- 
ducer to give information con- 
cerning every well under his 
control for specified periods. All 
records of the state oil and gas 
supervisor will also be available 
to the commission. The lack of 
full information was another 
stumbling block in enforcing 
the gas law. 


Owners of storage facilities 
within the state are also re- 
quired to make sworn state- 
ments regarding the quantity 
and quality of oil and products 
in storage. 


The commission is empow- 
ered to fix a total allowable pro- 
duction from the state. If pro- 
duction exceeds this figure the 
daily output from the recalci- 
trant fields, zones or wells is to 
be ordered reduced so as to 
avoid a diminution in the 


amount of oil ultimately recov- 
erable from any field. 


When the allowable produc- 
tion from any area is deter- 
mined, the act states that crude 
produced in violation of this 
amount shall not be removed by 
any third person. 


To offset advantages to be ob- 
tained by securing a writ of pro- 
hibition or stay against the com- 
mission’s order, the act pro- 
vides that, in case the order is 
eventually held valid, wells 
producing during the period of 
the writ must subsequently be 
closed in until such time as the 
amount of oil that they pro- 
duced in excess of their allow- 
able under the order is made 
up. 

At the moment the greatest 
point of controversy between 
majority operators who are pro- 
ponents of the bill and inde- 
pendents, who are for the most 
part against it, is the question 
of the selecting the three com- 
missioners. Independents op- 
pose the selection by district 
oil and gas commissioners be- 
cause it is estimated over 75 
per cent of them are employees 
of the six major companies. 


Another legislative measure 
that is objectional to the inde- 
pendent interests is Senate Bill 
363, which aims against town 
lot drilling. In the original it 
provides that any well drilled 
and permitted to produce oil or 
gas within 100 feet of an outer 
boundary or a piece of property 
or within 150 feet of a public 
street, road, highway, or an- 
other producing well is a pub- 
lic nuisance. 


Parcels of land in one or dif- 
ferent ownerships may be oper- 
ated as a single unit in which 
case the outer boundary is tak- 
en to mean the boundary of the 
units. The act does not apply 
to deepening, redrilling or re- 
pair of wells heretofore drilled. 
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ident for production of the 

American Petroleum Insti- 
tute and chairman of the Cen- 
tral Proration Committee of 
Texas, disclosed a hitherto un- 
written chapter in his career at 
a recent railroad commission 
hearing in Austin. 

Former Governor Dan Moody, 
as counsel for an East Texas 
anti-prorationist group, was 
trying to trap Penn on a tech- 
nical question. 

“You’re not a geologist, Mr. 
Penn, are you?”’ Moody asked. 

“T was once asked to take the 
chair of geology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas,’’ Penn replied. 

“That was when you finished 
school.”’ 

——,” 

Penn never practiced in the 
geological profession. He en- 
tered newspaper work succes- 
sively at Wichita Falls and 
Dallas. His first important con- 
nection with oil was in the 
Mexia-Powell development. 


* * * 


RR eens R. PENN, vice pres- 


“Hub” Meyer of Indepen- 


dence, executive assistant in the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s head- 
quarters office, holding the arm 
of David Donoghue, technical 
advisor to the Central Prora- 
tion Committee of Texas. The 
snapshot was taken at a recent 
proration meeting in Austin. 
Mr. Donoghue is at the left. 


* * * 


A little known phase of Okla- 
homa history, and the part 
played in it by Edward L. Do- 
heny, Los Angeles oil magnate, 
has just come to light. So far 
as known this is the first pub- 
lication of the fact that Doheny, 
at the age of 16 years, buried 
Patrick Hennessey, noted fron- 
tiersman, after Indians had 
burned Hennessey to death on 
a wagon wheel in northern 
Kingfisher county. 


Hennessey’s body was found 
by a surveying crew with a man 
named Dubose for its chief and 
Doheny as a chain carrier. De- 
spite the weary travel the sur- 
veyors had undergone, Doheny 
insisted on Hennessey’s proper 
burial, saying anyone is entitled 


David Donoghue and ‘Hub’ Meyer 
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to his six foot-three of 
ground.” 

Doheny is said to have him- 
self carved the wooden head- 
board that long marked the 
frontiersman’s grave where the 
town of Hennessey now stands. 

*% *% * 

Charles Laverne Decker, 
widely known southwestern 
geologist, who returned to this 
country from Central America 
about two years ago, is making 
headquarters at Marshall, Tex- 
as, where he has been recently 
engaged in blocking Harrison 
county acreage for drilling. His 
block is northeast of the Gregg- 
Rusk district development area, 
along the inferred trend of the 
East Texas shoreline of the 


regional Sabine uplift. 
* * * 


John H. Markham, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Corp. of 
America, accompanied Harry F. 
Sinclair and others on their Pa- 
cific Coast trip at the beginning 
of March. 


* % * 


Fred C. Kiskaddon is field su- 
perintendent in charge of wild- 
catting operations on a cable 
tool test contracted by R. M. 
Baker, Hollywood operator, in 
9-13S-35E, northwest of Lov- 
ington, in Lea county, New 
Mexico. The drilling contract 
went to the Aladdin Oil Co. of 
Tulsa. 

* * * 

Newly elected officers and 
members of the executive com- 
mittee of the San Antonio sec- 
tion, American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, include 
Herschel Cooper, consulting 
geologist, president. L. W. Mac- 
Naughton, Amerada Petroleum 
Corp., vice president; J. D. Hed- 
ley, Barnsdall Oil Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer; Douglas R. Sem- 
mes, consulting geologist and 
retiring president, and Ed. W. 
Owen, Wentz Oil Corp., mem- 
bers of executive committe. 
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Hobbs Field, Always Under Proration, 
Will Pay Out in Four Years 


HOUSTON, April 4 

NDER proration, con- 

demned by some operators 

as an impractical method 

of developing an oil field, the 

Hobbs pool, in Lea county, New 

Mexico, will pay out its total 

investment in a little more than 
four years. 


More than that, the field will 
be left with its productive ca- 
pacity intact for years to come, 
the future oil to be recovered 
at a lower cost than in many 
other fields where unrestricted 
drilling has been followed. 


This showing for proration in 
the Hobbs field is the more re- 
markable, when it is taken into 
consideration that the price of 
crude has been low over the en- 
tire period of Hobbs develop- 
ment. 

The Hobbs field is now pro- 
rated on allowable production 
of 32,532 barrels daily, from 
142 wells on 126 proration 
units of 40 acres each. Its “‘yard- 
stick’? potential for the March 
16-31 prorating period was l1,- 
122,963 barrels daily. 


Field limits have not been 
defined by drilling, but struc- 
tural data indicate the produc- 
ing area eventually will be dou- 
ble the 5040 proved acres now 
included in its proration pro- 
gram. 

Future investment in devel- 
oping the 5000 additional acres 
assumed for eventual produc- 
tion, will not exceed the $12,- 
000,000 already spent at Hobbs 
for leaseholds and development. 


Estimated ultimate recover- 
ies for the entire field, engi- 
neers say, will be over 200,- 
000,000 barrels under continued 
conservative exploitation and 
development. At present no ad- 
ditional wells are being drilled 
Within field limits. 

Producing conditions at 
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By Paul Wagner 
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Hobbs are similar to the nat- 
ural water drive influence found 
in the Yates and Winkler, 
Texas, division of the Permian 
salt basin geological province. 
Production comes from a deep 
horizon at approximately 4000 
feet, as compared with about 
3000 feet in the Winkler area 
and 960-1650 feet, according to 
surface elevation, at Yates. De- 
velopment costs are correspond- 
ingly higher. 

Like Yates, where it has been 
estimated open flow exploitation 
would reduce the field from a 
one-day potential of 3,500,000 
barrels to relatively negligible 
production', the Hobbs area 
would be almost immediately 
ruined by ‘turning it loose.’’ 

Early Winkler exploitation 
also provides a ‘“‘key’”’ to what 
might be expected were Hobbs 
production under proration per- 
mitted to reach too high a level. 


Maximum Winkler exploita- 
tion reached 321,982 barrels, 
from 158 wells, May 5, 1928, be- 
fore proration became effective; 
and resulting. water encroach- 
ment prevented Winkler prora- 
tion from attaining the results 
achieved at Hobbs and Yates. 
Both Hobbs and Yates have 
been prorated from the begin- 
ning of production. 


Water encroachment up-dip 
of the structure and through 
vertical fractures connecting 
the several producing zones cut 
the Winkler ultimate yield from 
an estimated 350,000,000 bar- 
rels total to a final recovery 
now set up as 175,000,000 bar- 
rels maximum; approximately 
half what the field might have 
produced had it been handled 
like Hobbs or Yates. 


In early stages of proration, 
Winkler was allowed 150,000 to 
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175,000 barrels daily. The 
field had a ‘‘yardstick”’ potential 
of 2,633,428 barrels daily at the 
end of December, 1928, and it 
is now rated for prorating pur- 
poses at approximately 112,000 
barrels daily. It is now pro- 
ducing 48,000 barrels daily and 
is unable to give up, without 
uneven withdrawals, its present 
allowable production of 60,000 
barrels daily. 

The Winkler development 
represents figuratively, a rapid 
dissipation of a fortune in con- 
trast with policies at Hobbs and 
Yates of keeping the principle 
intact and withdrawing some- 
thing akin to interest thereon. 
Within four years from its dis- 
covery, Dec. 17, 1928, the total 
investment on developed acre- 
age in the Hobbs field will have 
paid out at posted prices of 
crude of 65 cents average, prior 
to March 10, 1931, and 40 cents 
a barrel thereafter. 

For an additional 5000 acres 
developed at an average expense 
of $80,000 per well, a some- 
what longer time would be re- 
quired to return the investment 
because of the present lower 
posted price of crude. 


IGURES herein are based on 

development and exploitation 
of the field to date, without re- 
gard to the future except as 
noted. 

From the date of discovery to 
Jan. 1, 1931, Hobbs produced 
6,633,000 barrels of crude, mar- 
keted at an average gross price 
exceeding 65 cents a barrel. 
From Jan. 1 to March 10, 1931, 
under similar price conditions, 
2,240,000 barrels were market- 
ed. In the three weeks from 
March 10-31, the field gave up 
640,000 barrels at gross market 
price of 40 cents a barrel. 

Deducting an arbitrary as- 
sumed cost of five cents a bar- 
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rel for field recovery of crude, 
plus taxes and similar charges, 
production prior to Jan. 1, 1931, 
returned Hobbs operators on 
the 60 cents a barrel net basis 
$3,979,800; from Jan. 1 to 
March 10, 1931, they got back 
$1,344,000; and from March 
10-31, they were returned 
$224,000, figuring the net for 
the three weeks period at 35 
cents a barrel. 

In the five cents a barrel pro- 
duction cost two cents is arbi- 
trarily allowed for taxes and 
similar charges; the field recov- 
ery, or lifting cost for flowing 
wells is based on known per- 
formance under Hobbs and 
Yates field conditions. 


A total net return of $5,547,- 
800 thus had been obtained 
from Hobbs, prior to April 1, 
1931. Charged against field ex- 
penditures of $11,864,000 for 
proved ground, this left $6,316,- 
200 still to be paid out. 


Even at the present 40 cents 
gross, or 35 cents net, price for 
production, a future yield of ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 barrels 
will pay out the developed acre- 
age in the field; attaining this 
result in 554 days additional, or 
approximately 18 months, on 
the present prorating basis of 
32,532 barrels daily. 

There will then remain ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 barrels 
for future recovery from the 
5000 plus acres now exploited. 
Under present conservative pro- 
duction practice most of this oil 
may be considered recoverable 
at approximately the three 
cents a barrel lifting cost men- 
tioned. 

Present Hobbs investment of 
$11,864,000 consists of the cost 
of drilling and equipping the 
142 wells at an average of $80,- 
000 each, or $11,360,000, plus 
5040 acres of proved ground at 
maximum average bonuses of 
$100 an acre, or $504,000. 

If it is desired to figure lease- 
hold investment on the basis of 
19,000 acres for eventual Hobbs 
production this would add only 
$500,000 more to the hitherto 
mentioned total; and it would 
require only about two months 
longer at a net price of 35 cents 
a barrel for crude, to retire this 
additional capital outlay. 
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Ralph O. Dietler 


Former Midwest Man 


Comes to Tulsa 





TULSA, April 4.—Ralph O. 
Dietler, for several years identi- 
fied with the management of the 
Midwest Refining Co., Denver, 
has been made vice-president of 
the Stanolind Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co., succeeding E. B. 
Marlow, who resigned to be- 
come associated again with the 
Sinclair interests. 


To accept the new position, 
Mr. Dietler resigned as assist- 
ant to President T. A. Dines, of 
the Midwest, and as a director 
in that company. - He will move 
to Tulsa soon. 


Mr. Dietler began his service 
with the Midwest Refining Co. 
right after he was discharged 
from the army at the conclusion 
of the World War, as secretary 
to H. M. Blackmer, chairman of 
the board. He executed various 
duties later and in 1928 was 
made asistant to the president. 


He is a native of Denver. He 
was one time private secretary 
to the vice-president of the Colo- 
rado & Southern Railway and 
went with his employer to Chi- 
cago with the Burlington lines. 
He is reputed to be an expert 
golfer, which reputation will no 
doubt be quickly investigated 
by some of the oil men in Tulsa 
who are somewhat vain over 
their own skill. 


Osage Lessees Request 


Rental, Royalty Cut 


TULSA, April 4.—Reduction 
of rentals on undeveloped acre- 
age and royalties, both on oil 
production and on gas and nat- 
ural gasoline in the Osage res- 
ervation of Oklahoma was for- 
mally asked of the Department 
of the Interior in a resolution 
adopted March 31 by the Osage 
Oil & Gas Lessees Association 
in the annual meeting here. 


The request made of the de- 
partment asserts that the prices 
of oil and gas and natural gaso- 
line are so low that many wells 
will have to be abandoned. It 
was asked that rentals be re- 
duced to 50 cents per acre, in- 
stead of the present one dollar; 
that oil royalty be made one- 
eighth instead of the one-sixth 
and higher now prevailing and 
that royalties on natural gas 
and casinghead gasoline be pro- 
portionately reduced. The reso- 
lution recited that companies in 
the Mid-Continent have gener- 
ally reduced rentals paid under 
commercial leases. 

The association also asked 
that the maintenance of service 
agents at Pawhuska be modi- 
fied to permit oil companies to 
designate as such agents their 
own employes. Nearly all the 
operators in the Osage have em- 
ployes stationed in Pawhuska 
and the appointment of other 
service agents, usually attor- 
neys, constitutes an expense 
they would avoid. 


The matter of division and 
distribution of residue gas from 
gasoline plants to the oil lessees, 
a troublesome problem for sev- 
eral years, is to be taken up 
again with the department 
through a committee. 

Hayes McCoy, of the legal de- 
partment of the Empire Com- 
panies, Bartlesville, was elect- 
ed president of the association: 
W. P. Z. German, Skelly Oil Co., 
vice-president; W. C. Franklin, 
attorney, treasurer and Harry 
H. Smith, secretary. R. F. Mac- 
Arthur, vice-president of the 
Barnsdall Oil Co., was the re- 
tiring president and H. R. 
Straight, vice-president of the 
Empire Oil & Refining Co., 
served last year as vice-presi- 
dent. Messrs. Franklin and 
Smith were re-elected. 
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Graver engineering and fabri- 
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Vacuum Unit and Rebuilt 


Modernize Emlenton 


CLEVELAND 
TILIZATION of the most 
modern refining equip- 
ment combined with the 
application of scientific prin- 
ciples to practical operat- 
ing knowledge have together 
made the Emlenton Refining 
Co.’s rebuilt plant one of 
the most efficient and up-to- 
date refineries in the Pennsyl- 
vania district. Increasing the 
plant from less than 1000 bar- 
‘rels per day to 2000 barrels is 
only one of the accomplish- 
ments of the management which 
has mixed brains with hard 
work to excellent advantage. 


Faced some two years ago 
with the problem of expanding 
the capacity of the plant to care 
for increased market demands, 
the management, under Guy B. 
Hunter, manager of the com- 
pany, spent a great deal of time, 
thought, and effort in arriving 


By Arch L. Foster 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


at a decision as to the types of 
new equipment to be added. Be- 
ing fully acquainted with the 
strides that have been made in 
the last few years in the design 
and operation of refining ap- 
paratus, it was decided to take 
advantage of the most recent 
developments insofar as these 
could be applied to the specific 
problems of the refinery. 

By experiment it was found 
that distillation setups in use in 
other localities, handling differ- 
ent types of crudes, or produc- 
ing a series of products differ- 
ing from that being manufac- 
tured by this company, were not 
entirely suited to the work re- 
quired of the equipment in this 
plant. Difficulties in the prepa- 
ration of wax distillates and 
cylinder stock bottoms which 
were pressable and centrifug- 
able, respectively, and in an 
economical manner, could not 


Fig. 1—View of main part of Emlenton plant, Badger unit left 
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Filter Plant 
Refinery 


be obtained from the systems 
being operated in other parts of 
the country. Co-operation with 
the Badger Co. resulted in the 
design of suitable distilling 
equipment, and a 2000-barrel 
Badger unit was installed, the 
unit going ‘‘on stream’’ Novem- 
ber, 1928. 


This unit consists of a topping 
still, with tube furnace, bubble 
tower and a stripper tower of 
three sections, in which the side 
streams of light distillates are 
stripped with steam, operating 
at atmospheric pressure. A sec- 
ond tube still and a_ bubble 
tower operating under vacuum, 
with steam, and an atmospheric 
rerun unit of tube still and 
tower complete the new distilla- 
tion equipment. e 

As was the case in all refin- 
eries until very recently, fullers 
earth, or filter ‘‘clay’’ was han- 
dled almost entirely by hand, 
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center, new boiler house in center background 
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moved about from burner to 
storage to filter to burner again 
in bags, gondolas, wagons, 
“Trish buggies’’ or similar ways. 
To simplify this handling, and 
to improve the efficiency of clay 
burning as well, a complete 
system of conveyor machinery 
was next installed, together 
with a 10-hearth Nichols-Her- 
reshoff burner, which brought 
this part of the plant up-to-date. 

Being pressed for space for a 
new sweat-room for handling 
wax, it was decided to erect the 
sweat-room atop the wax house. 
It is constructed with a steel 
frame, a double wall of hollow 
tile with a 1l-inch air space be- 
tween the walls; the outside of 
the wall is plastered. The roof 
is corrugated iron with four 
inches of mineral wool insula- 
tion beneath. <A Taylor dual 
control instrument is placed be- 
low in the pump room, its bulb, 
20 feet long, being so placed 
about the sweat chamber as to 
register the average tempera- 
ture of the interior. Galvanized 
sheet metal-covered wooden 
doors give entrance to the cham- 
ber. Manual control valves are 
on the chamber level. The 
chamber contains seven pans of 
the conventional type. 

In order to bring up the filter 
capacity to properly handle the 
increased throughput of the 
plant, a battery of six 16-ton 
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Fig. 2—View of opposite end of Emlenton plant; filter house, burner house, and overhead portion of conveyor 


system in right middleground 


filters was added. Cylinders 
are arranged in sets of three. 
The system of hookup is shown 
in Fig. 3. Two of the cylinders 
are always in operation in 
series, and the incoming oil or 
solution passes through the cyl- 
inder containing the older, or 
longer-used clay, first, entering 
from the bottom through a per- 
forated basket of the type com- 
mon in Pennsylvania and else- 
where, passing up through the 
clay, which is of 30-60 mesh, 
and out through a screen at the 
top. This screen is of monel 
wire filter cloth, placed between 
two steel disks 18 inches in 
diameter, perforated with 4- 
inch matched holes, bolted to- 
gether, and fitting into a seat in 
the neck of the cylinder, se- 
cured in place by twist-lugs. 
One of each trio of filters is 
always in process of washing, 
steaming, emptying and refill- 
ing. Clay from the burner is 
stored in an overhead bin, from 
which it flows by gravity 
through funnel and pipe to the 
cylinder. When the maximum 
yield has been obtained from a 
filter, as indicated by predeter- 
mined color of the stream there- 
from, showing about an 8 N. P. 
A. color at the end, valves are 
opened to send the stream from 
the second filter then operating 
into the refilled cylinder, those 
to the old filter closed, which 
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is the cleaned out and refilled in 
the same manner. 

Another commendable _ fea- 
ture of the plant is the use of a 
low vacuum on the look-boxes 
in the run lines. This vacuum 
removes the vapors from the 
filter house, not permitting 
them to collect in the building 
or even to get into the room 
itself. 


Since the run lines enter the 
filters at the bottom, practically 
all the vapors are absorbed by 
the oil in passing upward to the 
filter exit, thus saving naphtha 
and reducing materially the fire 
hazard always seriously present 
in any filter house where some 
such precaution is not taken. 

The older filters in use at 
the time of opening the rebuild- 
ing program remain as before, 
except that the system of lines 
has been shortened and instead 
of running at all angles, levels 
and directions have been re- 
arranged, in vertical or in hori- 
zontal banks as the situation 
demanded. This changed the 
filter rooms from the general 
appearance of a tangled jungle 
to an open, clean systematic 
layout giving a maximum of 
flexibility of operation, of clean- 
ing and ease of moving about 
the filters. Filters are equipped 


with Merco cocks throughout. 
Necessarily additional boiler 
capacity was needed to meet the 
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Only a fewyears ago stainless steel 
was unheard of, but today it is the 
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popularity because of its great corrosion 
and rust resisting qualities. 


No better use could be made of stainless 
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Since we are prepared to furnish a complete 
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Fig. 3—Piping arrangement on upper level of filter house; entire system layout shown in Fig. 4 


increased demands of the ex- 
panded plant. One new 500- 
B. H. P. Babcock and Wilcox 
cross-drum, bent-tube boiler 
has been added to the older bat- 
tery of two 250 B. H. P. and one 
285 B. H. P. boilers. The entire 
setup is being enclosed in a new 
boiler house. To improve the 
operating capacity of the steam 
plant and to eliminate the nui- 
sance of soot and stack gases 
(the plant is on the river level 
between high ridges on either 
side), a new 180-foot brick 
stack has been erected. The in- 
creased draft so obtained has 
increased the output of the oil 
boilers, and greatly abated the 
smoke. 


A rather unique and efficient 
fre alarm system, developed 
mainly by E. E. Ebner, superin- 
tendent of the plant, has been 
installed, of which more will be 
said in a later article. The per- 
sonnel is drilled at regular in- 
tervals handling imaginary 
fires in various locations. Ap- 
paratus includes a chemical en- 
gine, three portable Foamite 
Engines and two Foamite Gen- 
erators in addition to the ordi- 
nary equipment. A simple but 
fast and efficient method of 
meeting fire emergencies has 
been developed. 

The refinery is supplied with 
water for fire protection by two 
separate fire mains. A new 6- 
inch line from the city system 
Supplies 500 g.p.m. at 70 pounds 
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pressure, and a new _ 8-inch 
plant line supplies 1500 g.p.m. 
at 80 pounds pressure. Fire 
hydrants are liberally distrib- 
uted through the property, and 
a Goulds Underwriters centrifu- 
gal pump delivers the water to 
the plant fire mains from a 1,- 
000,000 gallon reserve tank. 


In addition to major items of 
expansion enumerated above a 
wholesale program of piping re- 
arrangement, clearing of space 
for storage, and other matters 
of plant improvement is being 
carried out, increasing plant 
efficiency, simplifying opera- 
tions, and eliminating obso- 
lescent equipment and methods. 


The control laboratory is 
housed in new quarters, con- 
crete floored. Work benches 
were designed and built in the 
plant, the framework of new 
pipe and fittings, topped with 
transite board and the edges 
bound with brass angle strip, 
screwed down. In addition to 
the regulation air, gas, water, 
steam and electric fittings, sepa- 
rate water and oil drains are 
provided, waste oil being re- 
covered along with other waste 
from the plant proper. A sepa- 
rate room is_ provided with 
proper hoods for the determina- 
tion of flash and fire points, and 
the tests are made under red 
shaded lights, rather than in 
darkness. This gives a brilliant 
blue flash, more easily identi- 


fied than the flash 
darkened room. 

Space is provided in the lab- 
oratory for the installation of 
test dynamometers and engines, 
which are to be put in for car- 
rying out investigations on lu- 
bricants and fuels, in the near 
future. On the second floor of 
this building plans are made for 
an experimental plant to be in- 
stalled shortly, to _ facilitate 
further research work on prob- 
lems of immediate importance 
to the company. The labora- 
tories are under the direct su- 
pervision of S. E. Ebner, super- 
intendent of the refinery. 

The pipe and machine shops 
have new quarters. A _ brick 
and steel building 100 feet by 35 
feet was recently completed for 
these departments. The shops 
have been equipped with new 
and modern machines. Locker 
rooms, toilets, wash rooms, and 
shower baths are also located in 
this building. The second floor 
is given over to the supply de- 
partment, the locker rooms, eat- 
ing rooms and electrical depart- 
ment. 

A 32 feet by 36 feet, three- 
story wing was built with the 
above _ building. This part 
houses the laboratory, plant of- 
fices, research department and 
filing rooms. 


seen in a 


Operation of the Plant 


Under the present system of 
operation, the local crude, after 
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Fig. 4—Piping layout of filter units, showing how continuous operation is handled 


passing through heat exchang- 
ers and settling tanks is run di- 
rect to the pipe still of the at- 
mospheric unit and flashed in 
the bubble tower, where, with 
the aid of steam, about 66 per 
cent, or two-thirds of the crude 
is taken off as gasoline distil- 
late, special naphtha distillate, 
kerosine, and gas oil, leaving 
the wax distillate and cylinder 
stock fractions undistilled. The 
three side streams are stripped 
with steam in the stripper dis- 
cussed above. 


The heavy bottoms from the 
atmospheric tower are next 
pumped to the second pipe still 
under vacuum, brought up to a 
temperature of 660 Fahr. when 
making 145 Vis. cylinder stock, 
and flashed into the vacuum 
tower, immediately above the 
three stripping plates. Steam 
is admitted at the bottom of this 
tower to strip the bottoms and 
to facilitate vaporization of the 
overhead wax distillate. 


The wax distillate vapors are 
condensed in an Elliott con- 
denser overhead and vacuum 
is maintained by a jet condenser 
also supported above the tower. 
Such a procedure yields a wax 
distillate of maximum pres- 
sability, and at the same time 
the cylinder stock bottoms are 
in the best condition for wax re- 
moval by the centrifuge. This 
procedure has become general 
practice in the refining indus- 
try within the last two or three 
years, so well known as to war- 
rant no further detailed discus- 
sion. The tower is equipped 
with side outlets to permit tak- 
ing off overhead cylinder stock 
if desired, which, however, is 
not being done at present. 


The cylinder stock bottoms 
are pumped from = storage, 
mixed 40-60 with a _ solution 
naphtha of approximately 160 
Fahr. initial and 380 end point, 
and filtered wp through fullers 
earth of 30-60 mesh, operating 


the filters in batteries of three 
as previously discussed. 


In Fig. 3 may be seen the ar- 
rangement of filters and piping 
by which the filters are so inter- 
connected that at all times one 
filter is ‘‘down”’ for cleaning out 
spent earth and replacing it 
with fresh earth, while the 
other two of the battery are on 
stream in series. Such an ar- 
rangement makes for maximum 
time on stream, and a complete- 
ly continuous operation without 
the necessity for slowing down 
the rate of one filter to compen- 
sate for the slowness of another 
in another stage of use. The 
scheme also simplifies the mat- 
ter of obtaining at all times the 
standard color in the rundown 
tanks, and_ necessitates a 
smaller number of tanks due to 
the minimum amount of blend- 
ing for color that is required. 


A material saving is accom- 
plished by the manner of utiliz- 
ing the filter wash in “‘cutting”’ 
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Consulting and Construction Engineers 
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Fig. 


the cylinder stock to the desired 
fluidity for filtering. Naphtha 
with which the filters have been 
washed is forced by one of two 
pumps into a common discharge 
line, into which another pump 
forces cylinder stock, the two 
liquids being mixed in this line. 
This mixture is discharged into 
a 500-barrel surge tank, from 
which the filter charging pump 
takes suction. Each of the two 
mixing pumps are equipped with 
meters, and laboratory data 
show that the maximum varia- 
tion from the standard 60-40 
mix is less than one per cent. 
This mixing of the stock with 
the filter wash eliminates the 
rerunning in a still, a decided 
improvement in manufacturing 
costs. 


By this system of blending, 
one mixing tank has been elimi- 
nated. The heat in the stock is 
also used to heat the mixture 
on its way to the filters. Ex- 
tra filter house capacity enables 
the superintendent to synchro- 
nize the vacuum still output 
with the demand of the filters, 
using up the stock practically 
as fast as it comes to storage. 
Storage time is so short that 
little if any oxidation or discol- 
oration of the stock occurs. It 
has been found, according to the 
management, that if the storage 
interval is kept low, the net 
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throughput is appreciably 


greater. 

From the filters, where the 
stock solution is filtered to color 
in one operation, the solution 
passes to tank chillers and from 
there to the Sharples centri- 
fuges, where wax is removed at 
a temperature of approximately 
minus 1 Fahr., to yield a stock 
of 20 pour point. The centri- 
fuged solution is next reduced 
to flash in the Badger rerun 
unit, and is finished by another 
light filtration to remove mois- 
ture and “‘haze.’’ Under normal 
conditions of operation the cen- 
trifuged wax is 13 to 15 per cent 
of the cylinder stock bottoms. 

In handling the wax distil- 
late, advantage has been taken 
of the more recent develop- 
ments in the theory and tech- 
nology of crystal formation and 
the handling and pressing of 
paraffin distillates. For years 
the cane and beet sugar indus- 
try has been cognizant of the 
physical laws governing the for- 
mation of crystals, and has de- 
veloped to a high degree the 
technology of crystallization in 
solutions containing, in vari- 
able proportions, inhibitors of 
crystal formation. Without the 
understanding of these laws and 
their application it is extremely 
doubtful if sugar as we know 
it would be an article of com- 
merce. 


5—Plan of filter house and clay burner, with belt conveyor system 


While paraffin wax is not con- 
sidered to be as definitely and 
easily crystallizable as is su- 
crose or cane sugar, most tech- 
nologists who have _ seriously 
considered the problem believe 
that the same general laws ap- 
ply and that the application of 
these principles to wax crystal- 
lization is the first step in im- 
proving the older methods of 
manufacture. Modern distilla- 
tion methods, combining short 
heating time, low vapor tem- 
peratures, with careful frac- 
tionation of distillates, appears 
to concentrate the colloidal or 
inhibitory matter in heavy pe- 
troleum fractions in the heavier 
cuts, and, in this instance under 
discussion, to send overhead a 
wax bearing fraction compara- 
tively free from compounds 
which interfere with good crys- 
tallization. Such’ operation 
“kills two birds with one stone,”’ 
inasmuch as the centrifuge 
handles best the so_ called 
“amorphous” wax, while wax in 
its highest state of crystalliza- 
tion is most desirable for ex- 


traction in the conventional 
press. 
Taking advantage of the 


more recent developments in 
theory and practice along this 
line, the wax distillate in this 
plant is first pumped to four 
“passes” in the chilling plant. 
These pipes do not contain pro- 
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rare | 
pellers or conveyors of any sort, 
the cold cylinder stock solution 
from the centrifuges is here 
used as refrigerant, and the dis- 
tillate is passed through at the 
slowest velocity consistent with 
maintaining the throughput of 
the plant, and with a minimum 
of agitation. This slow chilling 
without agitation permits the 
formation of a comparatively 
small number of crystals which 
may gradually increase in size 
as the process continues, instead 
of creating a _ greater and 
greater number of small crys- 
tals by shock chilling. 

The older plant contained 18 
passes in the chillers. To fur- 
ther carry out the principle of 
slow chilling and of regular 
crystal growth, eight additional 
passes have been added to the 
system and the oil is still passed 
on at the slowest rate with a 
minimum of agitation and tur- 
bulence. The greater ease of 
pressing, lower percentages of 
foots in the pressed wax, and 
the increased throughput of the 
plant, prove conclusively that 
these improvements of tech- 
nique have given results. The 
capacity of the presses has been 
increased approximately 20 per 
cent. 

From the chillers the distillate 
is pressed in conventional Car- 
bondale presses, at a tempera- 
ture of around 15 degrees Fahr. 
The crude wax is normally 
about 10 per cent of the wax 
distillate charged to the presses. 
After pressing, the distillate is 
rerun into three fractions; a 
“top” of gas oil, which is 
cracked, a non-viscous neutral 
of around 72@100_ viscosity 
and bottoms of about 200@100 
viscosity. The two fractions are 
lastly given a light filtration, re- 
quiring 8 to 16 tons of the total 
filter capacity during normal 
operation, bringing the color to 
approximately 1% and 3 N. P. 
A. respectively. That little im- 
provement in color is necessary 
in these distillates is evidenced 
by the fact that yields as high 
as 8000 gallons per ton of new 
clay are frequently obtained. 
Average yields of cylinder stock 
filtered before dewaxing range 
from 220 gallons to 300 gallons 
per ton, depending on the con- 
dition of the stock and the age 
of the clay. 


The pressed wax is sweated to 
produce, at present, one grade 
of finished wax, m.p. 124-126, 
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the cycle of sweating requiring 
normally about (48) hours. The 
foots oil obtained during about 
the first four or five hours of 
sweating is recycled with later 
batches of crude wax, the re- 
mainder of the foots being com- 
bined with gas oil and cracked. 
The finished wax represents 
about 33 to 34 per cent of the 
crude wax charged to. the 
sweaters. 
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National Lead Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, has 
published a catalog describing 
the recovery and concentration 
of sulfuric acid through the 
Simonson-Mantius vacuum 
process for use in oil refineries 
for the concentration of sepa- 
rated sludge acid. A_ super 
vacuum concentrator is de- 
scribed which concentrates sul- 
furic acid to any strength up 
to 66° Be. in one apparatus, 
using high pressure steam only. 

The process removes. the 
water of dilution and concen- 
trates the weak sulfuric acid to 
a desired density in a closed 
vessel under a relatively high 
vacuum by the application of 
indirect heat. One of its dis- 
tinctive advantages is’ that 
there are no fumes or bad 
odors. The low boiling tem- 
peratures in the system prac- 
tically prevent the decomposi- 
tion of acid and no fumes can 
escape the company claims. 

The bulletin describes the 
partial concentration and 
blending to 66° Be., concen- 
tration to 60-61° and also de- 
scribes the separation of sludge 
acid, illustrating the process 
with diagrams of sludge acid 
and restoring plants. 


* * * 


Oliver United Filters Inc., 
New York, has acquired the 
right to manufacture and sell 
the stream line filter in North 
America. 


This type of filter has oper- 
ating characteristics which 
other types of filters do not 
possess, the company claims, 
and offers filtration possibili- 
ties hitherto unavailable for 
certain industries. 


In an illustrated catalog re- 


cently published, the work and 
practical application of these 
filters are described. 

Three types of vacuum filters 
are manufactured by this com- 
pany, as well as several modifi- 


cations of the three major 
types. All these continuous 
filters operate on the same 


principle and differ only in de- 
sign. On both the drum and 
disc type the complete cycle of 
filtering operations continues 
with no interruptions between 
successive steps. 


* * * 


“National Sections For Con- 
densing Vapors, etc.,”’ is the new 


booklet issued by National 
Radiator Corp., Johnstown, 


Penna., to further illustrate and 
introduce their new type of con- 
denser sections. 

One unique feature of 
sections is the type of inner 
vanes used in them, cast in- 
tegral with the body of the sec- 
tion. In this manner the 
amount of surface available be- 
tween liquid or vapor and cool- 
ing medium is greatly increased 
and results in much greater 
cooling efficiency, according to 
statements made. Sections are 
assembled by flanged connec- 
tions with copper gaskets, or 
screwed. 

Included in the catalog are 
a large number of tables and 
other data on heat transfer, 
heats of vaporization, fusion, 
specific volumes of vapors, va- 
por and liquid densities, specific 
heats and other useful infor- 
mation. 


the 


* * * 


“Interlock Control” is the 
new Bulletin No. 9 of the En- 
gineering Development Dept., 
Brown Instrument Co., which 
may be obtained from the com- 
pany, Philadelphia, on request. 

The bulletin covers in detail 
the theoretical and practical 
considerations in the develop- 
ment and use of interlocked 
control, a new type of control 
brought out by that company 
whereby the changes in refin- 
ery operation are anticipated 
by the instruments, with the 
result that ‘hunting’ is more 
nearly eliminated, and fluctua- 
tions in control are materially 
reduced. 

Specific installations are dis- 
cussed, and specimen charts are 
included to illustrate points 
brought out in the explanation 
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Visiting Around the Refineries 


By Arch L. Foster 








R. CHARLES L. PARSONS, secretary of the 
American Chemical Society with headquar- 
ters at Washington, has recently been made 
business manager of the society, a position just 
created by the board of directors. 

Dr. Parsons is well known, both among the 
scientists of American and internationally, as 
a frequent contributor to scientific journals, 
and a research man of wide experience. He 
holds the degrees of doctor of 


ately into the employ of the Gulf Co. in its ex- 
perimental plant at the Port Arthur refinery, 
one of the largest, if not the largest, refining 
plant in the world. That his experience in re- 
fining technology has been wide is evidenced by 
the company to fill the post just mentioned. 
Recognition of his capabilities and his promo- 
tion to a position of responsibility is gratify- 
ing to his innumerable acquaintances. 
* x% * 





science and doctor of chemistry, 
and was awarded the Nichols 
medal in 1904 for research on 
the atomic weight of beryllium. 
From 1911 to 1919 he was chief 
chemist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. He is a member of the 
Nitrate Commission and of the 
U. S. Advisory Board on Gas 
Warfare. 


In addition to memberships 
in Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Up- 
silon, Kappa Sigma, and other 
organizations he is an officer of 
the French Legion, and of the 
Crown of Italy. In administer- 
ing the affairs of the A. C. S., 


Sli 


meme, 





H. RAYMAKER was recent- 
*ly appointed manager of the 
National Transit Co. at Oil City, 
Pa. Under his direction an am- 
bitious program of expansion of 
the plant there is being carried 
on. This work includes a large 
extension of the plant buildings, 
floor space, manufacturing 
equipment, and personnel of the 
company. 

According to company offi- 
cials this expansion is necessi- 
tated by the increased output 
necessary to keep up with busi- 
ness, and the extension of the 
different lines of products which 





in the building up of which he x. p, wood, assistant construction the company is manufacturing. 
has been very instrumental, he superintendent, with B. W. Winters, It will be recalled that an- 
will handle the business affairs in the building of the Pure Oil Co.’8 pouncement was made some 


of the largest scientific profes- Toledo refinery 
sional organization in the 
world, with a membership of 
18,000 and a budget for 1931 of $600,000. 
* * * 

NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Carnegie 

Institute of Technology that the Third In- 
ternational Conference on Bituminous Coal will 
be held in Pittsburgh, Nov. 16 to 21, 1931. 

The program to be given will include papers 
on the carbonization liquefaction, and gasifica- 
tion of coal; coal byproducts; power plants, do- 
mestic heating, the mechanism of combustion, 
and other related subjects. Members of the 
Advisory board for the conference are, Walter 
C. Teagle, A. W. Mellon, Gerard Swope, J. A. 
Farrell, John Hays Hammond, Samuel Insull, 
A. G. Pratt, F. B. Jewett, F. A. Merrick, 
Matthew S. Sloan and H. B. Rust. 


* * * 


C. MORRISSON, until recently in charge of 
* experimental work on grease manufacture 
and related problems, for the Gulf Refining 
Co. at its main Research Laboratories at Point 
Breeze, near Philadelphia, has been made chief 
chemist of the Gulf’s new refinery at Neville 
Island, near Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Morrisson is a chemical engineer who 
graduated from the University of Texas with 
a B. S. in Ch. Eng. in 1923. He went immedi- 


during the past : . : 
winter time ago that this company is 


furnishing the special gas en- 
gine-oil pump assemblies with 
which the new co-operative Dubbs cracking unit 
at the Pennzoil refinery is equipped. A detailed 


article on this unit will be published in NATIONAL 


PETROLEUM NEWS some time this spring. 


* * * 


OL. GEORGE A. BURRELL, who has been 

for some months in Russia on the second 
phase of his work of reorganizing and rebuild- 
ing the natural gasoline industry of that coun- 
try, is reported to be expected back in the 
United States probably in April or May. A large 
building program is being carried out by the 
Soviet government following the lines of the 
best American practice, and when completed 
the industry in Russia will have been entirely 
revamped. 

* * * 


ENDALL REFINING CO., at Bradford, Pa., 

is now installing a vapor recovery plant de- 
signed by the Burrell-Mase Engineering Co. of 
Pittsburgh, with a capacity of 3000 gallons of 
gasoline per day. It is stated by officials that 
this plant is being built to oversize capacity, in 
order to care for future increases in the amount 
gas to be handled at this plant. 
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Atlantic Refining and Employes Feed 
2100 Unemployed Per Week 


PHILADELPHIA 


EEDING 2100 people per 
week during the lean winter 
just passing is an accom- 
plishment of the Atlantic 
Refining Co. and its co-operat- 


ing employes since about the 
first of the year. 


Philadelphia, like all other 
American cities, has had a large 
group of unemployed during the 
last few months; several refin- 
eries in the locality were forced 
to discharge considerable num- 
bers of men. Many of these fam- 
ilies whose heads were out of 
work soon were in want for food 
and clothing. Some of them ap- 
plied to Atlantic employes and 
officials for aid, either in the 
form of work or as food for the 
hungry. Local charitable organ- 
izations also made requests for 
donations from company and 
employes. 


It was suggested that com- 
pany workers be permitted to 
contribute money, food, etc., for 
the support of the needy, and 
that the distribution be han- 
dled from the plant under the 
direction of the plant personnel. 
The idea was communicated to 
the plant force, and contribu- 
tions began to come in with a 
rush, in every conceivable form. 


A room in the plant office 
building was set aside to store 
food and clothing contribut- 
ed, with a company employe in 
charge. Contributed funds were 
handled by the same organiza- 
tion and used to purchase food 
downtown. 


In order to check over the 
needs of ex-employes and others 
in need, the company employed 
three visiting nurses. These 
nurses determine the status of 
the family and recommend the 
necessary action by the organ- 
ization. Medical attention, spe- 
cial foods for children, extra 
clothing and other necessary aid 
is ordered by the nurses. The 
amount of food and other neces- 
saries dispensed has become so 
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great that two men are required 
to arrange it in boxes. 


By pooling contributions it 
has been possible to buy staple 
foods in large quantities at a 
low cost. Wholesale merchants 





H. M. Nichols, plant manager of the 
Atlantic Refining Co.’s Philadelphia re- 
finery, has been in the employ of that 
company since 1904. Begining as time- 
keeper, through the machine shop, the 
lubricating oil plant, he has worked at 
every phase of refining oils during the 
last quarter of a century. In 1921 he 
was promoted to his present position 
from that of assistant manager which 
he had previously held 


in the city became interested 
and made ‘“‘rockbottom”’ prices 
for foods. Some clothing mer- 
chants have made large contri- 
butions of clothing and shoes 
while others gave orders for a 
definite amount of clothing to 
be called for by recipients. 


Boxes of food, based on fam- 
ily size are filled with bread, 
butter, potatoes, rice, coffee, su- 
gar and other staples, calculat- 
ed to provide a balanced ration 
for that number of persons for 
a definite period, usually one 


week. Persons needing clothing 
may call and look over the 
available supply, or take the 
matter up with the visiting 
nurses. Average weight of 
boxes is about 65 lbs. 


By March 1 more than 3700 
of these boxes of food had been 
delivered. At that time 70 bas- 
kets were being sent out daily. 
Employes of the company and 
others had contributed about 
$15,000 to the fund. 


The company pays the salar- 
ies of the nurses and the men 
in the distributing room. About 
three-fourths of the time of the 
company steward, who operates 
the plant cafeterias, is devoted 
to purchase of food, in planning 
the contents of baskets, and in 
keeping a strict accounting of 
everything handled. 


In addition the company is 
donating the entire time of one 
man to the work of downtown 
charitable organizations. It 
was estimated that the direct 
donations of the company in 
these matters was in excess of 
$5000 on March 1. 

According to H. M. Nichols, 
plant manager who has been ac- 
tive in planning and directing 
this work, the co-operation of 
the contributing employes on 
one hand, and that of merchants 
in furnishing staple materials 
at the lowest possible prices, 
that have made so extensive a 
program possible. He particu- 
larly called attention to the fact 
that all the food handled is first 
grade and not old or sub-stand- 
ard goods. 


“‘All this food is as fresh as 
when we buy it for our own use 
in the grocery,” he added, “‘no 
stale food of any sort is han- 
led or accepted, the people re- 
ceiving these boxes get as good 
food as can be bought. Butter 
is fresh, so is the bread, canned 
fruits and vegetables are stand- 
ard brands in prime condition, 
no ‘second’ and no damaged 
stuff.”’ 











[ New Refining Patents 








Mercury Vapor Device for Crack- 
ing Oils. U. S. P. 1 786 315 Dec. 23, 
1930, application filed Feb. 24, 1926; 
Arthur E. Pew. Jr. and Henry 
Thomas, Assignors to Sun Oil Co. 


N ORDER to take advantage of the 
| fact that coking temperature of oils 
is considerably higher than cracking 
temperature, a heat exchange system 
utilizing mercury vapor has been de- 
veloped. This makes it possible to 
avoid the local overheating which oc- 
curs in direct heating of oils with hot 
combustion gases, and which is the 
cause of coking. At the same time, it 
permits a temperature gradient which 
is large enough to give the heat econo- 
my which is necessary for profitable 
cracking operations. 

It has also been found that, while 
asphaltenes resembling coke are ulti- 
mately formed in the improved proc- 
ess, these asphaltenes differ from coke 
in that they are readily soluble, so 
that pipes in which asphaltene has 
accumulated can be easily cleaned by 
pumping a solvent through the sys- 
tem. Thus there is little 6r no heat 
wasted in coking, and none lost due 
to heat insulation of an accumulated 
coke layer. Accurate control of the 
rate of heat transfer is also facilitated 
by the use of mercury vapor. 


What is Claimed 


Cracking oil by flowing it continu- 
ously into a cracking zone and thence 
through a second cracking zone and 
back into the first zone, flowing mer- 
cury vapor into heating relation with 
the second zone to condense the mer- 
cury and crack the heavier compon- 
ents and continue the cracking in the 
first zone, and continuously remov- 
ing vapor from the first zone for frac- 
tionation. 

* * a 

Pressure Control in Cracking. U. S. 
P. 1 785 807, Dec, 23 1930, applica- 
tion filed Aug. 3, 1927; Theodore H. 
Carpenter, Assignor to Gulf Refining 
Co. 


HIS invention relates to an im- 
j pon®- pressure control device for 
regulating automatically the pressure 
in cracking oils and in like operations. 
The new regulator maintains pressure 
within less than 1 pound, and the fre- 
quency of variation is of the order 
of twice a day, whereas previous re- 
gulators have been sensitive only to 
within about 5 pounds, with varia- 
tions occurring as often as 10 to 20 
times per hour. 

The improvement comprises a pilot 
valve and its parts, as shown in the 
drawing; operating fluid is admitted 
through inlet 16 to the pilot valve 14, 
which operates to control ports 19 and 
20. A drain connection is provided at 
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17. The actuating fluid, entering or 
leaving the cylinder 18, traverses 
ports 19 and 20 and motion of the 
piston 15 passes through the piston 
rod 21 and rack 22 to the pinion 23 
mounted on the stem 24 of the main 
controlling valve 33. In operation, a 
high pressure water connection is 
made to inlet 16, the outlet 17 being 
connected to a drain. Any change in 
pressure in the system actuates the 
sensitive pilot valve, which in turn 
operates the main pressure regulator. 
Thus the advantages of close pressure 
control are utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. 


What is Claimed 


A delicately responsive valve hav- 
ing a movable closure piece, a valve 
stem attached thereto, and a Bourdon 
element communicating with a pulsat- 
ing pressure and means to translate 
its motion into oscillatiton of the valve 
stem. 








Chemical Petroleum Derivatives. 
U.S. P. 1 790 517 and 1 790 523, Jan. 
27, 1931, application filed Feb. 24, 
1925; divided and application for 
1 790 523 filed March 28, 1930; filed 
in Germay Feb. 23, 1926; Harold S. 
Davis and Wallace J. Murray; 1 790 
518, Jan. 27, 1931, application filed 
July 13, 1925; Harold S. Davis; 1 790 
519 and 1 790 520, Jan. 27, 1931, ap- 
plications filed Oct. 28, 1925, and re- 
newed June 13, 1930; Harold S. 
Davis; 1 790 521, Jan. 27, 1931, appli- 
cation filed Jan. 4, 1927; Harold S. 
Davis and Charles G. Harford; 
1 970 522, Jan. 27, 1931, application 
filed Feb. 24, 1927 and in Germany 
Feb. 23, 1926; Harold S. Davis and 
Wallace J. Murray; all assigned to 
Petroleum Chemical Corp. 


N THESE related inventions, a con- 

tribution is made to the chemical 
utilization of the olefines formed in 
cracking hydrocarbons. Improved 
methods of esterification with acids 
are provided, and the esters are pro- 
duced for use as such or for conver- 


sion, by hydrolysis, to valuable alco- 
hols. 


In 1 790 517, the butylene and 
amylene fractions from a cracking 
process are esterified with sulfuric 
acid under prescribed conditions which 
are a part of the invention. This pat- 
ent is directed specifically to produc- 
tion of secondary butyl alcohol; 
1 790 528, originally filed as part of 
the same application, specifically 
covers production of secondary amy! 
alcohol. 


The principal novel feature of 
1 790 518 is the selective conversion 
of the iso-olefines to tertiary alcohols, 
with minimum acid consumption, by 
treatment with sulfuric acid under 
suitably controlled conditions. Ter- 
tiary butyl alcohol is specified, with 
the secondary butyl alcohol as a by- 
product. 


In 1 790 519, mixed olefines are 
separated and selectively recovered by 
absorption in an aqueous halogen acid 
and separation of the reaction prod- 
ucts. This method depends on the se- 
lective addition of hydrogen halides 
to the double bond in the olefine 
molecule. The alkyl halides thus 
formed are used for production of the 
corresponding alcohols. The com- 
panion patent to 1 790 519 is 1 790 
520, in which selective hydrohalogen- 
ation is also a feature. It is applied 
under such conditions that the ter- 
tiary olefines add hydrogen halide 
and are removed as alkyl halides; the 
remaining secondary olefines are then 
esterified with sulfuric acid for hy- 
drolysis to secondary alcohols. 


In 1 790 521 the secondary olefines, 
remaining after selective removal of 
the tetiary olefines by hydrohalogen- 
ation, are converted to acetates, e. g, 
butyl acetate, by esterification with 
acetic acid in presence of sulfuric 
acid or other catalyst, under improved 
conditions which permit important 
operating economies. 


Isolation of the olefine fraction 
from the products of cracking opera- 
tions is the specific contribution of 
1 790 522 in the improved system of 
chemical utilization of petroleum ole- 
fines. 


What is Claimed 


1 790 517 and 1 790 523: In mak- 
ing secondary alcohols from cracked 
petroleum hydrocarbon mixtures con- 
taining at least 30% of olefines, frac- 
tionating to separate a fraction in 
which the secondary and_ tertiary 
butylenes and/or amylenes predomi- 
nate, selectively removing the tertiary 


olefines, and sulfating the remaining 


secondary olefines with sulfuric acid 
under suitable conditions. 


1 790 518: Converting butylenes of 
cracked petroleum into secondary and 
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How Much can Nevastain Alloys 
save in your refining processes ? 
Here is a service offered to the Petroleum Industry that 


over a period of time can mean the saving of many 
thousands of dollars to refiners of gasoline. 





For the personnel of this organization is most 
thoroughly versed in the uses and applications of heat 
and corrosion resistant alloys as they apply to your 


particular problems. | ‘ 
NIROSTA Specializing solely in Nirosta KA2, Nitralloy and the 
METAL various other Stainless Steel Alloys, we have a wealth 





of data founded on the extensive researches which we 
have made concerning these cost-cutting and result- 
producing alloys which so greatly increase the life of 
refining equipment and avoid frequent replacements. 







PRODUCED IN 
AMERICA UNDER 
KRUPP MIROSTA 
LICENSE WIT 
COOPERATIOC 








This information, together with the united production 
facilities of the plants of the Ludlum Steel Company, 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company and the Timken Steel and 


Nevestain Alloys ere fur- Tube Company’ furnishes a service to refiners unsur- 


nished under the following passed elsewhere. 
brand names according to 
their physical and mechani- Pressure vessels—heat exchangers—condensers— 
cal properties: digesters —valves and fittings—tanks— 
still parts—pipe and tubing—these 
NEVASTAIN NIROSTA KA2 
aeaueann panneta Bane are but a few of the places where 














NEVASTAIN NIROSTA KA2-MO Nevastain Alloys have proven their 


NEVASTAIN NIROSTA KNC-3 ability to defeat heat and corrosion. 
NEVASTAIN CA 


NEVASTAIN CB Let us work with you in the 
NEVASTAIN A - f iil 
ein 4 solution of your particular 
NEVASTAIN D problems. Let us place the 
NEVASTAIN © services of our metal- 
NEVASTAIN EZ z F 

lurgists, engineers and 


“Licensed under the Armstrong, Krupp chemists at your dis- 
Nirosta, American Stainless Steel Com- “r 
pany and Chemical Foundation posal. W rite today 


patents.” 


ssociated 
lloy Steel Company, __ 


General Office—Union Trust Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO e e © 
Branch Offices 


outlining your needs. 











NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CINCINNATI 
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Youve Run Your Crude.... 


now makea profit 
from the residuum 


CONVERTING a pressure-still residuum to 
fuel-oil in a Kelley Pressure Filter is not 
in the “experimental” stage. More than a score 
of successful installations testify to that fact. 


The cost is low, only a few cents a barrel; the 
product can be used in your own plant, or sold. 
It’s a worthwhile investment. Call for details. 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Fed. Reserve Bank Bldg. NEW YORK, 33§West 42nd St. 
CHICAGO, 565 Washington Blvd. LONDON, W. C. 1, 150 Southampton Row 
PARIS, T. L. Genter, Concessionaire, 63 Ave. des Champs Elysees 











Carbondale Refrigeration 
<ai> or Refiners 


Compression Refrigerating Machines—Wax Dis- 

Send fora Copy of tillate Chilling Machines—High Pressure Filter 

“2 — Presses—Paraffine Wax Sweaters— Heat 
Exchangers and other Refinery Equipment. 


CARBONDALE MACHINE COMPANY, CARBONDALE, PA. 
SALES OFFICES 
New York Los Angeles Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh Tulsa Kansas City Philadelphia Boston 

















“Oil Land Development and Valuation” 
by R. P. McLaughlin 


Petroleum Engineer and Geologist, formerly State Oi] and Gas Supervisor of California. 


It Tells you: 

How to locate and space oil wells How to deepen wells; 
properly; Rules for abandonment of wells; 

Method of drilling wells; Methods of shooting wells; 
How to test wells; How to evaluate oil weils; 
How to gauge output of wells; Examples of repair work at oil wells; 
How to use production reports; Examples of efhicient development of 
How to repair wells; a new field 


200 pages, pocket ssze Alexibie, 59 iiiustrations. $3.00. Check with order. 
For sale by 


National Petroleum News 
1213 W. 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

















BETHLEHEM 


WAX PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Wax Moulding Presses 
Scale Wax Cooling Drums 
Wax Testing Presses Paraffine Wax Sweater Plants 
Complete Wax Plants designed and built 
Pumps, Stills, Towers, Condensers, and other Oil Refinery Equipment 
Oil Burning Systems 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, Honolulu. 


Filter Presses 
Wax Distillate Chilling Machines 















tertiary alcohols by absorbing the 
butylenes under pressure in liquid 
olefines boiling below 100°C. and 
treating under pressure with 65% sul- 
furic acid below 30°C., and then with 
70% sulfuric acid at 35-45°C. 


1 790 519-20: Segregation and sev- 
eral recovery of secondary and ter- 
tiary olefines by hydrohalogenation in 
cold aqueous hydrogen halide, frac- 
tionating to separate the secondary 
and tertiary derivatives, and sulfating 
the secondary olefines with sulfuric 
acid (70-77%). 


1 790 521: Esterifying secondary 
olefines in a mixture of cracked petro- 
leum hydrocarbons, by selectively re- 
moving the tertiary olefines from the 
mixture and admixing the remaining 
hydrocarbons with acetic acid and a 
catalyst. 


1 790 522: The olefine fraction of 
cracked hydrocarbons, containing 
more than 80% of unsaturated hydro- 
carbons including amylenes and buty- 
lenes, and substantially free of hydro- 
carbons of lower molecular weight 
than propylene. 


* ae 


Cracked Gasoline. U. S. P. 1 791 
113, Feb. 3, 1931, application filed 
Feb. 25, 1926; David G. Brandt, As- 
signor to Doherty Research Co. 


N AN improved process for making 
| a blended gasoline direct from the 
hot vapors from a cracking operation, 
the vapors are subjected to a 3-stage 
condensation process at successively 
decreasing temperatures. The last 
(lowest) temperature is as low as is 
permitted by the cooling medium and 
by atmospheric conditions. The first 
(highest) temperature is preferably 
about 250° F., and the middle stage 
is carried on at about 150° FF. The 
condensates from each of the first two 
stages are separately cooled, out of 
contact with the vapors, to prevent 
escape of dissolved lighter compon- 
ents. To recover volatile gasoline 
components from the tail gas, the gas 
is scrubbed with the cooled condensate 
from the first stage, and the distil- 
lates are blended to form the finished 
gasoline. 


If preferred, the last condensation 
may be carried on under a pressure 
(preferably about 50 lb. per sq. in.) 
such that the tail gas will be suffi- 
ciently dry so that serubbing will be 
unnecessary. In blending the con- 
densates, the middle condensate is in- 
troduced below the liquid level formed 
by the first condensate, and the last 
condensate is introduced above this 
liquid level. 

This method has the advantage of 
effecting condensation with a minimum 
of cooling water. It also produces a 
finished gasoline without the necessity 








of weathering, and recovers all the 
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gasoline from the tail gas without re- 
quiring a separate operation for this 
purpose. 


What is Claimed 


Producing stable gasoline from 
vapors from a cracking unit, by pas- 
sage through 3 condensing zones, un- 
der a pressure of 50 lb. per sq. in., 
first at about 250° F., second at about 
150°F., and finally at about normal 
atmospheric temperature, whereby 
condensation of the lower boiling com- 
ponents is prevented until the last 
stage, cooling the first two condensates 
out of contact with the remaining 
vapors, and mixing the cooled conden- 
sate with the condensate from the last 
zone, while maintaining the pressure. 


* * * 


Pressure Cracking. U.S. P. 1 791 
114, Feb. 3, 1931, application filed May 
3, 1927; David G. Brandt, Assignor to 
Doherty Research Co. 


N ORDER to obtain the advantages 

i of indirect heating of heavy oil for 
eracking, at a low operating cost, a 
system is provided in which reflux 
condensate is used as the heating 
medium, and the amount of reflux 
condensate produced is subject to con- 
trol by adjusting the amount of oil 
vaporized in the cracking chamber. 


These objects are accomplished by 
preheating the charging oil and pass- 
ing it to a cracking chamber where 
it is heated by contact with vapors 
and oil from highly heated reflux con- 
densate and residuum distillate, which 
have been independently heated in a 
separate pipe still furnace. Control of 
the amount of reflux condensate pro- 
duced is effected by supplying a regu- 
lated amount of gas along with the re- 
flux or residuum distillate being 
passed to the furnace. 


Carbon deposition is minimized by 
taking advantage of the fact that fixed 
gas is a product of the reaction which 
forms carbon; by returning fixed gas 
to the system, the equilibrium is 
shifted (in accordance with the law 
of mass action) in the direction of 
minimum carbon formation. 


What is Claimed 


Cracking oils under pressure by 
passing charging stock in heat ex- 
change relation, but not in contact 
with oil vapors in a dephlegmator to 
produce a reflux condensate, passing 
this condensate through a heater un- 
der pressure to produce highly heated 
oil and vapors, separating the oil and 
vapors in a separating zone, passing 
the highly heated vapors under pres- 
sure into oil to crack the oil, with- 
drawing residuum therefrom and dis- 
tilling it, independently heating the 
distillate under pressure to a high tem- 
perature and passing it into the sepa- 
rating zone. 
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New Patents 





Prepared by R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, 1343 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from 
whom copies may be obtained at the 
rate of 20c each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when or- 
dering. 


February 24, 1931 


REFINING 


Tank for cracking mineral oil—Ar- 
thur E. Pew, Jr., Bryn Mawr, and Hen- 
ry Thomas, Ridley Park, Pa., assignors 
to Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. No. 
1,794,200. 

PRODUCTION 


Derrick-leg with reenforcing member 
Lyman K. Stafford, Los Angeles, 
Calif., assignor to Emsco Derrick & 
Equipment Co., same place. No. 1,793,- 
525. 

Roller-core drill—Louis H. Wellen- 
siek, Houston, Tex., assignor to Hughes 
Tool Co., same place. No. 1,793,533. 

Check-valve for  drill-stems—FElls- 
worth Gray, Houston, Tex. No. 1,793,- 
547. 


Pump-jack 











construction — Thomas 


M. Tuttle, Mounds, Okla. No. 1,793,- 
570. 

Tubing check-valve—Albert B. von 
linde, Torrance, Calif. No. 1,793,572. 


Swab for tapered tubing—August L. 
Segelhurst and Hugh S. Berkey, Hun- 
tington Beach, Calif. No. 1,793,644. 


Automatic well-flowing device — 
Alexander Boynton, San Antonio, Tex. 
No. 1,793,671. 


Rod-line stretcher for oil-pumping 
mechanism—Harry Spooner, Stephens, 
Ark. No. 1,793,758. 

Well-flowing apparatus—Jesse FE. B. 
Daniel, Los Angeles, Calif. No. 1,- 
793,780. 


Deep-well fluid-actuated pump—Paul 
H. Granger, Los Angeles, Calif. No. 
1,793,793. 


Well boring, spudding, and baling ap- 
paratus—Gregg E. Sawyer and John 
W. Smith, Independence, Kans. No. 
1,793,872. 

Formation direction indicator—Reu- 
ben C. Baker, Coalinga, Calif., assignor 
to Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Huntington 
Park, Calif. No. 1,793,894. 


Non-plugging coupling, 
drills—Benjamin FE. Parrish, San Luis 
Potosi, and Frank Baquet, Tampa, 
Mexico. No. 1,793,958. 

Expansive rotary 
James T. Barkelew, 
No. 1,793,988. 

Control mechanism for rotary drill- 
pipes—Gustavus A. Montgomery, Dal- 
las, Tex. No. 1,794,196. 

Overshot for well fishing—Elwin W. 
Forrow, Los Angeles, Calif. No. 1,794,- 
226. 

Double-tapered slip for rotary well- 
drilling rigs—Lee J. Black, Beaumont, 


for rotary 


underreamer — 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Tex. No, 1,794,278. 
March 38, 1931 
REFINING 
Method of operating oil-stills—Ben- 
jamin Broido, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Superheater Co., same place. 
No. 1,794,439. 


Process of revivifying spent adsorb- 
ent materials (Fuller’s earth)—Robert 
C. Palmer and John L. Burda, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. No. 1,794,538. 

Process of revivifying adsorbent ma- 
terial—Robert C. Palmer, Pensacola, 
Fla. No. 1,794,539. 

Distilling hydrocarbons 
New York, N. Y. No. 





Emil Piron, 
1,794,542. 
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NATIONAL 
Super Ejector 


and Chemicals 
Puls very serious still fire 


was easily extinguished 
with one (1) NATIONAL 
‘*Super’’ Ejector and 
NATIONAL Chemicals. The 
area was quickly covered 
with an effective foam 


blanket. 


A complete Engineering Service 
is available to the Oil Industry. 
Portable and centrally located 
equipment. 


NATIONAL FOAM SYSTEM, INC. 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


New York Tulsa 
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The Nations Symbol 


Or~ 
Prectse- Unvarying-Aulomatic 


AIR SERVICE 


THE Dial of Life for Tires | 


is the symbol sought for by 


millions of car-owners in | 


America and throughout the 
world —their trusty and 


familiar guarantee of pre- | 


cise, unvarying, automatic 


air service that prolongs tire | 


life and makes possible in- 
creased mileage. 


What This Public 
Confidence Means to You 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE so 
great as this is an asset that 
no service-station operator 
can profitably overlook — for 
the public’s expressed prefer- 
ence for TIREFLATOR air 
service definitely affects sta- 
tion sales and profits. 


— 


Eight New Models With 
the Same Time-Proven 
Mechanism 


EACH of the eight new 
TIREFLATOR models has 
been re-styled with a 
resulting ‘marked increase 
in attractiveness of appear- 
ance. All the new TIRE- 
FLATORS have larger dials, 
better illumination, 
improved housings, and a 
more refined and authentic 
appearance designed to 
increase public interest 
and desire to use. Mechan- 
ically, however, the new 
line is identical with its 
predecessors. 


r precision Made 
| .SCe 


/ \ Servicing Equipme™ — 


Model 
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The Swayne Latham one-stop service station, Union at Cleveland, in Memphis, Tenn. 


Commercial Customers Store Tubes 


At One-Stop Station 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. 


OMMERCIAL account cus- 

tomers buying tires from 

the Swayne Latham one- 
stop station, Memphis, keep 
their stocks of new and replace- 
ment tubes at the service sta- 
tion. 


When a tube blows out on a 
truck the station service car 
takes out a replacement tube 
from the customer’s private 
stock to put in the casing. The 
damaged tube is returned to 
the station, repaired, and put 
back in stock. 


To handle tubes by this 
method a section of the sta- 
tion’s stock room has been set 
aside for customer storage. The 
tubes are kept in wooden bins, 
and each customer has as many 
as necessary for his’ stock. 
Tubes are folded, much as they 
come in the original box, la- 
beled, and placed in the bins. 

This method of handling 
tubes reduces the customer’s 
investment in rubber. In place 
of having a spare tire on each 
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truck the customer maintains 
a stock of a few tires for each 
size at the station. 


An example cited by Mr. 
Latham illustrates the point. A 
customer has a fleet of ten 
trucks, all tires of the same 
size. Normally there would be 
the five tires for each truck. 
With this method the customer 
has only the four tires on each 
truck. At the station he would 
have about two tubes. 


These tubes at the station 
would be replacements when 
any tire on the trucks blew 
out. As the tubes became worn 
the two extra tubes would be 
replaced. In all, this customer 
would have 40 casings and 42 
tubes in place of the 50 casings 
and tubes. 


The station cleans house 
about every six months on the 
customer’s tube storage. Tubes 
beyond use are junked. The 
customer is notified to check 
these off his record. 


On the surface the system 
would seem to be loose. Very 


few customers ever check their 
property at the station. The 
station’s check is accepted with- 
out question. The check on 
the station, as Mr. Latham 
points out, is the tire cost, 
and if a customer believes his 
bills are running too high he is 
apt to take his account to an- 
other tire dealer. 


Customers using regular 
tubes seldom send their trucks 
to the station. Mechanics in- 
spect and repair the trucks. 
Gasoline is purchased through 
oil company stations or the 
fleet owner has his own supply 
at the company garage. So 
outside of battery service there 
is no need for the truck com- 
ing to the one-stop station. 

About 90 per cent of the 
Swayne Latham station’s com- 
mercial business on tires is 
served by the service truck. 


Commercial customers using 
air container tubes are asked 
to send in their trucks every 
two weeks. With air container 
tubes the station guarantees 
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This instrument helps sell tires. It records the weight on the tire. The 
reading is checked on a chart that shows the proper size tire for that 
load 


that there will be no charge 
for repairing tubes for 18 
months. The fortnightly visit 
of trucks is to inspect the tires 
and pull out the nails. 


This inspection also is turned 
to good use in merchandising. 
Since the air containers cost 
about five times the price of 
regular tubes the station de- 
sires to impress upon the cus- 
tomer that he is free from tube 
trouble. Occasionally the nails, 
tacks, and bits of glass removed 
from the tubes are put in a 
sack and sent to the customer, 
through the driver, with the 
station’s compliments. 


By having the commercial ac- 
count customer keep his tube 
stock at the station, and using 
the service car, the station has 
been able to give more con- 
sideration in its location to the 
individual car owner customer. 
And the individual car owner 
business is the backbone of the 
car washing, greasing, and 
gasoline business at the station. 


Most one-stop service stations 
favor a location near the retail 
business district to serve the 
commercial account customer. 
Since the Latham station, for 
90 per cent of its commercial 
account tire business, is taken 
to the customer there has been 
no need to locate downtown. 


Memphis is so laid out that 
the city spreads in three direc- 
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tions from the retail shopping 
district. The Mississippi river 
has cut off development to the 
west. Consequently the Latham 
station is in the center of the 
city, yet it is out in a residen- 
tial section. This location saves 
as much as 10 minutes on some 
tire service calls over being in 
the border zone of the business 
section. 

In merchandising to the in- 
dividual car owner the Latham 
station has found the interior 
of the station of little value. 
The display windows provide 
merchandising value in that the 
customer can see the _ goods 
while seated in his car on the 
drive, but only about once a 
month a tire will be sold in the 
station proper. 


All of the servicing is done 
out in front under the canopy, 
and the canopies are big in 
Memphis. 

“I believe the customer re- 
sents being taken into an in- 
door service room,’’ said Mr. 
Latham, in explaining the big 
canopy. “Once you get him 
past the door he is suspicious 
that you are going to try and 
sell him. But out in front 
everything is open and the cus- 
tomer is not so conscious of be- 
ing sold.’’ 

Special sales effort has been 
tried on the individual car 
owner customer but Mr. Lath- 


am believes the additional prof- 
it is almost offset by the addi- 
tional sales expense. 


One of the specials was a 
free greasing job with every 
crankcase drain. <A favorable 
purchase was made on a Cer- 
tain brand of motor oil. So 
this oil was used as a trade 
puller. 


Another special offering was 
on tires. For a month the sta- 
tion’s newspaper advertising 
was concentrated on a com- 
bination of a free tube with the 
purchase of a casing at list 
price. Actually the customer 
had no advantage since the dif- 
ference between list and regu- 
lar price would have purchased 
the tube. 


In support of the advertising 
one of the city salesman was 
brought into the station. He 
approached the customers sug- 
gesting the purchase of the tire 
special. 


The usual class of ‘‘floater’’ 
customers was attracted by the 
offerings and the specials did 
not materially increase profits. 


Instead of sales people to 
greet the customers out in 
front the station employs inex- 
pensive labor, capable of cour- 
teously waiting on the trade. 


The sale of special acces- 
sories has been tried also. This 
was a cane seat cover for the 
auto. The covers were strung 
up across the front of the sta- 
tion to be taken as ‘‘desired”’ 
merchandise. 


This merchandising was par- 
tially successful but ran into 
competition from auto accessory 
chain stores that were selling 
the covers for less than the 
one-stop station had paid for 
them. 


Development of this type of 
merchandise will have to come 
through an arrangement of 
group purchasing whereby the 
individual one-stop station can 
have the advantage of large 
seale buying, Mr. Latham be- 
lieves. 





During 1928 Colombia export- 
ed 15,100,000 barrels of crude 
oil to the United States and 1,- 
505,500 barrels to Canada, out 
of a total of 17,566,500 barrels. 
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Name Your Own Price on Gasoline 
At Stations in the South 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


E retail gasoline price 
structure in the Southeast- 
ern states is, to borrow a 
favorite phrase from a popular 
radio pair, “in a mess.”’ 

It is a real buyer’s market. 
The established service station 
price functions mainly as the 
base from which the discount 
is figured. Actually the buyer, 
both the truck and the indivi- 
dual car owner, can buy gaso- 
line of major oil company 
brands 2 to 3 cents below the 
posted price without too much 
inconvenience. 

A panorama view of the 
price structure shows the re- 
ductions falling into three gen- 
eral classifications. 


The most noticeable are the 
stations bordering cities, and 
out in the country. At these 
places the cut price is adver- 
tised by large signs placed 
along the highway by _ the 
drives. The price is 2 to 3 
cents below the established re- 
tail market. The gasoline is 
of major oil company brands, 
sold through the pumps and 
with the globes and signs of 
the supplying company. 


In the larger cities through 
Alabama there are the bulk 
service stations selling their 
own brands of gasoline at a 
price generally 2 cents below 
the market. Some of the local 
jobbers, moving gasoline from 
a central bulk plant to sta- 
tions, also are selling at 2 
cents less. In Birmingham, for 
instance, 14 stations of both 
types selling openly at 2 cents 
under the market, do about 6 
per cent of the city’s gasoline 
business. 


Then in the cities major oil 
company brands of gasoline are 
being sold quietly through 
dealer stations at reduced 
prices. Most of these stations 
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post the full price, but the cau- 
tious customer can get 2 cents 
off on gasoline and 5 cents a 
quart off on motor oil by ex- 
ercising his ability to bargain. 


Causes for this varied price 
structure given by oil men are 
the commercial discount at 
service stations, and the cour- 
tesy card charge account sys- 
tem. 


A secondary cause in some 
sections is the uneven tax 
structure, in regard to the 
gasoline tax, and license fees. 
Alabama has a 4 cent state 
gasoline tax, and on top of this 
three counties impose a fur- 
ther tax of 3 cents, and 108 
towns and municipalities have 
a tax of 1 to 2 cents. Then 
some cities have a local license 
fee, in addition to the state and 
county levy, which makes a 
natural unevenness’ between 
urban and rural price struc- 
tures. But the commercial dis- 
count and courtesy card loom 
as the worst offenders among 
oil men. 


1E commercial discount 

started as a reduction to users 
of large quantities of gasoline. 
This reduction of 2 cents was 
given at the station on charge 
accounts to customers having 
approved ratings and with one 
or more vehicles carrying com- 
mercial licenses. 


The discount has spread to 
include individual car owners, 
oil men say, on the thinnest 
pretext that they are connected 
with some industry. In order 
to compete in the disrupted 
market dealers have turned to 
cutting the price quietly, and 
so the discount spreads over 
more consumers. 


An established jobber gives 
this word picture of the price 
structure: 


A truck driver pulls into a 


dealer service station and asks 
the price of gasoline. When 
the operator quotes the prevail- 
ing market the driver berates 
him, claiming he can buy the 
same grade of gasoline at the 
major company operated sta- 
tions at 2 cents less. Further- 
more he can charge it and stall 
along on paying the bill. 


The operator knows that the 
driver’s claims are true about 
buying the same grade of gaso- 
line cheaper. The operator 
knows also that he has a mar- 
gin of 4 cents a gallon, so ra- 
ther than miss a sale he will 
divide with the truck driver. 


A short time the discount 
gets noised about the com- 
munity and soon the individual 
car owner wonders why he 
should pay the full price, espe- 
cially if he pays cash, when a 
rattle trap truck gets a 2 cent 
discount and _ possibly some 
credit. The operator in some 
cases helps the cause along by 
tipping off a few friends that 
he will sell them at a discount. 


The courtesy card is ranked 
by oil men next to the retail 
commercial discount as a mar- 
ket disturber. 


In competing with the cour- 
tesy card the dealer turns to 
extending his own credit with 
a 2-cent reduction on gasoline 
and 5 cents a quart on motor 
oil. 

Oil men point out that the 
maintenance on courtesy cards 
involve heavy accounting ex- 
pense: purchases are cleared 
through the home address of 
the customer, and then there is 
the weekly reports to company 
stations announcing serial 
numbers on cards lost or on 
accounts having the credit 
withdrawn. In some cases the 
accounts receivable on courtesy 
ecards is presumed to run into 
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GREAT, NEW 
FEATURES 
IN THE G&B 


TruU-METER SPEED AND 
DURABILITY—Insured by a 
new corrosion-resisting pump 
with wearing parts of hardest 
steel surface—Nitrided steel. 





TruU-METER AJR-FREE 
VISIBILITY—New type vortex- 
flow visible indicator auto- 
matically clears itself of all air 
the moment nozzle is opened. 





TRU-METER ACCURACY— 


Guaranteed and maintained by S en d COU p on fo r 


a positive piston displacement 
meter, designed and patented 


by G & B engineers. | TRU-METER booklet 
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Tru-METER STRENGTH 
AND ACCESSIBILITY— Rigid, 
non-vibrating construction with 
new demountable, panel-type 
housing for easy accessibility. 





Tru-METER ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY—A new explosion- 
proof automatic overload switch 
eliminates hazards and prevents 
burned-out motors. 





A 


TrRU-METER SMOOTH 
CONTROL—From full flow to 
a trickle, by means of a new, 
exclusive, patented ‘“‘non-chat- 
tering’”’ type nozzle. 
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the tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, even in smaller cities. 


A jobber with four drive-in 
stations in a larger city of the 
South has openly reduced his 
posted price 2 cents on account 
of credits. 

‘‘My price is 2 cents less as a 
concession for cash,’’ he said. 
“We are in business to make 
a profit, and we know that ex- 
tending credit increases over- 
head. So I don’t have extra 
office help to work on credit 
accounts and I don’t have to set 
up a reserve for bad debts.’’ 


The difference in price struc- 
ture is most noticeable between 
the cities and rural communi- 
ties. This is on account of the 
cut price signs displayed along 
the highways. Through the city 
stations will be seen posting 
the established market, but as 
soon as the corporate limits 
are reached the same gasoline 
brands are on sale at a reduced 
price. 

In some cities, though, there 
will be an open difference be- 
tween stations selling the same 
brand of gasoline. A moderate 
sized city in Alabama, for in- 
stance, has such a case. A com- 
pany operated station of this 
major oil company posts the 
full price. A few blocks down 
the street is a dealer buying 
the same gasoline in tank car 
lots at his station. The dealer 
has the same globes on his 
pumps, and the curb sign is 
slightly different from that of 
the company operated station 
to indicate a dealer outlet, but 
the price is 2 cents less. 


Florida would seem to be a 
state relatively free from price 
disturbances. On account of 
its geographic position freight 
rates are high, and all its gaso- 
line is brought in by tankers. 
A few private brands are seen 
in Jacksonville, but this gaso- 
line was brought in by some 
major oil company tankers. 

Yet Florida has its price dif- 
ferences as much as Alabama, 
and Georgia. The main high- 
way west of Jacksonville, for 
instance, is lined for several 
miles with cut price stations. 
Some of the pumps have blind 
globes, but most of them ad- 
vertise brands of the major 


companies. 

The average drive-in station 
in Florida sells about 3000 gal- 
lons of gasoline and 30 gallons 
of motor oil in a month. A 
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country dealer station doing 
1500 gallons a month is doing 
exceptionally well. 


In Alabama the difference in 
taxes and license fees between 
urban and rural communities 
causes a difference in the post- 
ed price structure. Where a 
city imposes a gasoline tax in 
addition to the state levy its 
posted price is just that much 
higher than in the surrounding 
rural section. And the privilege 
to sell gasoline and oil in the 
city also costs more than in 
the country. Separate licenses 
are required also to sell acces- 
sories, tires, batteries, and car 
washing in some districts. 


One Alabama jobber, with a 
small business in one of the 
larger cities, pays $1500 a year 
in licenses. His banker pays 
only $159 a year and the bak- 
eries in his city have annual 
licenses of $75. 


Another jobber points out 
that his pump license is $50.60 
a year for the state and coun- 
ty. On top of this the city 
levies an additional $35 a pump 
for a license. The city also 
taxes each station retailing lu- 
bricating oil $25 a year. 

In spite of varied retail price 
structure, helped by the oil in- 
dustry’s marketing policies and 
by uneven taxing and licensing 
the roadside station selling at 
cut prices does better than the 
tourist anticipates. A commis- 
sion agent for a major company 
sums it up this way: 


“On account of the local city 
tax my tank wagon price in 
town is 1 cent higher than in 
the country. Then these coun- 
try stations think they have 
but little overhead so they cut 
their price about 2 cents. That 
makes the city service station 
price 21 cents, and the country 
price 18 cents. 


“The tourist is skeptica) 
about that 18 cent price. The 
gasoline signs make it known 
that it is advertised brand 
goods, but the tourist thinks 
something is wrong so he buys 
in town at the higher price. 


“Our local people know 
about the difference in taxes 
and these cut price country sta- 
tions get a lot of business from 
the city folks. So the stranger 
stops in town for gasoline and 
the local people‘ drive to the 
country to buy.”’ 
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Trucks Built to Haul Cheaper 


OW cost per mile haulage 

and higher efficiency are 
two important features of its 
1931 model trucks, according 
to Willys-Overland, Inc., To- 
ledo. 

A %-ton and 1%-ton com- 
mercial chassis have been de- 
veloped. Model C-113, the %- 
ton unit, has a wheelbase of 
113 inches, is powered by a 65- 
horsepower engine, and sells at 
$395. Model C-131, the 1%- 
ton unit, has a wheelbase of 
131 inches, and sells at $595, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 

Frames are of double-drop 
type, held rigid by rugged 
cross members, and designed 
primarily to lower costs and in- 
crease transportation efficiency. 

The 114-ton truck is designed 
with a dump body which is 
equipped with hand, gravity, 
mechanical power and hydrau- 
lic hoists. The body is 10- 
gauge steel, electrically weld- 
ed. The chassis with stake 
body has an ironed floor with 
double side rails. 


% % % 

2 to 8-Ton Pierce Arrow Trucks 
COMPLETE new line of 
medium and heavy duty 
trucks was_ introduced by 
Pierce-Arrow at the New York 
Automobile Show early in 
January. These new units in- 


clude five models rated as fol- 
lows: 


Gross Weight Capacity for 

Model Rating (Lbs.) Licensing 
PT 12,000 2-ton 
PW 18,000 3-ton 
PX 24,000 4-ton 
PY 28,000 5-ton 
PZ 34,000 8-ton 


Engines throughout are six- 
cylinder L-head type, Pierce- 
Arrow design, of medium 
speed and ample power. Dual 
ignition is used in all except 
the smallest unit. Fuel, oil 
and air filters render the en- 
gines dirt-proof. 

All models are fitted with 
power brakes, Westinghouse 
air brake equipment and worm 
drive (pioneered over 20 years 
by Pierce-Arrow), are standard 
equipment on all except mode! 
PT, which has BK _ booster 
power brakes and bevel drive 
rear axle. 
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A 6-wheel aluminum truck chassis recently introduced on the Pacific Coast by Fageol Motor Co. 


California Haulers Experiment 


With Aluminum Tank Wagons 


LOS ANGELES 


LTHOUGH transportation 

heads of Pacific Coast oil 

companies maintain a 
noncommittal attitude on the 
possibilities of aluminum con- 
struction for tanks, flat beds 
and even the chassis of their 
automotive fleets, they are 
watching with considerable in- 
terest experiments being made 
in this direction by several com- 
mercial trucking companies in 
California. 


Ordinances, local to various 
congested areas, while not pro- 
hibiting the use of aluminum us- 
ually dictate a 10 gauge steel 
for tank construction. This has 
held in abeyance the local de- 
velopment of aluminum tank 
wagons, but in rural areas and 
for transfering products from 
refineries to bulk terminals, the 
aluminum truck and trailer as- 
semblies afford a substantial in- 
crease in pay-load. 
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At least two such attempts to 
replace steel tank construction 
with the lighter metal are wor- 
thy of note. The Ventura Trans- 
fer Co., operating between the 
coastal towns of Santa Barbara 
and Ventura counties, has_ in- 
stalled a set of aluminum tanks 
on a truck and trailer combina- 
tion. 

Use of aluminum permits a 
total truck and trailer capacity 
of 7050 gallons, a combined 
pay-load increase of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent over the av- 
erage load of 6100 gallons with 
steel construction. 

A 3975 gallon tank weighing 
2700 pounds is carried on a 
trailer 6f slightly heavier than 
average construction. A _ steel 
tank of 3450 gallons capacity 
weighs about 3000 pounds. 

It is not considered possible 
to build a steel tank of approxi- 
mately 4000 gallon capacity 
that would be safe and _ still 


come within the California road- 
weight limit of 34,000 pounds 
on a six-wheel double pneumatic 
tired trailer. 

An accompanying photograph 
shows an aluminum assembly 
recently added by Harm & 
Erasher Transport Co., Fresno, 
to its fleet of tankers. This unit 
has a total capacity of 7200 gal- 
lons, 4000 on the trailer and 
3200 on the truck. It is used to 
pick up gasoline at a terminal 
in Stockton to deliver to bulk 
depots in the lower San Joaquin 
Valley towns. 

Possible electrolitic action 
between the steel and aluminum 
is prevented by padding the 
steel supports with felt and by 
using aluminum straps to tie 
the tanks to the frame. The 
unit has twenty-two 38 x 9.75 
tires on the ground and has con- 
siderable flexibility in opera- 
tion. 

A new heavy-duty aluminum 
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Aluminum tanks recently installed by Harm & Frasher Transport Co. for bulk deliveries 


truck chassis has recently been 
introduced by Fageol Motors 
Co. as a contribution toward in- 
creasing the pay-load on motor 
vehicles. An accompanying pho- 
tograph shows the unit. 

It is claimed to offer the 
truck operator more pay-load 
per pound of truck than has 
been available with the _ steel 
construction. Although it 
weighs only about one-third as 
much as steel it is said to have 
an added factor of strength of 
approximately 40 per cent. The 
aluminum alloy used is a special 
formula developed by the Alu- 
minum Co. of America. 

Frame side rails on the unit 
are of heat-treated pressed alu- 
minum-alloy channel with a 
deep aluminum fish-plate in- 
cluded as standard equipment. 
All frame cross members are 
constructed of this same mate- 
rial and amply re-enforced with 
aluminum gusset plates. 

Axle housings and _ radius 
rods, as well as the frame cast- 
ings, are made of aluminum. In 
all, a total saving of 1800 
pounds was effected on a light 
six-wheel chassis having a gross 
weight allowance of 26,500 
pounds. 

A chassis for use in making 
large bulk deliveries of gaso- 
line would necessitate a heavier 
construction that would reduce 
this saving appreciably, but it 
is expected the final increase in 
pay-load would exceed 10 or 15 
per cent. 


Book Tells About Heat 


CHICAGO.—“The Story of 
Heat’’ from its primitive be- 
ginnings to the present-day oil 
heat is told in a booklet by 
that name recently put out by 
Stephen O. Andros, advertising 
counsel here. 


This story tells in narrative 
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form how fire and heat were 
first evolved in the myths and 
folk tales of ancient nations; 
how the fire-drill first came in- 
to use, and later flint, then 
matches, followed by various 
minerals, until coal came into 
use, and then oil. 


The booklet has 31 pages and 
is pocket-size. It contrasts the 
cleanliness and comfort of oil 
for home-heating as compared 
with coal or other substances. 


Jobber Solicits Business 
For Rented Stations 


MACON, Ga.—When the 
Powers Oil Co. rented its serv- 
ice stations to operators it did 
not consider its part of the 
transaction completed merely 
by collecting the rent and de- 
livering petroleum products. 


Operators are assisted in 
moving their merchandise to 
the consumer, as the company 
realizes it makes money only 
when the operator’ prospers. 
Consequently this jobber is 
helping his operators to mer- 
chandise. 

The assistance is given 
through salesmen who solicit 
business and collect accounts 
receivable. The general man- 
ager of the Powers Oil Co. also 
visits each station daily as a 
supervisor. 

Twelve stations in Macon 
are controlled by the company. 
It was difficult to make these 
stations show a profit with em- 
ploye attendants, so they were 
rented out. 


The company places a flat 
monthly rental on each sta- 
tion. The amount is governed 


by the location and amount of 
business done. Licenses and 
operating expenses are paid by 
the operator. The company 
pays the taxes, maintains the 
stations, and places petroleum 
products on consignment. 


The stations also sell other 
lines of automotive merchan- 
dise. Each operator’ selects 
what goods he wants to handle, 
and makes his purchases from 
supply jobbers. Most stations 
sell tires and accessories. 


The two salesmen work un- 
der the direction of the job- 
bing company. About half 
their time is spent in direct 
solicitation of accounts. 


When an account has been 
obtained by a salesman the 
customer decides from what 
station he desires to purchase. 
The salesman does not solicit 
directly for any given station. 
He is selling the gasoline, oil, 
and lubrication service of the 
Powers Oil Co., and directing 
the business generally through 
the operator managed service 
stations. ; 


These salesmen are collec- 
tors, in which capacity they are 
helping the operators also. 


Credit accounts were. re- 
tained by the Powers Oil Co. 
Applications for credit are con- 
sidered by the company, and it 
assumes the obligation for col- 
lecting on approved accounts. 


The station operators honor 
credit accounts approved by the 
company. They too may grant 
credit, but they assume all re- 
sponsibility and do their own 
collecting. 

In addition to the salesmen 
and supervisor, the company 
carries on a general merchan- 
dising policy, with a half hour 
radio program each week, and 
with newspaper advertising. 
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| Merchandising and Jobbing Ideas 
Marketers Are Practising 





the formation of a number 

of “clubs” and other trick 
merchandising stunts at auto- 
motive service stations. 

A garage in Georgia has 
found a new market for its 
crankcase drainings. They are 
sold for 10 cents a quart, the 
customer helping himself. Of 
course the customer may take 
a mighty big quart, but the 
garage figures it gets a dime in- 
stead, of nothing. 

The unemployment situation 
has caused a one-stop station 
operator in Mississippi to or- 
ganize a “club” for car wash- 
ing and greasing. Two young 
ladies sold memberships at $1 
each, and retained the dollar. 
The “club” members can have 
their cars washed and greased 
for one year at a charge each 
time the service is rendered of 
$1 for either service. 


This station has a regular 
price of $1.50 for each service. 
Men out of work had turned 
to doing this work, either at 
their own home or that of the 
customer, for whatever price 
they could get. To combat this 
inroad on customers the one- 
stop station resorted to the 
“club” idea. 


The renter of an oil company 
station in Tennessee also has 
a “club” for washing and greas- 
ing. Membership is $5. The 
$5 stays with the station oper- 
ator. Members can have their 
cars washed and greased over 
a year at 50 cents for either 
service each time. 

The station operator figures 
he will break even on the car 
washing and greasing at this 
price. But he hopes to sell 
1000 memberships, which would 
bring $5000 additional working 


Te: winter has witnessed 


capital into his station busi- 
ness. 
One of the most liberal 
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By E. L. Barringer 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


“clubs” on record is that of a 


one-stop station operator in 
Tennessee. His “club” has no 
dues, and for a year he has 
three free services to members: 
free road service within five 
miles of the station, free tire 
inspection, and free tube re- 
pairing. Through this induce- 
ment the operator hopes to ob- 
tain the tire purchases of the 
“club”? members. 


* * * 


Overloading Light Trucks 
Pays, Jobber Reports 


Overloading of light gasoline 
delivery trucks has not been 
harmful to his fleet, reports 
E. H. Simpson, jobber at Jack- 
son, Miss. His 1% ton trucks 
have 560 gallon tanks. At 25,- 
000 to 30,000 miles Mr. Simp- 
son trades in his trucks. He 
reports that repair bills have 
not been higher through over- 
loading, nor has he been al- 


lowed a smaller trade in value. 
* * * 


Fence Helps ‘‘Sell”’ 
Country Station 


A fence is used to good ad- 
vantage at a station of the 
Whiting Oil Corp., near Roa- 
noke, Va., to set it off from its 
surroundings. The result is to 
concentrate the tourist’s atten- 
tion on the station as it is clear- 






ly marked off by the fence from 
the fields. Both sides of the 
fence are used for advertising 
goods sold at the station. 


* * * 


Everybody Inspects 
These Stations 


The Texas Co. has its travel- 
ing salesman, as well as station 
supervisors, inspect service sta- 
tions. A card, about 8 by 10 
inches, hangs in the stations, 
in a celluloid holder. When 
company representatives visit 
the station they record their 
impressions on the card. 

There is space for the date, 
name and title of the repre- 
sentative, and for remarks.’ 
The remarks are given as “ex- 
cellent,” ‘“‘good,” ete. 

The operator of the Texaco 
station in Tifton, Ga., is quite 
proud of his card, which he 
keeps inside the station for the 
benefit of his customers. So 
far his card shows either ex- 
cellent, or good, classification. 

And the card indicates fre- 
quent inspection. The largest 
interval of a company repre- 
sentative visit is three weeks. 
Several times within the past 
few months the station has 
been inspected on the same 
date by a supervisor and a 
salesman. 
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A fence around a station helps sell its goods 
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Wire, Write or Phone Skyline appeal . . . mark of the super-crafts- 


for quotations ? 
man in stone and steel . . . and always one 


58-60 U. S. Motor Gasoline ba ae ° P a ig P 
60-62 Better than U. S. Motor building dominates the eye and mind. So it is with 


60-62 Under 400 End Point ° 

onan oe 375 s Cushing Petroleum Products. No need to argue— 

68-70 Under 350 ” “¢ ‘ ‘i 7 ° P 

42-43 W. W. D. T. Kerosene thoroughbred quality is instantly recognized in any 

38-40 Light straw zero Distillate i ° oe e 

aban a ctahanh cmemenid aaa field. Tie-in with this recognition, see what it means 

22-26 Straight reduced Fuel Oil 
(Cushing or Blackwell) 


| ffi eee | | | 7 : ee : pee ays - 
A gor d. Trade Mark 
to tie up with 


REFINING &- GASOLINE CO. 


General Sales Office: CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 
Division Sales Office: 1201 Foshay Tower, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REFINERIES CUSHING &BLACKWELL OKLAHOMA 


in volume and profits! 
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Tough Time for Burglars 


CHEST which affords pro- 

tection against hold-ups 
and burglaries because it re- 
moves the cash on the premises 
from the owner’s control and 
beyond the reach of the bandit, 
has been developed by the Die- 
bold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, 
O. 

All money as it accumulates 
in excess of the minimum 
change fund is deposited 
through a slot in the inner 
door of the chest into the 
money bag attached to the in- 
ner door. It remains here un- 
til the collector calls to take 
it to the bank. The cashier 
or station manager totals the 
accumulative deposit slip and 
inserts one copy in the bag 
through the slot in the inner 
door. 

The cashier and _ collector 
each have a different key for 
the duo-control keylock on the 
inner door. Both must be op- 
erated simultaneously to open 
it. The cashier seals the bag 
and hands it to the collector 
who delivers it to the bank for 
checking against the cashier’s 
deposit slip. 

At night or during the hours 
when a_=e service station is 
closed, the change fund is 
placed in the space between 
the inner and outer doors, put- 
ting all cash on the premises 
under burglary protection. 


No. 170 Vertical Cashgard Chest pro- 

tects the service station against hold- 

ups. By Diebold Safe & Lock Co., 
Canton, O. 
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CJCARE 
WILL SAVE 
YOUR CAR 


| don’t shop 
for 


bargains 


... but this 
sure 1S one’ 


“After a fellow’s been in this 
game as long as I have he finds 
out, by having his fingers burned 
a few times, that it doesn’t pay 
to split pennies in buying equip- 
ment. Theservice you getis more 
importantthan the price you pay. 

“So I was leery of the low 
price on this new Brookins 
water can. If it didn’t have 
Brookins’ name on it I wouldn’t 
have bought it. Nothing around 
the place gets rougher handling 
than the water cans and I’ve 
found that cheap ones don’t last 
long enough at any price. 

“But this new Brookins can is 
a peach. It’s made of heavy rust- 
proof Cop-R-Loy and galva- 


nized after it’s formed, so there 
are no raw seams. I don’t see 
how they make it for the price— 
but that’s their business. As for 
me, all such favors thankfully 


received. _BILL. 


* * * . 
*. \ 


You can take Bill’s word for it, 
this “Brookins Special” water 
can is a rare buy. You won't be- 
lieve that its list price can pos- 
sibly be so low. Ask to see one. 
If you don’t know where and 
how, just drop us a line direct 
and we'll see that the salesman 
looks you up. Write us today, 
while it’s on your mind. Your 
two-cent stamp will show you 


a big profit if you do. 


1-9 


THE BROOKINS MFG. CO. 
700 Hawthorne St., Dayton, Ohio. 


“Satisfying aids to satisfying service” 
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7 Operation of the Micro-Meter is unaffected by temper- 


ature changes. 


Here is one proof of that statement. Kerosene at 130° 

was pumped through a Micro-Meter held at winter 
, operating temperature with perfect results. 

Thousands of Micro-Meters in actual use also prove that 


important fact. 


Micro-Meters are now in service from Montreal to Miami 
— many of them having operated through two winters 


and one summer. 


Temperature changes have no effect on the Micro-Meter 


because the piston seal is obtained by expanding metal 









rings and not by close piston clearances. This is an 


exclusive Micro-Meter feature. 


Specify Micro-Meters on your 
next Purchase of Meter Pumps. 


NATIONAL PIPE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


vs 
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Motorists Pay $1,400,000 Daily 
For State “Gas” Taxes 


NEW YORK 

MERICAN motorists spent 

A about $1,400,000 daily 

last year for state gaso- 

line taxes, the American Petro- 
leum Institute finds. 

The 1930 collections in the 48 
states and District of Columbia 
reached a new high mark of 
$522,110,961. This is $73,927,- 
712, or 17 per cent, more than 
1929. 

These figures do not include 
city and county taxes. As some 
states report gross and other 
net collections the total figure 
may be down slightly when the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
report is out based on net col- 
lections. 

California again led the 
states by collecting $39,988,920, 
about $2,400,000 more than in 
1929. Ohio placed second again 
with $38,802,460. Texas nosed 
out Pennsylvania for’ third 


place. Texas collected $32,052,- 
442. Pennsylvania collected 
$32,006,868. 


Other states collecting more 
than $20,000,000 in 1930 were 
Illinois, $28,611,552; New York, 
$29,437,697; and Michigan, 
$23,783,308. 

Three states having the same 
tax rate for 1929 and 1930, 
showed a reduction in collec- 
tions. These were Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi. Mo- 
torists in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi paid more gasoline taxes 
than the state reports indicate 
on account of local city and 
county taxes. 

The Institute’s report shows 
that about $26,000,000 was di- 
verted to purposes other than 
highway maintenance,  con- 
struction, and improvement. 
The main diversions were for 
state buildings, schools, oyster 
conservation, state depart- 
ments, sea walls, and fish hatch- 
eries. 

The 1930 gasoline tax income 
is about twice that of 1927, 
three times that of 1926, four 
times that of 1925, 40 times that 
of 1922, and 100 times more 
than that of 1921. On the other 


hand there are less than twice 
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as many motor vehicles in use 
today than in 1923 or 1924. 
Increases in tax rates were 
few in 1930. That is attributed 
to being an off legislative year. 
Greater percentage gains are 
recorded for legislative years 
when the state assemblies are 
increasing gasoline tax rates. 


Following are the tax collec- 
tions by states: 














Tax Rate Tax Rate 
ec Per c Per 
State 1930 =©Gal. 1929 Gal. 
Alabama ............. $6,901,474 4 $7,104,215 4 
penne 2,718,613 4 2,559,831 4 
Arkansas ........... 6,292,599 5 6,730,347 5 
California ........ 39,988,920 3 387,559,713 3 
Colorado ....... P 6,834,509 4 5,795,713 4 
Connecticut ...... 4,464,897 2 4,059,072 2 
Delaware ........... 1,549,622 3 977,231 3 
Dist. of Col..... 1,589,383 2 1,437,760 2 
Florida 13,860,900 6 12,207,375 6 
Georgia .. 13,389,672 6 10,263,711 6 
Idaho ...... 3,003,302* 4-5 2,205,085 4 
Illinois 28,611,552 3 11,897,682* 3 
Indiana ... 18,668,432 4 16,431,543 4 
IE niescwicuiteonisiom 11,793,462 3 10,068,831 3 
Kansas .............. 11,565,814 3 10,177,541 3 
Kentucky _......... 8,410,595 5 7,733,736 5 
Louisiana ; 7,533,5997 4-5 6,925,304 4 
BERETO  ecccscccesesse : 4,344,823 4 3,834,331 4 
Maryland 6,965,877 4 6,532,418 4 
Massachusetts 10,740,318 2 9,888,730 2 
Michigan. .......... 23,783,308 3 23,558,374 3 
Minnesota .......... 10,359,111 3 8,898,048 3 
Mississippi ...... 6,761,980 5 6,805,754 5 
Missouri ........... 8,818,513 2 7,805,384 2 
Montana ........... 4,146,605 5 3,790,745 5 
Nebraska. .......... 9,137,828 4 7,861,243 4 
DEOVREE | cccecensesees: 1,167,615 4 712,507 4 
New Hampshire 2,596,766 4 2,332,913 4 
New Jersey .... 11,373,959{ 2-3 9,996,104 2 
New Mexico .... 2,733,005 5 2,421,882 5 
New York ......... 29,437,697 2 19,777,075; 2 
North Carolina 12,533,453 5 11,983,262 5 
North Dakota .. 3,601,042 3 3,150,284 3 
EDIE vaiesarscseaeenens 38,802,460 4 34,082,187 4 
Oklahoma 11,575,203 4 10,929,287 4 
ETE assssntansooes 6,774,473 4 4,888,885 4 
Pennsylvania .. 382,006,868§ 4-3 35,038,619 4 
Rhode Island .. 1,792,003 2 1,571,811 2 
South Carolina. 7,783,773 6 6,978,419 6 
South Dakota.... 5,514,686 4 4,930,590 4 
Tennessee .- 10,762,234 5 9,315,636 5 
Texas .... 32,052,442 4 22,180,083 4 
cl 2,104,912 314 1,979,212 3% 
Vermont ath 1,880,321 4 1,708,091 4 
Lh; | rer 11,425,980 5 10,509,946 65 
Washington ...... 8,132,105 3 6,442,430 3 
West Virginia... 5,602,146 4 4,955,974 4 
Wisconsin ........ 8,757,555 2 7,867,900 2 
Wyoming ........... 1,464,605 4 1,825,435 4 
| eee $522,110,961 $448,183,249 

1929 


*Illinois tax effective 5 months only from 
Aug. 1. 

*New York tax effective 8 months only from 
May 1 
1930 

*Idaho tax rate raised March 1. 

*Louisiana tax rate raised Nov. 27. 

tNew Jersey tax rate raised Dec. 1. 

§Pennsylvania tax rate reduced July 1. 


Mississippi Taxes 
Oil Men Heavily 


Mississippi levies a heavy toll 
on the oil man’s pocket book 
for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. Here is a list of licenses 
and taxes as given by the Har- 
bor Oil Co., Mobile. 

The state gasoline tax is 4 
cents, the agricultural tax for 












inspection one-fortieth of 1 
cent, and the city tax 1 cent. 

For engaging in a wholesal 
gasoline business the _ city 
charges an annual fee of $500, 
and for a wholesale lubricating 
oil business $250 a year. 

Each gasoline pump requires 
an annual license for state and 
county of $50.60, then a city tax 
of $35. Each station retailing 
lubricating oil pays the city $25 
a year. 

The state has a tax of 2 cents 
a gallon on lubricating oil, plus 
one-half of 1 per cent of the 
gross wholesale sales on lube 
oils, kerosine and fuel oils. 

Of course there is the license 
fees for trucks and persona! 
property taxes, but why bring 


those up? 
* * * 


Jobber Will Have to Go 
One-Stop Also 


The trend towards one-stop 
service stations will make the 
oil jobber also a jobber of tires, 
batteries and accessories to his 
stations, so believes L. B. Paine, 
Superior Oil Co., Gulfport, Miss. 

The big swing in _ station 
management, he points out, is 
towards a company operated 
station, a tighter control on the 
business by the jobber. In sup- 
port of his belief he points out 
that there are not 12 stations 
in his territory, the southern 
third of Mississippi, that could 
be classed as real dealer out- 
lets. This figure does not cover 
bulk service stations. 

The jobber of the future in 
Mr. Paine’s picture, will stock 
the complete line carried by a 
one-stop station in order that 
these stations may earn the 
maximum discounts on tires 
and accessories, and to insure 
uniformity of products sold. 

Mr. Paine of course does not 


vision every station of today 


turned into a complete one- 
stop station. There will be room 
for a few complete stations in 
any given city, he said, while 
the stations in outlying districts 
will carry the necessary small 
accessories that would be pur- 
chased in a neighborhood store. 

Lack of sufficient capital to 
invest in a stock of one-stop 
goods is holding back the job- 
ber now, he said, but the day 
is coming when the jobber wil! 
have to meet the need for 
wholesaling these goods to his 
stations. 
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ON THE LAZY BENCH 








“Oh-h-h, Lemmel, vat you 
t’ink? I vas arrested today for 
speedink.”’ 

“Vat, you? Vy, I didn’t know 
you had a car.” 

“No, no, not dat, Speedink— 
speedink—on her sidewalk.” 


—The Diamond 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 


* * * 


‘“Yes,”’ said the specialist, as 
he stood at the bedside of the 
sick purchasing agent, “I can 
cure you.” 

“What will it cost?” 
the sick man, faintly. 

“Five hundred dollars.”’ 

“You’ll have to shade your 
price a little,’’ replied the pur- 
chasing agent, “I had a better 
bid from the undertaker.” 

—The Sohioan 
Standard Oil of Ohio 


*% *% * 


asked 


A young salesman, whose 
wife was making a prolonged 
visit at the home of her par- 
ents, became quite excited on 
receiving the following tele- 
gram: “Twins arrived, doing 
fine, more later.’’ 


He rushed to the nearest tele- 
graph office and wired to his 


wife: ‘‘My gosh kid, counter- 
mand later order, two _ is 
plenty.”’ 


—The Diamond 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 


* * * 


They were on their honey- 
moon and the groom gave the 
porter a dollar not to tell any- 
one they were bride and groom. 
At breakfast the next morning, 
everyone stared. The groom 
called the porter and asked: 
“Did you tell anyone we were 
just married?”’ 

“No, sah,’’ replied the por- 
ter, “I told ’em yo’ all was 
single.”’ 

—The Sohioan 
Standard Oil of Ohio 


* * 


It was a little girl who 
prayed: ‘‘God, make all the 
bad people good, and all the 
g00d people easy to live with.”’ 


—The Diamond 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
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Preparation 


The professor was delivering 
the last lecture of the term. He 
told the students with much em- 
phasis that he expected them to 
devote all their time to prepar- 
ing for the final examinations. 

“The examination papers are 
now in the hands of the print- 
er,” he concluded. ‘Now, is 
there any question you would 
like answered?”’ 

Silence prevailed for a mo- 
ment, then a voice piped up: 

“Who is the printer?” 

—Our Sun 
Sun Oil Co. 
* * * 
Not Accounted For 

Izzy: “I’ve had a hard life. 
At the age of eighteen, I was 
left an orphan.’’ 

Dizzy: ‘‘Well, what did you 
do with it?’’ 

—The Gas Line 
West Penn Oil Co. 


A rookie received a severe 
lecture one day from his ser- 
geant. The next day he passed 
the sergeant without saluting. 
‘““Hey, youse, why don’t you sa- 
lute me?” yelled the sergeant. 
“Aw,” said the _ rookie, I 
thought you was still mad at 
me.”’ 

—The Sohioan 
Standard Oil of Ohio 
“ * * 


After a visit to the city an 
English yokel said to his friend: 
“Some of them bank blokes are 
pretty slick with their fingers; 
I saw a feller down in the bank 
of Chester an’ blow me if ’e 
didn’t ’ave to keep a wet sponge 
alongside ’im to keep his fingers 
from gettin’ red ’ot. ’e told 
me so, hisself.’’ 

—The Diamond 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
* * * 


A man was buying a suitcase, 


but none of those shown pleased | 


him at all. 

“When I buy a bag,” he de- 
clared, “TI like to see some cow- 
hide in it.”’ 

“Oi,” said the merchant, ‘“‘you 
should want tricks. AmIama- 
gician yet?”’ 

—Our Sun 
Sun Oil Co. 
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BUBBLE TOWERS 


KELLOGG 


The M. W. Kellogg Co., 225 Broadway, 
New York; Tulsa, Oklo., Philtower Bldg; 
los Angeles, Cal., 1031 So. Broadway 
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View of Pumping Unil 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY OF BOTH 
ROTOR AND BY-PASS VALVE DE 
SIGNS. THE PATENTED BY-PASS 
VALVE PREVENTS OVERLOAD 
ING; BANISHES NOISE; ELIM! 
NATES APPRECIABLE CURRENT 
VARIATION WHETHER NOZZLES 
ARE OPEN OR CLOSED; AND RE 
DUCES CURRENT CONSUMPTION 
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Crude Production by Fields 


By Telegraph—Daily average gross output, by fields in U.S., for week ending 


with dates below as compiled by A. P. I. 








PRODUCTION SUMMARY 
Production east of Rockies 


Decrease 
Total production in U. 














= 4 March 2 
jatestvenaseiwudies 1,727,000 1,744,950 
Bee ides aka ean iaas vases tea apanted elginiaatiaiaassee mane cea 17,950 
satindstaennesenasves aejaaete me 


NN a oo cs cacencsncnccciessscdadnes ds aavkesaiec o< tec cia ckcesudecabtenemakeamoacaceiteue 23,25 
Crude oil imports é 37/000 

SORES a ee ee OR BRENT ERR RIO Re A Re mene ae 87,895 
Potal HOW CFUGES SUPDLY <a. ic..sisesccsscsecovsosccesceces 2,426,955 2,362,350 

ee pesca sacran ca isu sapis dkina ska svaikauasnbensutesckanciaseventeesecsuseeeaadenian 64,600 

OKLAHOMA Apr. 4 Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 Mar. 28 Homer ................ 3,350 3,350 

Allen Dome ...... 7,000 6,859 Sarepta 
pS" eee 700 700 _ Carterville ... 1,400 1,400 
Asher, West .... 8,150 8,350 Urania. .............. 4,550 4,600 
Blackwell 3,000 BIGG BWOMS ...cccsccsecevee 7,500 7,650 
Bowlegs 18,800 25,850 Others ................. 1,450 1,450 
Braman 1,950 1,950 a ee 
Bristow-Slick 12,250 12,600 Total; Las ...... 39,250 39,700 
Burbank ........... 12,700 13,000 PIN Sc ccsccbecendivascsscsseuadans 450 
Carr CIF .cicccsc 12,200 14,900 NSAS 
Cromwell .......... 4,800 4,850 _. ae ve 
Cushing ..........-. 12,700 12,650 Champagnolle .. 3,100 3,100 
Davenport pineal 950 "950 El Dorado ........ 3,750 3,800 
Duncan Dist..... 6,700 6,850 Lisbon .............. 800 150 
Earlsboro .......... 11,250 15,300 a sesseeeseneee 950 = 1,000 
Earlsboro, East 21,600 27,009 Mmackover, ; ; 
Earlsboro, So... 5,850 7,050 | light sosesenscenncees 4,300 4,200 
Fox-Graham 4,050 4,059 Smackover, ” 
Garber .............. 3,950 3,950 _ heavy ........... 32,300 31,850 
Healdton. .......... 10,600 10,600 Stephens. .......... — ae 
Hewitt .............. 6,100 6,150 CUEHGPS 0.000... 1,150 1,150 
Hubbard ............ 900 900 ; gee 
a... 13,250 13,000 ‘Total, Ark... 47,200 46,700 
Little River...... 35,800 42,800 RESCIND 55 Ah See cc kercccntsieccr 
sittle River, E. 9,150 11,450 — — . 
con +; oi Reda 3 950 4 000 ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Oy 1,300 2,300 Wyoming 
BEIBBION. .....0..0000000 8,750 15,400 Big Muddy ...... 2,200 2,100 
Oklahoma City 127,450 120,800 Klik Basin ........ 700 700 
Okmulgee, No... 9,200 9,200 Grass Creek .... 2,000 2,200 
Okmulgee, So. 5,000 5,100 Labarge .......... 2,000 1,500 
Osage (Outside Lance Creek .... 250 250 

Burbank) 22,400 22,500 Lost Soldier 2,750 2,150 
Papoose 2,000 2,000 Oregon Basin. 1,300 1,300 
Pearson 550 600 Rock River 2,000 2,000 
Sasakwa . 3,350 4,350 Salt Creek 25,750 24,850 
St. Louis 13,800 17,150 Others . 3,700 3,750 
Scholem- 

Alechem. ........ 12,750 12,850 Total, Wyo. 42.650 40,800 
MOATICNE «00.00.00. 3,200 4,800 Increase : ra 1,850 
Seminole .......... 5,050 10,300 ’ 

Seminole, East 1,200 1,550 |. fontana ' : 
TEOMOS vccsscsscss. 550 559 Cat Creek ....... 1,050 1,050 
Tonkawa .......... 5,200 5,159 Pondera 1550 1,700 
Wewoka ............. 8.650 8,709 Sunburst 4,450 4,450 
Yale-Jennings.. 500 =©65,500 Others ........ 1,650 1,700 
0 47,300 45,300 ; 
cena - “4 Total, Mont... 8,700 8,900 
Total, Okla... 511,550 552,800 Decrease seceeneeness 200 
MP UNIO = co csccsacsccsatsscusaseass 41,250 Colorado 
KANSAS Florence _..... 400 450 
August-Fox Fort Collins .... 950 950 
Bush _ 2.850 2 850 Moffat (Craig). se (he 
Psehcyd FOC ei eh “eee §6Others....... 1,850 1,800 
Churchill .......... 3,150 3,250 ee fe 
El Dorado i 
™ ee Total, Colo..... 4,150 4,200 
« ¢ f 9 ¢ , 
ooo ee 12,150 12,200 Decrease GuidvivlactcasigaesanenCantaun 50 

COVORE ©. 6.556.500 700 700 Artesic New Mexico 0 550 
Greenwood Co... 16,250 16,300 Artesia... 58 - 
Oxford 2.200 2.250 Bal. Eddy Co. 200 200 
oro: gg acre - “.<9" Hobbs High ...... 33,250 31,600 

Elbing 1550 1,550 ,, Bal. Lea Co... 6,200 7,000 

4 ; ere ve piven 0 4 rd 
hiner tend. 140 160 62. (ace 
Russell .............. 3600 Sec Eeeeemoke a 7 
Sedgwick Co..... 17.800 18,500 Table Mesa .... 590 100 
Voshell 17,900 18,300 ere 

wae... - 90'f Total, N. M. 41,800 41,000 
aeeaeesiacapscnns Se assis We INO oe vp detect nn sien i cuaceesceoneaeas 800 

Tote ¢ P ¢ Total, Roc ky 

— ee 109, 300 Mountain .. 97,300 94,900 

Ses Bak as © es WOME, . Sicha c acwn eed 2,400 

NORTH LOUISIANA TEXAS 
Caddo, light ...... 7,550  7,7( ‘ es : 
Calte, Mav. fago £4¢8 (OUTSIDE GULF coast) 
Cotton Valley.. 1,800 1,800 Panhandle District 
De Soto and Carson Co. ........ 3,400 3,850 

Red River 2.700 2,700 Gray Co. ...... . 89,750 42,200 
Haynesville .... 5 65 50 5,700 Hutchinson Co. 7,600 8,850 
Holly .......... 50 600 Wheeler Co. 350 350 
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I isdesccdecinece 
Total, Pan- 
handle Tex. 
Decrease 
North 
Archer Co. 
Burkburnett .... 
Electra 
Iowa Park and 
K. M. A 
Montague- 
Cooke 
Wilbarger 
Young Co., 
Others 


Total in 


Texas 
Decrease 


Apr. 4 Mar. 2 


300 


51,400 
Texas 
11,800 
7,200 
8.850 


3,700 


9,100 


300 





57,800 


si ejhehasl dps elnts oie 150 


West Central Texas 


Brown Co. 
Callahan Co. .... 
Coleman Co. .... 
Kastland- 
Desdemona 
Jack Co. 
Palo Pinto Co.. 
Shackleford Co. 
Stephens Co. .... 
Throckmorton 
Co. 
Young Co., 
Others 


Total, 
Cent. 


West 


fi oe 


4,100 
2,000 
1,100 


4,000 
950 
400 

4,000 

4,600 


400 
2,600 
1,200 


25,350 


West Texas 


Crane and Up- 
ton “Cos. 
Crockett Co. .... 
Weetar Cow ccscsss.« 
Howard Co. ...... 
A ae 
Mitchell and 
Scurry Cos... 
Reagan Co. 
Winkler Co. 
Yates 
Bal. 
Others 


Pecos Co. 


Total, 
Texas 
Increase 


West 


23,800 
1,800 
5,800 

27,000 
1,200 


1,900 
33,250 
46,600 
92,500 

4,200 

7,000 


. 245,050 


4,100 
2,000 
1,100 


4,000 
950 
400 

4,000 

4,600 


400 
2,600 
1,200 


25,350 


24,500 
1,800 
6,300 

27,050 
1,200 


1,850 
29,700 
46,700 
93,000 

4,200 

7,200 


243,500 
ae 550 


East Cumneel Teune 


Boggy Creek . 
Corsicana- 
Powell .... 
Currie 
Mexia 
Nigger 
Richland 
Rusk Co.: 
Joiner field... 
Kilgore ........:. 
Gregg Co.: 
Longview 
Van Zandt 
Wortham 
CIOS wiciesdei ence 


Creek 


Total, E. Cen. 
Tex. 
Increase ....... 


Chapman Ab- 
bot 

2 | ; 
Darst (¢ ‘reek 
Laredo Dist. 
Luling ........ 
Lytton Spgs. 
Salt Flat ....... 
Somerset 
Others ..... 


Total S. W. 


Texas 


2,200 


4,800 
300 
3,600 
150 
100 


51,500 
68,200 


25,000 
35,800 
500 
50 


2,300 


4,850 
300 
3,600 
150 
100 


47,850 
56,500 
17,750 
35,050 
500 
50 


192,200 169,000 


4,600 
250 
17,000 
14,500 
9,450 
750 
12,800 
1,300 
500 


61,150 


...20,200 
Southwest Texas 


4,700 
250 
18,200 
14,600 
9,400 
750 
13,000 
1,300 
550 


62,750 


Apr. 4 Mar. 28 


[| eee ee 
Total, Texas 
(Outside Gulf 
COED cacsica. — 
Increase = 
GULF c oO AST. 
Coastal Texas 
Barbers Hill .... 22,500 
REO seecicnicccice 1,000 
Dig Creek. .......:.. 3,300 
Blue Ridge........ 1,150 
NII foc 750 
Damon Mound 650 
Esperson .......... 2,400 
Fannett ............ 400 
Goose Creek .... 4,500 
Hankamar .. 2,700 
Hull .... 5,850 
Humble ........... 10,800 
Moss Bluff ........ 800 
No. Dayton ...... 600 
Orange Co. 2,000 
Orchard 1,950 
Pettus .. ao 7,150 
Pierce Junct. 8,900 
Port Neches .... 1,400 
Raccoon Bend.. 9,000 
Refugio Co. ...... 30,150 
Saratoga .......... 900 
Somerville ........ 2,400 
Sour Lake 2,050 
So. Liberty 2,200 


Spindletop ..... 10,250 


Sugarland : 11,750 
West Columbia 4,300 
Others ..... 2,000 


Total, Coast- 
al Texas. 
Increase 


153,800 


Coastal Louisiana 


Edgerly 500 
Evangeline ; 750 


Hackberry, F. 2,000 
Hackberry, Old 800 
Lake Barre 2.850 
Lockport 6,050 
Port Barre 1,800 
Sulphur Dome 1,700 
Vinton .... 6,250 
White Castle 1,000 


Others . 2,950 


Total, Coast- 

al La. 26,650 
Increase 
Total, Gulf 

Coast 180,450 


Increase 
Cc ALIFORNIA 
Dominguez 12,000 
Elwood-Goleta.. 34,400 

Huntington 


Beach 20,800 
Inglewood 15,000 
Kettleman 

ee 26,000 
Long Beach .... 90,000 
Midway-Sunset 54,000 
Playa del Rey 30,200 
Santa Fe Spgs. 71,200 
Seal Beach ........ 15,500 
Ventura Ave..... 44,500 
CRIN visiedasinaincad 111,500 

Total, Calif.... 525, 100 


BOCR OID cvcctecscececes 
E ASTE RN 


(Not including 
| i 3) eee 101,050 
Decrease _ .............0e00ee- 
MICHIGAN 
Mt. Pleasant .... 6,550 
Muskegon 1,750 
Saginaw ........ 150 
Total, Mich... 8.450 


Decrease 


1,600 


613,950 
..18,850 


21,200 
1,000 
3,300 
1,100 

800 
600 
2,500 
500 

4,300 

2,250 

3,100 

9,950 
750 
600 

1,850 

1,700 

7,100 

10,050 
1,450 
9,000 

29,100 

900 

350 

050 

300 

10,350 

11,800 
4,350 
1,950 


bo ters 


151,2 250 


2.550 


500 
800 
2,050 
800 
2 850 
,200 
1,750 
1,700 
6,200 
1,000 
3,250 


26,100 
550 


77,350 
3,100 


12,300 
35,000 


21,800 
15,200 


25,000 
89.600 
53,000 
29,800 
74,000 
15,700 
45,000 
114,000 


530,400 


5,300 
101,700 
650 
6,650 
1,750 
150 
8,550 


100 
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Mid-Continent Refinery Operations, Week Ended April 3 (By Telegraph) 





Kansas 


Oklahoma 


North & 
Cent. Texas 


West 
Texas 


North 


La.-Ark. 


Total Week 
Ended April 3 





Plants Reporting..... 
Da. Av. Cap. (Bbls.).. 
Da. Cracking Capacity 
Da. Av. Crude Runs.. 
Da. Av. Other Oil.. 


10 
94,000 
53,200 
49,965 

9,228 


23 
162,500 
64,600 
86,945 
4,212 


23 

107,400 

23,100 
53,072 — 7.1 
1,305 — 60.4 


10 
71,500 
26,250 
29,476 

1,025 


10 
60,700 
31,700 
39,554 
14,750 


76 
496,100 
198,850 
259,012 — 9.3 

30,520 — 12. 





GASOLINE—Gallons 





Stocks, March 27.... 
Prod. 3-27 to 4-3 
Ship. 3-27 to 4-3 
Stocks, April 3 

Ratio Sales to Prod. 


29,739,000 


10,628,000 - 


10,048,000 
30,319,000 
94.5% 


49,056,000 
13,577,000 
15,793,000 
46,840,000 

116.3% 


33,352,000 
7,796,000 — 9.3 
5,593,000 — 4.3 

35,555,000 + 6.6 

71.7% 


10,732,000 
2,924,000 
2,883,000 

10,773,000 

98.6% 


*6,095,000 
5,692,000 
6,823,000 
4,964,000 

119.9% 


*128,974,000 
40,617,000 —12.0 
41,140,000 — 7. 
128,451,000 — 0 
101.3% 





KEROSINE—Gallons 





Stocks, March 27.... 
Prod. 3-27 to 4-3..... 
Ship. 3-27 to 4-3..... 
Stocks, April 3 P 
Ratio Sales to Prod... 


8,283,000 
2,045,000 
2,288,000 
8,040,000 

111.9% 


16,084,000 
1,611,000 
2,312,000 

15,383,000 

143.5% 


2,332,000 
1,028,000 — 10.9 
1,194,000 — 10.4 
2,166,000 — 7.1 
116.1% 


47,000 
11,000 
36,000 


191,000 
$29,000 
224,000 
296,000 
68.1% 


26,937,000 
5,013,000 
6,029,000 

25,921,000 

120.3% 





DI STILLATE—Galions 





Stocks, ‘, March rch 27 ee 
Prod. 3-27 to 4-3..... 
Ship. 3-27 to 4-3... 

Stocks, April 3...... 
Ratio Sales to Prod... 


3,218,000 
590,000 
709,000 

3,099,000 
120.2% 


4,654,000 
759,000 
579,000 

4,834,000 

76.3% 


612,000 
309,000 — 18.5 
376,000 + 9.3 
545,000 — 10.9 
121.7% 


90,000 
17,000 
31,000 
76,000 
182.4% 


22,000 
38,000 
36,000 
24,000 
94.7% 


8,596,000 
1,713,000 
1,731,000 
8,578,000 

101.1% 





GAS OIL—Gallons 





March 27 
Prod. 3-27 to 4-3 

Ship. 3-27 to 4-3..... 
Stocks, April 3...... 
Ratio Sales to Prod... 


Stocks, 


3,316,000 


940,000 . 


913,000 
3,343,000 
97.1% 


27,555,000 
3,379,000 - 
2,123,000 

28,811,000 

62.8% 


3,034,000 

928,000 + 82.7 
1,111,000 
2,851,000 — 
119.7% 


6.0 


4,271,000 
423,000 
1,130,000 
3,564,000 
276.1% 


5,587,000 
2,166,000 
2,093,000 
5,660,000 

96.6% 


43,763,000 

7,836,000 + 40.6 

7,370,000 +101 

44,229,000 + 1 
94.1% 





FUEL OIL—Gallons 





March 27.... 
Prod. 3-27 to 4-3..... 
Ship. 3-27 to 4-3.. 

Stocks, April 3.. . 
Ratic » Sales to Prod... 


S cock ., 





10,035,000 
4,389,000 
4,487,000 
9,937,000 

102.2% 





50,131,000 
4,510,000 
5,299,000 

49,342,000 

117.5% 


61,152,000 
5,308,000 — 16.2 
5,649,000 — 14.7 

60,811,000 — 0.6 

106.4% 








12,926,000 
4,118,000 
3,971,000 

13,073,000 

96.4% 


22,454,000 











156,698,000 
22,663,000 —12.5 
24,212,000 — 5 
155,149,000 —1 
106.8% 





Gasoline 


Produced by Various Methods, Week Ended April 3 





Kansas 


of 
otal 


of 
Oklahoma Total 


North & lo of 
Cent. Texas Total 


West 
Texas 


Leuisiana- 
Arkansas 


Teeal 


Total 





Stratnhe Run 2 
Cracked 
Natural 


co ee 


5,144,000 
4,617,000 
867,000 


10,628,000 


48.4 
43.4 
8.2 


9,413,000 69.3 
3,115,000 22.9 
1,049,000 7.8 


13,577,000 


4,952,000 63.5 
1,521,000 5 
1,323,000 17.0 


7,796,000 


2,541,000 
259,000 
124,000 


2,924,000 


86.9 
8.9 
4.2 


1,945,000 
2,833,000 
914,000 


5,692,000 


34.2 
49.7 
16.1 


23,995,000 
12,345,000 
4,277,000 


40,617,000 





+ or — columns are % change over previous week. 


*Revised due to error in March 27 report. 


Runs to Stills Cut at Mid-Continent Plants 


Staff Special—By Telegraph 
TULSA, April 7 


RUDE oil runs at 76 Mid-Continent 
C refineries that report their oper- 
ating statistics weekly to NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM News, were 26,648 _ bar- 
rels daily average less in the week 
ended April 3 than in the preceding 
week. All districts of the area re- 
duced runs with Kansas making the 
largest reduction. 

Runs of other oils were lowered 
4500 barrels daily average. 

Gasoline production was reduced 5,- 
516,000 gallons as compared with the 
preceding week’s output. Gasoline 
shipments were reduced 3,525,000 gal- 
lons although shipments increased 
from the Oklahoma, and Louisiana- 
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Arkansas districts. Shipments from 
West Texas fell almost 2,000,000 gal- 
lons. 

Kerosine stocks were lowered 1,- 


016,000 gallons. Distillate shipments 
fell 7.5 per cent and_ stocks were 
changed but little. Gas oil shipments 
increased but stocks rose 1.1 per cent 


Summary for the Month 


Production and shipments, all reporting refineries, for four weeks ended 


April 3. 
GASOLINE 

Gallons 

175,565,000 

177,304,000 

—1,739,000 

101.0% 


Production 

Shipments 

Net change in stocks 

Ratio sales to production.... 

KEROSINE 

Production 

Shipments 

Net change in stocks 

Ratio sales to production... 
STOVE DISTILLATE 

Production 

Shipments 


22,390,000 
23,907,000 
—1,517,000 
106.8% 


6,882,000 
7,403,000 


Change in stocks figures from March 6. 


Gallons 
Net change in stocks —521,000 
Ratio sales to production.... 507.6% 


Production 

Shipments 

Net change in stocks 

Ratio sales to production.... 


FUEL OIL 


23,359,000 
22,541,000 
+818,000 
96.5% 


Production 

Shipments 

Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production.... 


97,780,000 
100,342,000 
— 2,562,000 

102.6% 


NATIONAL PetroreuM News 








because of larger output. Fuel oil 
stocks were lowered 1,500,000 gal- 
lons. 


Kansas Oil Men to Meet 
At Wichita Apr. 23-24 


WICHITA, April 4.—The Kansas Oil 
Men’s Association will hold its 17th an- 
nual convention at the Lassen hotel, 
Wichita, April 23 and 24, according to 
an announcement by Secretary John A. 
Motter. The program will be announced 
soon. 

Salesmanship will be one of the im- 
portant topics discussed, according to 
present plans, and Secretary Motter has 
secured O. J. McClure, originator of the 
McClure method of training salesmen 
and author of “Practical Selling,” as 
one of the principal speakers. 

Secretary Motter announced in his 
bulletin of March 31 that the association 
has secured since January 1, 60 new 
members. The K. O. M. A. convention 
has been known in times past as one of 
the best among oil associations, and with 
these new members, Secretary Motter 
anticipated the best rounded meeting in 
the association’s history. 


Wichita Oil Men Test 
City License Tax 


WICHITA, April 4.—The Wichita 
Oil Men’s Club has undertaken the 
promotion of a suit to test the valid- 
ity of the City of Wichita’s license tax 
ordinance, whereby each service sta- 
tion is taxed $100 a year. The ordi- 
nance, No. 10-812, was passed July 28, 
1930. It provides a tax for every- 
thing from public auctions to minia- 
ture golf courses. 

Indications are the club will attack 
the ordinance on the ground that since 
the new state tax law became effective, 
that section of the ordinance levying 
a tax against stations is invalid. The 
state law states that the tax levied is in 
lieu of all other taxes, and a similar 
suit at Garden City resulted in a su- 
preme court decision in favor of the 
oil companies. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A proposal 
that the city of Vancouver, B. C., be- 
gin to retail gasoline and motor oil at 
the municipal airport on Sea Island has 
been made by four oil companies at 
Vancouver, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The companies offered to install 
storage tanks, fill pipes, service pit and 
hose while the city would provide 
Space for tanks. Oil supplies would 
be bought from the confpanies at 
wholesale prices, the proposal indi- 
cated. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OILS 


Buyers Specifications or Ours 


UMCALETNEMODETINMe ns 


Lowest Prices in Years 
Write or Wire 


INDUSTRIAL OIL CORP. 


Warren, Pa. : 








SELLING NEEDED ACCESSORIES IS A SERVICE 


100... AND ASOURCEOF PPOFIT 








with this Special Gas Station Assortment 
100 No. 

50 No. 
No. 


No. 


25 
3 


Refill merchandise readily oblainable on short notice. Ad- 
ditional cabinets free with additional complete assoriments. 


Schrader ‘‘Reddy Seller’? Cabinet 


No. 


. 5587 Star Wrench. 1 No. 3283 
Valve Repair Tool. 
. 5328 Pump Connection. 2 No. 


FREE 


No. 


4000 Valve Cores in metal boxes. 
880 Valve Caps in metal boxes. 
935 Valve Caps (for bent valve 
stems) in metal boxes. 
5050 Trutest Balloon Tire Gauges 
(with new flat-bar pressure in- 
dicator). 


6589 Double-use Tools. 
4520 Tools for removing damaged 
valve cores. 















The Schrader ‘‘Reddy 
Seller”, painted red, 
looks like a big tire 
gauge—6” in diameter; 
15” high. Works like 
a slot machine. Keeps 
stock orderly; tools 
handy. Special Gas 
Station Assortment is 
somewhat different 
from that shown in 
«illustration (see list). 


FS oN 


ae 


Ann nn 


BESIDES 


MERRILY on goes the struggle 
among gas stations, to outdo 
one another in “free” services. 
But surveys show that the 
average motorist is just as much 
interested in what he can buy 
conveniently as in what he can 
get for nothing. 

Lost valve caps, worn-out 
valve cores—where could he 
have them more conveniently 
replaced than in the place he 
patronizes so frequently—the 
gas station? Where else is he 
so likely to buy that tire gauge 
he long promised himself? . . . 
And what brand of cap, core or 
gauge is he most ready to 
accept? Schrader—best known 
in America! 


The Schrader ‘‘Reddy 
Seller’? Cabinet and Special 
Assortment for Gas Stations 


is directly related to the service 
nowadays expected from every 
gas station. It is so compact, 
costs so little, supplies such a 
long-felt need and pays so 
handsomely that no station can 
really be up to date without it. 
The cabinet is absolutely FREE. 
You pay only for the merchan- 
dise—and at an_ assortment 
price that is actually less than 
the regular dealer price of the 
merchandise if bought separate- 
ly. Assortment includes a 
number of service devices needed 
by station operators to give the 
motorist “100 per cent air 
service’. We invite station- 
operating gasoline distributors 
to write for further details. 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


Schrader 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Makers of Pneumatic Valves since 1844 


TIRE VALVES TIRE GAUGES 
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Let International Trucks Take 
Over Your Hauling Work 


@ ea. 


One of the new International Model A-6, 3-ton Speed Trucks working for the Cities Service 
Oil Co., in Chicago 


OR heavy-duty hauling and for the lighter loads, 
| International Heavy-Duty and Speed Trucks suit oil men 
Es E C i A L . to perfection. They have what truck users want—power, 
economical performance, rugged construction, and good looks. 
The 1 ting and upkeep costs of Internationals provide 
The 1:-Ton e low operating and upkeep ationals prov 


outstanding hauling economy for their owners. 
Model AW-2 Th , ‘ e1 — ‘. 
e complete new line of Internationals is worth investi- 
INTERNATIONAL gating. They are good trucks all the way through. In them 
you will find modern, rubber-mounted engines; cam-and- 
SPEED TRUCK lever steering gears; self-energizing four-wheel brakes; vibra- 
. . tion dampers; and multi-speed transmissions. These are 
is Now Priced at some of the basic features which look good to the man who 
knows trucks inside and out. These new trucks are advancing 
Y the reputation Internationals have for turning in the maxi- 
mum pay loads and pay mileage. 


chassis The best way to get acquainted with International Trucks 

with standard equipment is to ask the nearest branch for a demonstration—there are 
wor te 183 Company-owned branches in the United States and 

a ga Canada. You will see International performance at first hand 
under all the conditions you want to put it through. You 
5 ; will see these new trucks in capacities and wheelbase lengths 
This Reduction of suitable for your work. Sizes—34-ton to 5-ton. Write us for 


4 1 4. be information. 


Means a Big Saving in INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Hauling Costs <agaguaasiiel 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Refinery - Tank Wagon Markets 
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Refinery Markets Quiet in All Areas; 
Retail Gasoline Markets Steady 


CLEVELAND, April 6 


EFINERY markets throughout the 
a4 country were generally quiet the 
first week in April. Retail mar- 
kets for gasoline were fairly steady 
although critical cut-price situations 
cropped up in a good many localities. 
Tank car prices for both light and 
heavy oils sought lower levels in the 
majority of markets. 


While the Oklahoma market for 
U. S. Motor gasoline remained un- 
changed at 3.50 to 4 cents, refiners 
in other sections of the Mid-Continent 
began underselling the low of this 
price range by an 0.125 cent. This 
was quickly reflected in the Chicago 


market where U. S. Motor dropped 
from a range of 3.50 to 3.875 cents 
to a range of 3.375 to 3.75 cents. 

A bright spot in the Mid-Continent 
picture was the report that The Tex- 
as Co. was in the market for approxi- 
mately 100,000 barrels of 60-62, 400 
end point gasoline. Some business 
was said to have been placed against 
the inquiry by the end of last week 
although details of transactions were 
not available. 

Gasoline prices in most areas along 
the Atlantic seaboard were unchanged 
and reports from traders indicated that 
jobbers were buying a little more lib- 
erally. The Baltimore market was the 
only one where prices receded, U. S. 


Motor dropping 0.25 to 6.25 cents. 
West coast markets again became 
unsettled following the revisions of 
crude prices made by Union Oil Co. 
and Standard of California early in 
the week. Tank car prices for gaso- 
line and other light oils dropped 0.5 
cent a gallon and prices as low as 8 
cents a gallon were posted at service 
stations in the Los Angeles district. 
Bulk markets on the west coast and 
at the Gulf remained quiet. Foreign 
buyers still were obtaining the bulk 
of their requirements from Roumania 
and with tank car markets along the 
east coast decidedly unsettled, cargo 
buyers in that territory displayed 
very little interest in the market. 





Chicago Market Marks Time; Demand Steady 


Staff Special 

CHICAGO, April 4 

HE Chicago tank car market was 
quiet during the week ended April 
4. Practically nothing of outstanding 
interest developed and prices of most 
products were without material 
change. The weather over most of 
the middle west continued favorable 
to motoring and retail dealers gener- 
ally reported consumption was good. 


The movement of gasoline in tank 
cars continued on a steady basis, with 
jobbers in the market frequently for 
small lots. Refiners generally said 
their contract jobbers were ordering 
out material in satisfactory quantities. 
Most of the orders received were for 
prompt shipment, although some busi- 
hess was being received for shipment 
over the remainder of April. 

Most grades of gasoline showed lit- 
tle or no change in price over the 
week. While most refiners and many 
marketers continued to get 3.50 cents 
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for their U. S. Motor gasoline, there 
were enough sales reported at 3.375 
cents to establish this figure as a part 
of the going price range. Most of the 
marketers who were moving Motor at 
3.375 cents said they were shipping 
either North or West Texas gasoline. 
They reported only a few spots in Ok- 
lahoma where they could buy full spe- 
cification U. S. Motor at 3.25 cents and 
consequently wanted 3.50 cents for 
gasoline from this district. 


Despite the fact that more U. S. Mo- 
tor was available at 3.375 cents, most 
of the trade were inclined to take a 
bullish attitude on the market. They 
were of the opinion that consumption 
would continue to increase and that 
proration of the East Texas field would 
keep it from being a further bearish 
influence on the market. One indica- 
tion of this attitude was the reluctance 
of most sellers to do any short selling 
of gasoline for future shipment. 


The movement of anti-knock gaso- 


lines was reported good by most trad- 
ers. Sales generally were reported at 
3.375 to 4.875 cents depending mostly 
on the anti-knock rating of the prod- 
uct. High gravity gasolines were in- 
active; prices showed little change. 

A number of sellers said they had ex- 
perienced an excellent demand for ker- 
osines, mostly the 41-43 w.w. grade, 
while others said they were doing lit- 
tle business. One seller said his kero- 
sine business so far this year had been 
considerably better than up to this 
time last year. Sales of the 41-43 w.w. 
continued to range mostly from 2.625 
to 3 cents. 

The market for distillate, gas and 
fuel oils showed little, if any, change 
from the preceding week. The better 
grades of home burner oils were in 
fair demand, but oils with a higher 
cold test were decidedly quiet. Indus- 
trial gas oil was offered as low as 
1.375 cents, but buying remained 
light. 
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Current Prices of Principal Mid-Continent Refined Products 
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Standard of N. J. Sued 
On Alcohol Patents 


CLEVELAND, April 7.—Suit for 
infringement of patents covering the 
manufacture of higher alcohols from 
petroleum gases was filed against the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey by 
the Petroleum Chemical Corp., re- 
cently. The latter company is a sub- 
sidiary of National Distillers Products 
Corp. 

Several years ago the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey began the opera- 
tion of a plant for the manufacture of 
aleohols such as propyl, butyl, amyl, 
and others by the esterification of 
chiefly unsaturated refinery hydrocar- 
bon gases, it is understood. These 


esters were then hydrolyzed to form 
the corresponding alcohols. The meth- 
od of manufacture was first developed 
by Carleton Ellis, it is understood, and 
process 


the commercial developed 





Prices shown are in Group 3 basis and extended to date shown in Refinery Market Tables Section of this issue 





from this first small scale work by 
the Standard. 


The process of the Petroleum 
Chemical Corp has been operating for 
a considerable time at Barnsdall, Okla- 
homa, in connection with the Barns- 
dall refinery there. The company has 
been marketing solvent alcohols to 
the general trade for a considerable 
time. Petroleum Chemical Corp. has 
been sponsored chiefly by the National 
Distillers, Barnsdall Corp., Blair and 
Co., and A. D. Little, Inc., chemical 
engineers. Suit was filed in the U. S. 
District Court for New Jersey. 






Russians To Sell In Africa 

WASHINGTON—Russian gasoline 
and oils in South Africa to compete 
with American and European oil com- 
panies, will be marketed on a large 
scale shortly. 

The Atlas Petroleum Products, Ltd., 
which has been operating in the South 
African Union on a concession grant- 
ed by the Naphtha Syndicate of Rus- 
sia, will receive financial aid from the 
Soviet Government to enable it to com- 
pete successfully with other companies. 
Bulk plants may be built by it at Cape- 
town. 





Shipments From Southern California 


LOS ANGELES, April 2 


—Shipments of bulk petroleum from southern 


California ports to Foreign and Atlantic Seaboard ports increased 490,214 


barrels for week ended Mar. 28 to give a total of 1,164,561 barrels. 


tion and quantity of shipments were as follows: 


Destination Crude 
RPE rcnac tose casi ruasocussnviableeneneesn 57,772 
ME ,.  occccrisicromeansAnierncemestecteces eonnuuens 
NE Oe |. scdalarateiariinecniels Sacntnaaes 





Destina- 
Gasoline Diesel Kerosine Fuel Total 
152,788 77,843 123,304 292,631 704,338 
yl, eres BECO kcciccccsiass 298,264 
IO © - Wiacatasiecd?. > “estate ewan 161,979 
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Kerosine (42-43 Okla.; 
eS WE kc 
Fuel Oil (24-26 Okla.; 
Been Fe) sac 





Prices 10 Years Ago 


Oklahoma 
58-60 U. S. Motor............ 16.25-17.00 
BOSE DatuPAl occicccecksccc. 11.75-12.25 


4.25-4.50 


$0.70-$0.80 
Crude (Okla. 35-35.9).... $1.75 
Chicago tank wagon (no state tax)... 








Prices A Year Ago 






April 7, 1930 | 


Penna. Oklahoma Penna | 
19.50-20.50 58-60 U. S. Motor........00+. 6.7361 7.50-7.75¢ | 
halite Grade A Natural............ 5.75¢ tevin | 


9.00-9.25¢ 


5.00-5.50 


Kerosine (Okla. 41-43; i 
EO. 20 We We) iciccns 
Fuel Oil (Okla. 24-26; 
Pa. 36-40) ... 


4.375-4.50¢ 6.375-6.75¢ | 


$0.80-$0.85 4.125-4.50¢ | 


$3.00 Crude (Okla. 35-35.9).... $1.17 $3.00 








Chicago tank wagon (including 3c tax) ........... 
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Mid-Continent Refinery Markets 





Refiner Seeking Large Quantity Gasoline 


Staff Special 
TULSA, April 4 

EPORTS that The Texas Co. had 
R inquired for a considerable quan- 
tity of 60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline fur- 
nished the feature of major interest in 
the Mid-Continent refinery market the 
week of March 30-April 4. 

The company was said to have in- 
quired for up to 100,000 barrels of that 
grade of gasoline. Reports from Hous- 
ton, April 4 indicated the purchaser 
had not obtained that quantity, but 
had bought some gasoline at a price 
reported to have been in the neigh- 
borhood of 3.50 cents a gallon. Con- 
firmation of all details was lacking. 

The domestic market generally 
showed little change throughout the 
week. Refiners watched with interest 
the starting of the new plants in the 
East Texas field. Reports from that 
area April 4 were to the effect some 
sizeable shipments had been made into 
Standard of Indiana territory. The 
East Texas Refining Co. was reported 
to have made the heaviest shipments, 
that company’s prevailing quotation 
for U. S. Motor grade being 3.25 cents 
a gallon to marketers. Since that 
area at present has the same freight 
differential over Group 3 as does North 
Texas—approximately 0.125 cent a 
gallon—the 3.25-cent prices approxi- 
mately 3.375 cents a gallon, Group 3. 

Kansas and Oklahoma refiners con- 
tinued to obtain 3.50 cents a gallon 
for U. S. Motor grade, but the North 
Texas district lowered the price range 
0.125 cent, the bottom April 4 being 
3.375 cents. 

Arkansas and Louisiana refiners re- 
ported their volume of business into 
differential territory held up well, and 
no changes were made in quotations. 

Regardless of quotations, however, 
there was only a small amount of buy- 
ing in the open market. Jobbers ap- 
peared willing to apply their orders 
against existing contracts, and the 
spring demand had not increased suf- 
ficiently to cause any noticeable in- 
crease in purchases. With such a con- 
dition prevailing, the refiners who must 
ship their production as they make 
it, due to small storage facilities, ob- 
tained the bulk of what spot business 
existed. 

Natural gasolines, with the exception 
of grades A and AA, continued to lose 
fround with demand _ exceptionally 
light. The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
early in the week bought 50 cars of 
grade AA for shipment over 15 days 
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at 2.25 cents a gallon. No other large 
purchases were reported. 

A majority of manufacturers report- 
ed that despite the light demand they 
were in comparatively good shape. 
This was indicated by the relatively 
small amount of naturals available, 
but there nevertheless was a sufficient 
amount, under present demand, to 
hold the market down. 

Kansas refiners reported demand for 
kerosines had increased as ‘‘plowing 
weather’’ spread over their territory. 
The blizzard late in March covered 
much of the wheat belt with a blanket 
of snow which soon melted and gave 
the ground the much needed moisture. 

Oklahoma and Texas refiners re- 
ported little change in kerosine de- 
mand, while the Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana refiners said buying was sufficient 
to take care of the relatively small 
output in that district. 

Distillate prices lost some ground as 
the season drew to an end. The sea- 


son, incidentally, was a poor one for 
distillates, due to the open winter and 
the relatively low prices for kerosine. 

Gas oil demand was larger in vol- 
ume in Arkansas and Louisiana dis- 
trict, although prices were lower in 
line with other refining areas. The de- 
mand was caused by jobber buying in 


anticipation of a good demand from 
rice growers. The rice growing belt 
has not experienced a wet spring so 
far and growers have had to resort to 
their motor driven pumps, with the 
result gas oil consumption has _ in- 
creased. 


Other districts reported little change 
in gas oil demand. Prices were slight- 
ly lower in Texas and Oklahoma. 

The fuel oil market quiet 
throughout the week, with demand 
reported mostly of a routine nature. 
No large buying was reported either 
from railroads or industrial consumers. 
Prices showed only minor changes. 


was 


A few refiners said demand for neu- 
tral oils and bright stocks had _ in- 
creased slightly, while others said they 
saw no change in the light demand 
which had prevailed for many months. 
Prices were slightly lower in a few 
quarters, particularly for bright 
stocks. 

Wax prices ranged from 2 to 2.125 
cents, with two or three refiners re- 
ported still out of the market. 


Republic Oil Refining Builds 
Plant at Texas City 


HOUSTON, April 3 
ROUND has been broken for a 
G plant of the Republic Oil Refin- 
ing Co., at Texas City, near the foot of 
the Houston ship channel, to have ini- 
tial capacity of 5000 barrels and oper- 
ate on Big Lake light gravity crude 
from West Texas. 

The Republic Oil Refining Co. is a 
Texas corporation affiliated with the 
Republic Oil Co., of Coraopolis, Pa., 
and also the Big Lake Oil Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, and Texon, Texas, subsidiary of 
Plymouth Oil Co. 

Republic Oil Co., and Republic Oil 
Refining Co., of both which corpora- 
tions O. D. Robinson of Pittsburgh is 
president, is also affiliated with a 
group of Eastern marketing companies. 
They operate in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Virginia under a parent firm 
known as the General Oil Sales Corp. 


Products manufactured at the Tex- 
as City plant will be moved in tank- 
ships to unloading terminals of the 
Eastern marketing group companies 
maintained at Baltimore and at City 
Point, Virginia. 


Because of Republic Oil Refining 


Co.'s affiliation with Big Lake Oil Co.'s, 
through that producing firm’s partial 
stock ownership in it, the Texas City 
plant will operate on an assured sup- 
ply of light gasoline crude produced in 
the West Texas field. 

Big Lake deep pay crude tests from 
56 to 64 degrees, A.P.I. gravity, aver- 
aging approximately 61 degrees. It 
represents that part of the Big Lake 
field production which comes from the 
Silurian and Ordovician pay levels 
found at depths ranging from 8200 to 
8900 feet; the deepest oil development 
in the world. 

D. W. Hovey, at one time connected 
with the Waverly Oil Works in Penn- 
sylvania, is vice president in charge of 
the Republic Oil Refining Co.’s Texas 
City construction. With him is associ- 
ated L. B. Morgan as traffic manager. 
Both maintain offices in the Second 
National Bank building at Houston. 


J. B. MeMillan, general sales man- 
ager of Republic Oil Co., who will han- 
dle the output of the Texas City plant 
in connection with present activities, 
has been spending the last few weeks 
in Houston. 
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Comparative Prices of 58-60 U. S. Motor Gasoline, 437 E. P., 
Group 3 and Point of Origin, to Jobbers Only 
In Effect April 6 





Price Price F.0.B. If for Particular Destination 

FOB. Point of 

Group 3 Origin 
PKIANOMA. 6 6 :0.000008 Ue | | ee Sea CO! eS ibe Rei reie one nitride ao eer eres 
CO ee SoU eSA9O Listeacagees . ceemeew Goomeeons S. O. Neb. & Indiana Territories, etc. 
REAR chines siemens,  Seeeaiewmie..cemmuueelern CI) S82). aceisieniniex Kansas only. 
INDEEN PEERS s.c0c0% 6s SOU SRO TOLD: aeisiensersiais Oe HOS: cin aveinlinlave: Ue teialecees le levene cua river ota tenes weer e1ei 81459 #10 Lee here /ere 
a ce Beato Se 6 wee awese Seal SH OCO2S  sc:ka sales. sep SpepNes tae ace een as ale tase hnareare 
LsOURDMEDO-AUMRCROS «66.5. “TORO MOLIS:. Calncccanwinn srase.giecarenys \iesinielelerere Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
Louisiana-Arkansas.... ames § Nea karith d | rer State or differential haul. 
Indiana-Illinois........ BOOED) GEASS CERER: . OOM ES SENS ey etoile S. O. Indiana territory except Detroit and 


vicinity. For Ohio on delivered basis only. 


*Shipments made from Indiana and Illinois refineries, according to conditions and freight rates; no prices F. O. B. 
point of origin can be given. 














Chicago Tank Car Market 


CHICAGO, April 4 
HE Chicago market marked time the past week. 





ported an excellent demand for kerosine; others said 
this product was quiet. Distillate, gas and fuel oils 









Gasoline demand, both from spot and contract buy- 
ers, was reported satisfactory by most sellers. Sales 
of U. S. Motor gasoline, for prompt shipment, gener- 
ally ranged from 3.375 to 3.75 cents. No sales of 
Motor for shipment over the remainder of April were 
reported under 3.50 cents. A number of sellers re- 












showed little change from the preceding week. 

Following prices represent majority of sales made 
on Group 3 freight basis, although shipments may 
originate in other refining districts, such as North 
and West Texas, Arkansas, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
etc. 














Prices Prices Prices 
April 6 March 30 March 23 
58-00 U.S) Mtr 437 Cisne sso ctiscsaawiaieccws 3.315= 3.79 3.50 — 3.875 3.50 — 3.875 
156-62 400-437 e.p. anti-knock gasoline............ 3.75 — 4.875 3.875- 4.875 3.875— 4.875 
EE 3.50 — 3.875 3.50 — 3.875 3.50 — 3.875 
GO262 S00 6.0: RBOUIRE «55, «isis 0-9, 5:0 0% 00.0300 es 665% 3.625- 4.00 3.625- 4.00 3.625- 4.00 
OOD 075 E Dy MRONIS gia sins 850.5 ve eoe's oo os oe 4.125-— 4.375 4.125- 4.50 4.25 — 4.50 
68-70 350-360 ©.; GASOUNE . 6.5. i osncs ch es ees cesar 4.375— 4.875 4.375— 4.875 4.50 — 4.875 
*Domestic Aviation Gasoline................000. 5. 75-— 6.125 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 
B15 Os MOOR ino sian Anis ae odd <a one Se oaie 2.625— 3.00 2.625— 3.00 2.625— 3.00 
Ne ee ee 2.875-— 3.125 2.875- 3.125 2.875— 3.125 
Ce A 2.25 — 2.50 2.25 = 2.50 2.25 — 2.625 
eee A | 2:25 =: 2.375 225 = 22375 2:25 = 2.50 
32-36 OFGIMATY GATK GAS C1. 2... ccs ccsccheavewn 1.375- 1.50 1.375- 1.625 1..50:-— 1.75 
Re ee 2.00 — 2.125 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 -— 2.25 
32-36 StUAW. CONG BOSON 665 50.4. seis sede since wivee’s 2.125- 2.25 2.125- 2.375 2..125=.2.375 
28-30 zero fuel oil (per bbl.).................006. $0.75 -$0.775 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 
POS ERIE! OU MEE OL) oie. ero scis a6 5.6 avorsduee wiles area $0.75 —$0.775 $0.75 —$0.775 $0.75 -$0.775 
PARDO GEL ON AEE DOI) sooo iais ssa nies od wadacware's $0. 525-$0.575 $0. 525-$0.575 $0. 525-$0. 575 
18-22 fuel oil, low sulfur (per bbl.)................ $0 .425-$0.475 $0.425-$0.475 $0.45 -$0.475 
18-22 fuel oil, high sulfur zero (per bbl.)........... $0.45 —$0.475 $0.45 -$0.50 $0.45 -—$0.50 
B16 Rel oe MOP ND oie since cwienln Sac cs sas baw $0. 375-$0.425 $0.375-$0.425 $0.375-$0. 425 


*Prices are based on U. S. Gov’t. specifications or better. Present Gov't. specifications require distillation range of 
5% recovery at not more than 167° F., and not less than 122° F.; 50% recovery at 221°; 90% at 311°; 96% at 347°; end 
point 374° F. Gasoline of fighting grade specifications in some instances sells at a premium over domestic aviation grade. 
Prices represent majority of quotations. 

tOver 45% benzol equivalent. Prices represent quotations and sales. 











Petroleum Products Moves Offices 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—tLarger quar- 


which he was riding with Grover C. 
Shaw, president of the company, was 


Roy Wight Dead, Grover 


overturned. Mr. Shaw also sustained ters in the Bryant Bldg. will be oc- 
Shaw Hurt in Wreck severe injuries, but was reported re- cupied after April 11 by Petroleum 
COVer:mg. Products, Inc., one of the newer whole- 


HOUSTON, April 3.—Roy Wight, 31, 
salesman for the Texas Petroleum Prod- 
ucts Co., San Antonio, died April 1 from 
injuries sustained in an automobile 


Mr. Wight had been connected with 
the Texas Oil Products Co. about two 
years. Previously he was associated 
with W. B. (Jack) Pape in the Depend- 
able Oil Co., and prior to that with other 
San Antonio marketing firms. 


sale tank car marketing companies in 
this territory. The company special- 
izes in the sale of domestic and indus- 
trial fuels, according to Lee R. Saund- 
ers, vice president and general man- 
ager. 


accident near Natalia, on the Loredo 
highway, the previous day. The ear in 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending April 3 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 
93 Plants to National Petroleum News 
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Prices shown above are extended to date shown in Refinery Market and Crude tables in Market section of this issue and stocks,, 
shipments and Production are extended to date as shown in the table on page 98 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 


(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
Prices Prices 
March 30 March 23 


a5 
75 


wn 

o 
| 

w 


._p. naphtha... 3 
p. naphtha... 3 
.p. gasoline... 3 
-p. gasoline... as as ‘e 
J.S. Motor 437 e.p 3.50_ ; 
3 

4 

+ 


Wu 

Wun 

oo 
tt 


CNnOc 
n 7 


a 
oOoConanwo 


WWI 


oo 


60-62 437 e.p. gasoline... 

60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 

64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... 

64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... ; , 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline a .875 
tDomestic Aviation g 


Gasoline of — 6.00 5. : Bs 6. 


~ WWWWWWW 
Mn 
(oe 
rif i 


ee 
We re ope np oe 2 Go Go 


tPrices based on U. S. Gov’t. specifications or better. Present Gov’t. specifica 


tions require distillation range of 5% recovery at not more than 167° F., and not 
less than 122° F.; 50% rec. at 221°; 90% at 311°; 96% at 347°; end point, 374°F. 
Fighting soul in some instances sells at a premium over ‘domestic aviation 
grade. Prices represent majority of quotations. 


PENNSYLVANIA (F. o. b. Western Pennsylvania refineries) 
52-54 Naphtha $.125— 5; 

. 5.125- 5.50 

58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. .25 - 5.5 
60-62 400-410 e.p. gasoline 5.50 - 5. 

64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... 5.00 — 6.25 
68-70 350-360 e.p........ 6.75 - 7. 


OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. 4c state tax to be added.) 


U. S. Motor Gasoline 


Ohio, delivery at 
point 8.00 


un 
i 


NQMUIMv 
SCONMWw 
oomonmn 
ee 8 


io 2) 
So 
So 


KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. ; - 4.25 4.00 - 
60-62 437 e.p. gasoline... ; - 4.375 4.125- 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... : .50 4.25 - 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... oe 5.00 


1 oe oe 
COuUMMN 


NORTH TEXAS eB Texas refineries) 

56-58 450 e.p. gasoline... .375- 3.50 

58-60 450 =.p gasoline.. 3.375— 3.50 

58-60 U.S. Motor 437 ep. 3.375 .625 

60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 3.625 

64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... 

64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 

68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 4.50 


**WEST TEXAS (F. o. b. West Texas refinery, for peeex ine 


50-52 naphtha... .06s5%. 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 - 3.50 
58-60 437 e.p. gasoline. - 3.375-— 3.50 3.375— 3.625 — 3.625 
58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 3.375- 3.625 3.50 — 3.75 - 3.75 


NORTH LOUISIANA (N. La., Ark. and Miss. destination) 
58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 4.00 4.00 4.00 


oe re re Ga Ge Ga 


ARKANSAS (Ark., N. La. and Miss. destination) 
58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 4.00 4.00 4.00 


CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to California gasoline prices if used 
in state.) 
54-58 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. Fe .50 ; - 4.25 ; - 4.50 
54-58 U.S. Motor, for out- 
side state shipment.... 3.25 — 4. 7 <2 .75 — 4.50 
58-61 375-400 e.p. gasoline : - 5, ‘ a .00 — 6.00 
42-45 Engine Distillate 
445-480 e.p.. Ks } yp : : sma : - 4.50 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Note: End point of all grades, not over 375F. Corrosion test adopted 
Oct. 1, 1927; A.S.T.M. Method D130-27T; doctor test, July 2, 1928.) 


OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
Grade AA, 80-87.9, 
Recovery 2.25 2.25 - 2. 
Grade A, 72-79.9, 
Recovery .375- 2.50 2.50 — 2. 
Grade BB, 84-92, 
Recovery .875-— 2.00 2.125= 2. 
Grade B, 76-83.9, 85 
Recovery 2.125 2. 
Grade C, 
Recovery .875- 2.00 2.00 -— 2.25 ‘ 2.25 
tPrices nominal f{tOnly one refiner quoting ‘*Quotations only 
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NORTH TEXAS (F. 


Grade AA, 80-87.9, 90% 
Recovery 

Grade A, 72-79.9, 
Recovery 


— * oes 84-92, 
Grade 3B. "56. 83.9, 
Geode a 


Recovery 
NORTH LOUISIANA 
Grade AA 
Grade C 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. 


75-85, 375-390 
blending 


o. b. Breckenridge) 


Prices Prices Prices 
April 6 March 30 March 23 


EP .25 - 2.50 2.625— 2 
50 .50 — 2.625 2.625— 2. 
.00 «125= 2.25 2.45 '= 2. 
2.125 2.25 2.375= 2. 
1.875- 2.00 2.00 - 2.25 2.125— 2 


(F. o. b. Monroe District) 


+2.50 
72.40 
12.45 


b. California refineries) 


3.25 -— 4.00 3.50 — 4. 


BURNING OILS 


PENNSYLVANIA (F. 


45 w.w. kerosine 
46 w.w. kerosine 
47 w.w. kerosine 
300 mineral seal 


OKLAHOMA (fF. o. 


41-43 w.w. kerosine 
42-44 w.w. kerosine 


KANSAS (fF. o. b. re 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 
42-44 w.w. kerosine 
NORTH TEXAS (F. 
40-42 w.w. kerosine 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 
NORTH LOUISIANA 


41-43 w.w. kerosine 
42-44 w.w. kerosine 


o. b. Western Pennsylvania refineries) 


4.50 — 4.75 4.5 my i 4.625- 4. 
75 — 5.25 4. ; 4.75 - 5. 
5.00 — 5.25 i p 5.00 — 5S. 
5.25 - 5.50 ; ‘ 5.50 — 6.00 
b. Oklahoma refineries) 


2.75 — 3.00 2.75 
3.00 — 3.25 3.00 


finery Kansas destination) 
3.25 
3.50 
o. b. North Texas refineries) 
2.50 — 2.625 2.50 -— 2.625 
2.625- 2.875 2.75 - 3.00 
(N. La., Ark. and Miss. destination) 


3.50 3.50 
3.09 3.99 


ARKANSAS (Ark., N. La. and Miss. destinatioa) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. 
38-40 w.w. kerosine 


N 


PENNSYLVANIA (F, 


Vis. 

200 No. 3 Assoc. Filt.... 
180 No. 3 Assoc. Filt.... 
150 No. 3 Assoc. Filt. 


3.50 3.50 


b. California refineries) 
4.75 - 5.50 


EUTRAL OIL 


o. b. Western Peansylvania refineries) 
(Viscosity at 70° F.) 

$22.00 -23.00 22.00 —23.00 +22.50 -—23.00 

719.00 -—20.00 719.00 -—20.00 17-80 -20.50 

717.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 


Note: Low cold test poomnee oils are quoted approximately 6c per gal. higher 


than prices shown above. 


34 Grav. 339-349 Flash .. 
**MID-CONTINENT 
Vis. Color 


(Non Viscous) 
§.25 =- 6.99 5.50 - 6.09 5.50 — 6.00 
(F. o. b. Mid-Continent refineries) 
(Viscosity at 100° F.) 


6.75 - 


8.00 
fis 


6.75 


8.00 
ey i 


ROONDOANY 
w t wun 


Note: Quotations for 0 to 10 cold test neutral oils are 1 to 2 cents higher 


depending on the grade. 


**Prices represent Quotations and Sales. 
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Refinery Markets Wax, Lubricants, Heavy Oil 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 
(For quick reference to Refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 





GULF COASTAL (F. o. b. Gulf Coastal refineries) 


Prices Prices Prices 
April 6 March 30 March 23 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F., pour test 0) 
100—No. 2 Pale........ 5.50 — 6.25 5.50 - 6.25 5.50 -— 6.25 
200—No. 3 Pale........ 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 -— 8.50 8.00 -— 8.50 
300—No. 3 Pale........ 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
500—No. 3% Pale...... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
750—No. 4 Pale........ 11.50 -12.50 11.50 -12.50 11.50 -12.50 
1200—No. 4 Pale........ 14.50 —15.00 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 
2000—No. 4-5 Pale...... 15.50 —16.00 15.50 -16.00 15.50 -16.00 
200—No. 5% Red Oil.. 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 
300—No. 5% Red Oil.. 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 -— 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
500—No. 6 Red Oil..... 9.00 —10.00 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 
750—No. 6 Red Oil..... 11.25 -11.75 11.25 -11.75 11.25 -11.75 
1200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 13.50 -14.00 13.50 -14.00 13.50 -14.00 
2000—No. 6 Plus Red Oil 15.50 —16.00 15.50 -16.00 15.50 -16.00 
TCALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries) 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F.) 
100—No. 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
200—No. : 11.50 11.50 11.50 
300—No. 13.00 13.00 13.00 
450—No. 15.50 15.50 15.50 
550—No. 16.50 16.50 16.50 
600—No. 17.00 17.00 17.00 
200—No. 11.00 11.00 11.00 
300—No. 12.00 12.00 12.00 
400—No. 14.00 14.00 14 
500—No. 15.00 15.00 15.00 
600—No. 16.00 16.00 16.00 
700—No. 18.00 18.00 18.00 





tNeutral oils not manufactured commercially in California. 


CYLINDER STOCKS 


MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Mid-Continent refineries) 


(Cylinder stock prices represent quotations and sales to domestic 
jobbers only). 
190-200 Vis. D at 210° 
Ll Se eae 23.00 
150- 160 Vis. D at 210° 
Brt. St., 0-10 cold test 16.00 —18.00 1 
150-160 bis D at 210° 


23.00 23.00 
.50 -18.00 17.50 -18.00 


“NI 


Brt. St., 10-25 cold test 15.00 -—16.00 15.00 -17.00 15.00 -17.00 
150- 160 Vie, a ig Stock, 

25-40 cold test........ 14.50 -15.00 15.00 15.00 
“— — Vis. : 210° Brt. 

RS eee 15.00 —16.00 15.00 -16.00 15.00 -16.00 
600 St Ref. Olive Green. . 6.00 — 8.00 6.00 — 8.00 6.00 — 8.00 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green... 4.50 - 5.50 4.50 -— 5.50 4.50 -— 5.50 
DUCE Giles viencesccass 4.00 -— 5.00 4.00 -— 5.00 4.00 - 5.00 

PENNSYLVANIA (fF. o. b. Western Penna. refineries) (A.S.T.M. Tests) 
600 Steam Refined, filter- 

C8 EPMA 8.25 — 8.75 8.25 — 8.75 8.25 - 8.75 
650 Steam Refined....... 11.50 —12.00 11.50 -—12.50 11.75 -12.50 
ta re 12.50 -13.50 13.00 -14.00 13.50 -14.00 
gL ae 18.00 -20.00 18.50 -—20.00 18.50 -20.00 
600 Warren EB... .ccccces 12.00 —13.00 12.00 —13.00 12.25 -13.00 
G00 OF City Be. cc cccces 412.00 -12.50 112.00 -12.50 12.00 -13.00 
600 D Filtered.......... $14.50 -15.00 714.50 -15.00 114.50 -15.00 
Cold Test Stocks, 140-150 

vis. at 210°, 540-550 

ash, 

No. 8 color, $20 pour test 

A eee ee 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 
No. 8 color, $25 and 35 

POON TINGS ic snc n cee 18.00 -19.00 18.00 -19.00 18.00 -19.00 
No. 8 color, $40 pour test 

ee. re 17.50 -18.00 18.00 -19.00 18.00 -19.00 


tBeginning March 16, 


Were 
formerly: 25 pour test; 


and above 35 pour test, respectively, 


WAX 


pour tests changed to those shown above. 
25-35 pour test; 


PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, F. o. b. New York) 
sr es white crude scale 
PAdena whe cenewans .25 — 2.375 2.25 -— 2.375 2.25 -— 2.375 
124. 126 white crude scale, 
RMBs soa ce-s a's .ds0s0 2:29 + 2.389 2.25 -— 2.375 2.25 — 2.375 
**OKLAHOMA (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound in 
burlap bags; F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries.) 
124-126 White Crude 
JORG; BABB. 6605 +5 « 2.00 — 2.125 2.00 2.00 
DISTILLATE, GAS AND FUEL OIL 
PENNSYLVANIA (For outside Pittsburgh district) 
36-40 0 re 2.875— 3.25 2.875-— 3.25 3.00 -— 3.25 
30-34 ee a 2.875- 3.00 3.00 — 3.25 3.125— 3.25 
28-32 fuel oil............ 2.875— 3.00 3.00 — 3.25 3.125- 3.25 


Note: Zero cold test fuel oils were quoted 0.25¢ to 0.50c higher than prices 
shown above up to March 30. 
tPrices nominal +tOnly one refiner quoting *Quotations only 
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OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
Prices Prices Prices 
April 6 March 30 March 23 

38-40 straw distillate..... 2.25 — 2.50 2.25 — 2.50 2.375- 2.625 
36-38 straw distillate..... 2.25 — 2.375 2.25 — 2.375 2.25 — 2.375 
32-36 straw gas oil....... 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 
32-36 straw gas oil zero. 2.25 — 2.375 2.25 — 2.375 2.25 — 2.375 
32-36 dark gas oil. 1.75 1.75 1.75 
32-36 dark gas oil zero. 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 
28-30 zero fuel oil(per bbl.) $0.775-$0.825 $0.775-$0.825 $0 80 -$0.85 
28-30 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.75 —$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 
26-28 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.50 —$0.55 $0.50 -$0.55 $0.50 -$0.55 
22-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.475-$0.50 $0.475-$0.50 $0.475-$0 50 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.425-$0.45 $0 .425-$0.45 $0. 425-$0.45 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.375-$0.425 $0.375-$0.425 $0.375-$0.425 
14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.35 -$0.40 $0.35 -—$0.40 $0.35 -—$0.40 

KANSAS (fF. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
38-40 straw distillate..... 2.75 — 3.00 2.75 — 3.00 2.75 — 3.00 
36-38 straw distillate..... 2.625— 2.75 2.75 2.75 
32-36 straw gas oil....... 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.50 —$0.60 $0.50 -$0.60 $0.50 -$0.60 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.40 —$0.45 $0.425-$0. 50 $0 .425-$0.50 

NORTH TEXAS (fF. o. b. North Texas refineries) 
38-40 straw distillate..... .25 -— 2.50 2.25 -— 2.50 2.375- 2.50 
38-40 p.w.treated distillate 2.25 — 2.625 2.375— 2.625 2.536 = 2.75 
32-36 gas oil, cracked.... 1.75 2.00 1.75 -— 2.00 1.75 - 2.00 
32-36 St. reduced gas oil.. 1.50 — 1.75 1.50 — 1.75 1.50 - 1.75 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.375-$0.425  $0.375-$0.425 $0.375-$0.425 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.35 -$0.40 $0.35 -—$0.40 $0.35 -$0.40 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.325-$0.35 $0. 325-—$0.35 $0. 325-$0.35 


**WEST TEXAS (F. o. b. West Texas refinery, for unrestricted shipment. 


Se een 1.875— 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Pe Ce 1.50 1. 50 1.50 
28-30 zero gas oil........ 2.00 — 2.125 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0. 375—-$0.40 $0.375 $0. 40 $0. 375-$0.40 
NORTH LOUISIANA (N. La., Ark. and Miss. destination) 
32-36 gas oil, dark....... 5 375— 2.50 2.50 2.50 
32-36 gas oil, straw...... .375-— 2.50 2.50 2.50 
14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0. 60 —$0.70 $0.60 -—$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 
ARKANSAS (Ark., N. La. and Miss. destination) 
32-36 gas oil, straw...... 2.25 — 2.50 2.25 = 2.30 2.50 
32-36 dark gas oil....... 2.25 — 2.50 2.25 — 2.50 2.50 
7 SOP 2.125— 2.25 2.125- 2.25 2.25 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 
9-12 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 
) | enn S85 3.25 3.25 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. San Joaquin Valley. 


Nominal pipe line charge to 


San Francisco 24c per bbl. more and to San Pedro 20c per bbl. more.) 
14-18 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.35 -$0.50 $0.45 -$0.55 $0.40 -$0.55 
14-18 Bunker oil (per bbl.) $0.55 -$0.80 $0.58 -$0.70 $0.60 -$0.85 
30-34 gas oil (per bbl.).... $0.70 -$0.80 $0.80 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.95 
27 PlusDiesel oil (per bbl.) $0.70 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 
PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f. o. b. Penna. 
refinery. In tank cars %c to %c per pound less.) Two refiners quoting. 
See WOR ss a 6k ck ce wee 7.00 — 7.25 7.00 — 7.25 7 - 8.00 
RA WMG es 60:6 cineca 6.125— 6.25 6.125— 6.25 6.125- 7.00 
Cream White........... §.125— §.25 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 6.00 
Oe Seer rere 2.875— 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
pS ROO PP er ane 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 2.625- 2.75 
PE ee ree ne pee 2.00 —- 2.50 2.00 — 2.50 2.00 - 2.50 
**QOKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
(Per ton in car lots) 
a TTC TCC rT eT $4.50 —$5.00 $4.50 -$5.00 $4.50 -$5.00 
PAPC ce dccsdacdecoes $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
OU accgesscauccsees $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 


**Prices represent Quotations and Sales 





Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending April 3 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 
93 Plants to National Petroleum News 
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Buffalo Meter Quality Compels 
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Fine Performance 


a GASOLINE METERS are quality built. Quality compels 
all-around performance with freedom from adjustments. Quan- 


tity production places them within the reach of the price buyer. 


The 1931 Buffalo Gasoline Meter, has new and improved fea- 





tures that give it extra long life. For instance—we have replaced the 
standard aluminum bearing surface of the measuring piston with a 
more enduring metal because aluminum tends to pick up particles of 
foreign matter, which become embedded in the bearing surfaces caus- 


ing excessive friction and wear. 

Buffalo Gasoline Meters are built so that they have to be accu- 
rate even at slow flows, but the new improvements absolutely avoid 
any radical or untried principles. 

Give the 1931 Buffalo Gasoline Meter a careful endurance test 
right in your own plant. Gladly will we furnish you with a stock 


model for this test, entirely without obligation. Address: 


BUFFALO METER COMPANY 


2889 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





2889 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gasoline Meter. 





Company 


By 
Street Address 


City State 
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BUFFALO METER COMPANY 


We are interested in further details 
of your free test offer of the Buffalo 



















Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending April 3 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 


93 Plants to National Petroleum News 
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| California Refinery Market | 





Third Crude Cut Sends Prices Still Lower 


LOS ANGELES, April 4 


OWER crude oil price structures on 
L the Pacific Coast have caused fur- 
ther reductions in tank car gasoline 
quotations and have threatened to dis- 
turb the heavy oil markets. 


Inquiries in the local export mar- 
ket were few and far between and 
traders could see little prospect of im- 
mediate business notwithstanding the 
lower cost of raw material. Some ship- 
pers thought U. S. Motor gasoline 
could be bought at 4 or possibly 3.875 
cents although actual quotations were 
lacking to substantiate either of these 
figures. 


A New Zealand buyer was reported 
seeking approximately 7500 cases of 
gasoline and 5000 cases of kerosine, 
but suppliers held out little hope of 
closing the business at existing prices. 
Other exploratory inquiries were going 
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the rounds but were given scant at- 
tention by the trade. 

In domestic circles, gasoline prices 
ranged from 3.25 to 4.50 cents in tank 
car lots, exclusive of tax. Independent 
refiners in the Los Angeles Basin of- 
fered gasoline freely at 3.25 to 3.75 
cents and, although a few quoted a 
price of 4.25 cents f.o.b. refinery to 
buyers who were not regular custom- 
ers, they were not adverse to shading 
this price 0.50 cent when confronted 
with actual business. The lower quo- 
tations resulted in retail prices of less 
than 8 cents in the Los Angeles terri- 
tory. 

Under existing conditions there was 
little variation in quotations for gaso- 
line, kerosine, natural gasoline, and 
engine distillate. If anything, kero- 
sine was the most active of the group. 


In the heavy oils it was noted that 
quotations were generally lower. Fuel 














could be bought in the open market at 
$0.35 to $0.50 per barrel, and gas and 
diesel oils at $0.70 to $0.80 per barrel. 


California Tightens Gas 


Law Against Evasion 


LOS ANGELES, April 2.—California 
gasoline tax collections will be made 
on a monthly or weekly basis instead 
of quarterly, under the new law effec- 
tive April 1. 

The law is aimed primarily to elimi- 
nate tax evasions. It provides that dis- 
tributors are to be bonded. 

The bond is to be not less than 
$1000 and not greater than $100,000, 
the amount to be twice the average 
monthly tax of each distributor. 
Where payment is to be made each 
week the bond is only one and one- 
half times the weekly tax. 

In lieu of the bond, a distributor 
may deposit cash, U. S. Government, 
California State, county or city bonds. 

Right is also given to the board to 
license all manufacturers of natural 
gasoline, kerosine distillate, or other 
products that might be used in the 
manufacture of motor fuel. This is 
for purpose of simplifying enforce- 
ment of act and to insure payment on 
motor fuel used within the state since 
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all such operators will be obliged to 
furnish a record of transactions. 


Brokers, jobbers, and wholesale 
merchants dealing in these products 
will be licensed to prevent evasion of 
the tax. If refiners export to custom- 
ers in other states, export certificates 
must be prepared as in past. 

No gasoline may be sold to by one 
distributor to another without includ- 
ing tax. If this gasoline is exported 
claim for refund may be made to the 
state controller within 45 days. An 
exception to this provision is that gaso- 
line may be sold for export ex-tax 
when placed in vessels clearing from a 
port in the state for a port located out- 
side the state. 

In the event the distributor fails to 
pay the tax within 30 days after close 
of month, the state controller may 
sell the property at public auction, to 
secure any additional amount not cov- 
ered by the bond. Under the previous 
amendment the time of payment was 
45 days. 





| Pennsylvania Markets 





Trading Quiet 


CLEVELAND, April 6.—Trading 
generally was light in the western 
Pennsylvania market last week. Prices 
for several commodities worked lower 
and other products barely held their 
own. 

Gasoline movement, according to 
some reports, was on a slightly larger 
scale but most traders indicated de- 
mand was not brisk and hardly satis- 
factory considering the favorable 
weather. 

The general market minimum for 
U. S. Motor gasoline remained at 5.25 
cents although increased shading of 
this figure was reported from a num- 
ber of sources. Higher gravity gaso- 
lines dropped 0.125 cent in price. 

Kerosine demand was spotty. Of- 
ferings from refineries increased sub- 
stantially in volume and prices lost 
some ground. Fuel oils also were 
quoted 0.125 to 0.25 cent lower. In- 
dustrial demand for fuel oil remained 
at a standstill and demand from re- 
finers for cracking stock was relative- 
ly slow. 

Cylinder stocks generally were quiet. 
Several of the high flash grades were 
offered at lower prices. 

Neutral oils were unchanged. Offer- 
ings from refineries were a little more 
liberal but demand was sufficient to 
the market free of any surplus mate- 
rial. 

Bright stock was quiet. High pour 
test stock was offered 0.5 cent lower 
at 17.50 cents by one or two sellers 
although most manufacturers quoted 
a minimum of 18 cents for all grades. 
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grade gasoline. 


QUIRED. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS. 





JOBBERS: 


BLEND OUR LOW-PRICED 
NATURAL GASOLINE 


with any kind of motor or premium 


IMPROVE ITS PERFORMANCE 
INCREASE ITS ANTI-KNOCK 
REDUCE YOUR COST 


UNLOAD, STORE AND HANDLE 


JUST LIKE ORDINARY GASOLINE. 
NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT RE- 


WE HAVE SPECIAL ANTIKNOCK 
NAPHTHAS THAT ENABLE YOU TO 
TAKE COMPLETE ADVANTAGE OF 


INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBILITIES. 


Ask for Prices and Details. 





T= 


GieI)a 





WILLOCK 


) FEO 0) 5310) 7.4 BO), 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















| Eastern Domestic Markets 





Gasoline Markets Continue Unsettled 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, April 4 
ASTERN gasoline markets con- 
b tinued unsettled during the week 
ended April 4. Tank car prices re- 
mained fairly steady while prices for 
barge lots were reduced by some sell- 
ers. Demand for U. S. Motor gaso- 
line was spotty. Jobbers in some sec- 
tions bought their entire requirements 
for April, while others continued to 
purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
A cargo of California gasoline was re- 
ported to be available for North At- 
lantic delivery at 5.125 cents per gal- 
lon. 


Regular U. S. Motor gasoline con- 
tinued to be sold in tank cars at 6.25 
cents at New York harbor by several 
companies who have been active in the 
spot market. The posted price for 
tank car shipments at New York har- 
bor was reduced by one major refiner 
from 6.50 to 6.375 cents. A few sales 
were reported by the company at this 
price. Barge lot sales were reported 
at 5.875 cents and a shade lower by 
several sellers. Gasoline was said to 
have been moved profitably out of New 
York harbor into the New England 
and Philadelphia markets. 

In the Philadelphia district the ma- 
jor suppliers quoted 6.50 cents per 
gallon for U. S. Motor and no price 
shading was reported. Buying of tank 
ear lots in the Philadelphia district 
was not up to expectations. Buyers of 
barge lots were in some instances pay- 
ing 6.25 cents delivered but general- 
ly speaking they were not purchasing 
very far ahead. 

The Baltimore gasoline market con- 
tinued unsettled. Several sellers in- 
dicated a willingness to accept under 
6.50 cents for U. S. Motor in tank cars. 
One large order was taken around the 
first of April at approximately 6.25 
cents. Another seller reported ship- 
ments in tank cars into New York state 
in competition with New York sellers. 
Some of the material so moving was 
not regular U. S. Motor gasoline and 
a price under 6.25 cents was accepted. 

While there was no California gaso- 
line available in the Baltimore or 
Philadelphia markets, the west coast 
material offered by New York sellers 
failed to get a premium over regular 
U. S. Motor. A eargo of California 
gasoline was offered to a Baltimore 
concern at approximately 5 cents de- 
livered, but no deal had been made at 
this writing. 

The spot market in New England 
continued quiet the past week. Prices 
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remained unchanged at 7 cents, f.0.b. 
Portland; 6.75 cents at Boston and 
Providence terminals. In the latter 
markets, barge lots of U. S. Motor 
were offered slightly under the tank 
car prices. 

The demand for the light and heavy 
heating oils has slowed down in both 
the New England and New York mar- 
kets. The weather has been mild and 


fuel oil marketers generally have re- 
ported that they look for a decline in 
their business from now on. The 
wholesale prices remained generally 
unchanged at 4.50 cents for gas oil 
and 5.50 cents for furnace oil. These 
prices were quoted in both markets. 

Kerosine prices remained generally 
unchanged in all markets. Bunker C 
fuel oil likewise was unchanged at 
$1.05 per barrel in both the Boston 
and New York harbor markets. 

Lower prices for diesel oil were an- 
nounced on April 1 by the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. The new sched- 
ule puts into effect a flat price of $1.75 
per barrel at New York, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and Charleston. The reduc- 
tion was in the amount of 10 cents at 
all points except Norfolk where the 
price was reduced 30 cents. 





Gulf Coast Markets 





Foreign and Domestic Trading Quiet 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, April 4 

ITTLE activity was noted in the 
L bulk market at the Gulf the past 
week. There were no foreign inquiries 
reported for American products. Prices 
for gasoline remained unchanged in 
spite of reported offerings of California 
gasoline at lower prices. A little 
business was done by sellers of cased 
goods. 

Traders generally reported that lit- 
tle or no business was to be had the 
past week. Prices for the various ma- 
terials were indicated by sellers with 
reservations that if actual business 
presented itself some shading might 
take place. Further than that sellers 
were not inclined to talk or place 
values on their products. 

Domestic buying was at a standstill. 
Buyers of cargo lots in the North At- 
lantic markets reported that in view 
of the light demand in their respec- 
tive markets there was no occasion for 
stocking up with large quantities. 

A sale of 200 cases of kerosine and 
100 cases of U. S. Motor for shipment 
to the West Indies largely comprised 
the business done in the market for 
cased goods. There were no changes 
in the prices for this class of mer- 
chandise. 

Prices for kerosine and gas oil in 
cargo lots were steady. No sales were 
reported. Cargo lots of grade C bunk- 
er oil were again offered at $0.62 per 
barrel but no sales were reported. 


Venezuela Crude 


The market for Venezuela crude 
was exceptionally quiet the past week. 


Although it was the opinion of some 
sellers of this oil that a cargo could 
be had for $0.72 per barrel, f.o.b. 
deepwater in the Lake Maracaibo re- 
gion, the opinion was also ventured 
that the price would advance in pro- 
portion to the success of proration 
activities in both Venezuela and Tex- 
as producing fields. 


Panuco Crude 


No sales were reported in the 
Panuco crude market. On the basis 
of the last reported sale of this ma- 
terial the market remained steady at 
$0.46 per barrel, f.o.b. Tampico. 





Wax Markets 


Buying at Standstill 


NEW YORK, April 4.—Trading of 
wax in both the New Orleans and New 
York markets was reported to be at a 
minimum the past week. Foreign 
buyers were engaged in the celebra- 
tion of the various religious observ- 
ances which take place at this time 
and accordingly little business was 
transacted. 

Prices for scale and the refined 
waxes remained generally unchanged 
in both the New Orleans and New 
York markets. 





Refineries in Poland ran to stills 2,- 
093,000 barrels of crude the first half 
of 1938Q, producing nearly 49,0,000 
barrels of gasoline and 610,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine. 
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Three Handy Sizes: 


Head of Callaway Fuel | 
ly pint 15¢ 


Dies at Milwaukee FOR ia 6 
MILWAUKEE, April 4. ——- Edward TIGHTER iaewin’ 


Callaway, president of the Callaway 
Fuel Company, Milwaukee, died at his 
home on March 12, 1931, after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Callaway was in the fuel busi- 


ness in Milwaukee for 32 years, becom- Leaks in gasoline pipe 





ing affiliated with the company after 
serving in the Spanish-American war 
and becoming president in 1907. 


He was active in civic affairs, being 






lines can be serious. Use Gilbert 
& Barker Pipe Sealing Compound. Makes 
every coupling, tee or elbow tight as a 
weld. Nostock losses. No costly overhaul- 





ing. Approved by Underwriters. 
GILBERT & BARKER MFG. COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


secretary of the Milwaukee Safety 
Commission; trustee of the Citizens’ 
Bureau; organizer and past president 
of the Wisconsin Truck Owners’ Asso- 
ciation; past president of the Milwau- 
kee Motor Club, member Milwaukee 
Harbor and Rivers Association, and 
a member of the following organiza- 
tions: Kiwanis Club, Elk’s Club, Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club, Hugh J. Me- 


Grath Camp Spanish American War 
Veterans, Knights of Pythias, and Old 
Settlers Club. 
He is survived by his widow, Marie 


Callaway; one daughter, Olive Marie, 
and six sisters. 


Harve Kimmell Dies ||} Guarantees the Quality 
In Auto Accident of Gul Products 


WICHITA, April 4.—Harve Kim- 
mell, of Hiawatha, Kan., associated 
with his father and brother, Jere and 
Dean, in the Kimmell Oil Co., was 
burned to death April 2 when his auto- 


mobile caught fire. Mr. Kimmell was COASTAL AND PARAFFINE CRUDES 


on the Falls City-Hiawatha highway. 


He was alone in his car. When pass- GASOLINE—LUBRICATING OILS 


ing motorists noticed the blazing ma- 


chine Mr. Kimmell was in the ditch NAPHTHA—GAS—OILS 


beside the road, his clothing a mass 


of flames. WAX—PETROLEUM COKE 


Jere Kimmell, who is proprietor of 
the oil company, was a democratic CYLINDER—ENGINE—CORDAGE 
candidate for lieutenant governor last 
year. Dean Kimmell is general man- 
ager of the company. 








New Marketer May Build Stations G If R fi [ > 
RICHMOND, Va.—A pon ponent u e ining Oompany 


tor of Cities Service oil products here 
is the newly organized Commonwealth General Sales Offices: 


Service Co., with authorized capital of PIT TSBURGH, PA. 
$500,000. Bulk stations may be built 
later, 


District Sales Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Products will come by tanker and Louisville, Atlanta, Houston, New Orleans 


barge from Texas and California. Dis- 
tribution will cover 40 counties of Vir- 
ginia. 

Officers are: L. W. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Broadway Bank & Trust 
Co., president; A. S. Osbelt, vice presi- 
dent; Collins Denny, Jr., secretary; | 
and H. E. Watts, treasurer. | 
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Complete Seaboard Market 


(Export Markets for whole year given in OIL HANDBOOK. Each volume carries refinery, 
tank wagon, crude and export markets—complete for the whole year) 

















Eastern Domestic Market Gulf Coast Bulk Market 
(Prices for tank car lots, f. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal, > 
representing majority of sales and quotations. Prices shown (Prices te : tk pied oil ory en gpa onpene opinions 
below do not include inspection tax levied in some states.) covering bulk shipments o ’ arrels or more, for export 
Prices Selene Scien and / or coastwise shipment unless otherwise noted.) 
U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE April 6 March 30 March 23 Prices Prices Prices 
New York harbor....... 6.25 - 6.50 6.25-6.50  6.25-6.75 | GASOLINE April 6 March 30 March23 
Portland district........ 7.00 7.00 *7.75 - 8.00 EY Oo Se 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
Boston district.......... 6.75 6.75 *7.40 - 7.50 60-62, 400 e.p...... a 4.75 -— 5.25 4.75 -— 5.25 5.25 = 5.375 
Providence district...... 6.75 6.75 *8.25 - 8.50 Old, 200 CO. ka ccacere 5.25 — 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
Philadelphia district..... 6.50 6.50 6.75 — 7.00 i OE re 5.50 — 5.75 5.50 -— 5.75 5.625— 5.875 
Baltimore district....... 6.25 — 6.50 6.50 6.50 U. S. Motor, (cases car- 
Norfolk district......... 6.50 6.50 7.00 MIS cikly dil ua 0144'K6 6 $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
Charleston district....... 6.50 6.50 7.00 64-66, cases (cargoes).... $1.70 —$1.72 $1.70 -$1.72 $1.70 -$1.72 
Savannah district........ 6.50 6.50 = KEROSINE 
Jacksonville district...... 6.50 6.50 . Po cnet ge 5.25 5.25 §,25 = 5s 
CALIFORNIA U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE 41-43 prime white....... 4.25 4.25 4.25 -— 4.50 
New York harbor....... 6.50 6.75 16.75 Water white, cases (car- 
Philadelphia district..... +6.50 16.75 +7.00 goes).... CeO 644 bole wakes $1.40 $1.40 $1.40 
Baltimore district....... t6.50 6.50 76.50 Prime white, cases (car- 
tDOMESTIC AVIATION GASOLINE DE oaiicinceg ean 34g G's $1.30 $1.30 $1.30 
New York harbor....... 10.00 -12.00 10.00 -12.00 10.00 -12.00 | GAS & BUNKER OILS 
Philadelphia............ 10.00 -12.00 10.00 -12.00 10.00 -12.00 *26-30 translucent gas oil 3.00 3.00 3.00 — 3.125 
BaMMOIS.. 6.6.60s0kc0rsee 11.00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 *30 plus translucent gas oil 3.00 3.00 3.00 — 3.125 
DA oc akiscedinnxees 11.50 —13.00 11.50 -—13.00 11.50 -13.00 Grade c bunker oil, for 
tPrices are based on U. S. Gov't. specifications or better. Present Gov’t. oe 4 bbl. $0.90 $0.90 $0.90 
specifications require distillation range of 5% recovery at not more than 167°F. bbl, ; Unger Ol, Per $0.62 -$0.65 $0.62 -$0.65 P 
and not less than 122°F.; 50% recovery at 221°; 90% at 311°; 96% at 347° + IM Cargoes........ -62 —p0.65 . —pU. $0.65 
end point 374°F. Gasoline of fighting grade specifications in some instances *Less than 4% of 1% sulphur. 
sells at a premium over domestic aviation grade. Prices represent majority of tRepresents sales only. 
quotations. MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (f. o. b. Steamer Tampico) 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE — Panuco crude taxes ‘ 
fork harbor....... 5.75 -— 6.00 5.75 -— 6.00 6.00 to be paid, per bbl..... $0.46 $0.46 $0.46 -$0.48 
eidadciphia district Lira P 6.00 6.00 6.00 Grade C bunker oil fo 
Baltimore district....... 6.00 6.00 —_ —— a $0.90 $0.90 8 | 
ieee ee ee ; , 0.90 
GAS OIL: 28-34 Gravity per 
New York harbor....... 4.50 4.50 4.50 VENEZUELA CRUDE 
Boston district.......... . 4.50 4.50 4.50 F. o. b. deepwater, Lake 
URNACE OIL: 36-40 Gravity Maracaibo region..... $0.72 -$0.76 $0.72 -$0.76 $0.76 
F nage 2 ¢ ss SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100°F. cold test 0 
N York harbor....... 5.50 5.50 5.50 
— vy Pc aay) 5°50 5.50 Tanker, f. o. b. Gulf oil terminals.) 
oston district........+. a3 A ’ ; 
GRADE C BUNKER OIL (Lighterage 5c per bbl. additional) 100 vis. No. 2 unfiltered , 
3 OE ee 4.75 - 5.75 4.75 - 5.75 4.75 -— 5.75 
New York harbor....... $1.05 $1.05 $1.05 200 vis. No. 3 unfiltered 
Boston district........-. $1.05 $1.05 $1.05 pale caine ill ita a 6.75 — 8.25 6.75 — 8.25 6.75 - 8.25 
DIESEL OIL 30 sg No. 3 unfiltered _ 7 $98 -_ ‘ne 
SR ere ee 7 - 9, A an Ds P - 9.50 
New York harbor. veeees $1.75 $1.85 $1.85 500 vis. No. 344 unfitered 
tNominal. ‘*Delivered prices. error ey Tae 8.75 -10.50 8.75 -10.50 8.75 -10.50 
y k E M k . i. oon Se 10.25 -12.75 10.25-12.75 10.25 ; 
ea ee ‘ -12. 25-12. : -12.75 
New or xport ar et = No. 4 unfiltered wa ies cl aie sani stint — 
OE CPE ET : —16. ; -16. 4. -16.00 | 
(Lubricating offs are per gal. in bble. F.0.s. New York) 200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 6.00- 6.75  6.00-6.75 6.00 - 6.75 | 
April 6 March 30 March 23 300 vis. No. §-6 red oil... 7.00 - 7.75 7.00 - 7.75 7.00 - 7.75 
CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 8.00 - 9.00 8.00 — 9.00 8.00 - 9.00 
Bright stock, No. 8 color 23.50 -25.00 23.50 -25.00 23.50 -25.00 Ho A pe age at geod ge Caan ue mio ce ce 
° 3 6) . - Jo oe . = . . a . ° =i5 
i oo No. 674 47.50 -24.00 22.50 -24.00 22.50 -24.00 
600 D filtered.........-- 22°50 -25.00 22.50 -25.00 22.50 -25.00 
600 Warren Efiltered.... 18.00 -21.00 18.00 -21.00 18.00 -21.00 
600 stm. refd. unfiltered.. 14.50 -16.00 14.50-16.00 14.50 -16.00 
650 stm. refd. unfiltered. . a ao ne a +77 “=o Pacific Ex ort Market 
00 flash ste fined... 8.50 -20. 8.50 -20. .50 -20. 
Co) Hash. steam refined... 24.00 -26.00 24.00 -26.00 24.00 26.00 Pp 
RED PARAFFIN OILS (Vis. 100°) (Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents 
300 vis. No. 6% color.... 17.00 -20.00 17.00 -20.00 17.00 -20.00 per gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 
250 vis. No. 6 color...... 16.50 -17.50 16.50 -17.50 16.50 -17.50 April 6 March 30 March 23 
200 vis. No. 6 color...... 14.75 -17.00 14.75 -17.00 14.75 -17.00 ae 
PALE PARAFFIN OILS (Vis. 100°) 53-55 Gravity......... 4.00-4.50 4.25-4.75 4.25 - 5.00 
230 vis. No. 334 color.... 21.50 21.50 21.50 Gasoline, U. S. Motor- 
180 vis. No. 34% color.... 18.00 —20.00 18.00 -20.00 18.00 -—20.00 blends and special cuts 4.50 - 5.00 4.75 — 5.25 4.50 -— 5.25 
100 vis. No. 2% color.... 12.50 -15.00 12.50 -15.00 12.50 -15.00 Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend.. 5.25 - 5.50 5.50 4.75 -— 5.50 
TOR OILS (Vis. 100°) Gas Oil, 30-34 per bbl.... $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 ~-£0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 
poogernge? 28.00 -30.00 | Diesel Oil, 27 plus, per bbl. $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0:90 $0.75 -$0.85 
600 vis. No. 7 color...... FESESER PROS) PERRI ES ES 36.80 29°59 | Bunker oil, 14-18’ per bbl. $0.62 -$0.72 $0.62 -80.72 $0.65 -$0.75 
oo adh sag + Speer sgh eal ata RT OR 38°00 28°00 | Fueloil, 14-18 per bbl.... $0.60 -$0.85 $0.60 -$0.85 $0.60 -$0.85 
400 vis. No. 7 v4 color. eve cee bese gee eee ss ee st 3200 3600 Kerosine, 38-40 w.w., 735. 
300 vis. No. 6 color...... Diels chee ces) Te Tae 31.00 -23.50 150 flash, per gal...... 4.75 - 5.50 4.75 - 5.50 4.50 - 5.50 
200 vis. No. 6 color...... LMR ean (ne sleaa arnt : . Cased Goods : 
cee eM RE SEE GLEE 
asoline, e.p. blend.. ® -$2. J -$2. ‘ -$2 
W ax Market Kerosine, 38-40 w.w., 125- , 150 
er 5 al S $1 5 
(Melting points are A.M.P. method. Prices in cents per pound, 150 flash......+.000 $1.45 -81.50 $1.45 -$1.50 $1.45 -51. 
f.a.s. carload lots.) 
NEW YORK April 6 March 30 March 23 
124-126 Yellow crude scale 2.20 2.20 2.20 
122-124 White crude scale 2.20- 2.25 2.20- 2:25 2.20 - 2:25 Tash 
124-126 White crude scale 2.20 — 2.25 2.20 - 2.25 2.20 - 2.25 anker Kates 
123-125 Fully refined..... apm 3.25_ sie em 3.25 ; ae | 
: s 3.25 — 3.375 3.25. = 3.3 
138.130 Fully se 3.375- 3.50 3.375 3.50 3.375- 3.50, | (Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings bi 
130-132 Fully refined..... 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 volley of 2240 pounds, British sterling; to American ports, cents pe ( 
133-135 Fully refined.....  4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 . 
135-137 Fully refined..... 4.625— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 Crude &/or Refined Oil 
NEW ORLEANS } . Fuel &/or Spirits 7 
124-126 Yellow crude scale 2.15 2.15 2.15 Calif. to U. K. or Continental Ports*....eseees 21 18 
122-124 White crude scale 2.20 — 2.25 2.20 = 2.25 2.20 — 2.25 Gulf to U. K. or Continental ports*........... 10-11 +10 u 
White crude scale 2°20 — 2.25 2 920 — 2.25 2.90 — 2.25 North Atlantic to U. K. or Continental ports*.. 9/6 t8/6_ h 
£1 Bh wr nee a a 3°28 3.25 | Calif. to North Atlantic ports (not E. of N. Y.) $0.45-80.50  $0.45-$0.50 
HERE Fully refined..... 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 - 3.375 | Gulf to North Atlantic ports (not E. of N. Y.)** © 14-15 15 
128-130 Fully refined... .. 3.375- 3.50 3. 3/9= 3.50. 3.375- 3.50 *Continental ports in the range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both 
130-132 Fully refined..... 3.50 -— 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 3.625 inclusive. **Venezuela loading same rate, for Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. Ap 
133-135 Fully refined..... 4.375 4.375 4.375 additional. tTwo ports discharged. 













ASK FOR OUR 
COMPLETE 
LUBRICATI 
SERVICE 
Cad 











Leprlay thes 


and get full benefit 
of this National Advertising 





T’S already started—a national campaign includ- 
ing good size space in the Saturday Evening Post 
—advertising in the direct interest of every Rotary 
Lift owner. Right through until November, the most 
profitable time of the year for you, it is at work direct- 
ing motorists to Rotary Lift owners. Showing them 
how it pays to have their cars lubricated at stations 
which display the Red and White Rotary Lift Iden- 


tification Sign. 





Motorists in your town will see this advertising. 
They'll look for the Red and White Identification Sign 
that tells them you're the Rotary Lift man equipped 
to give them the best lubrication service in town. 


ROrary 





Ce t the full benefit of this neal auiiiie MEMPHIS, TENN. 
The Red and White Rotary Lift Identification Sign 

will direct new customers to your station. If you 

haven’t one already, write or w ire for yours today. 
th 


DI. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for a whole year, arranged for quick reference) 





These Prices in Effect April 6, 1931, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 








Latest Changes in Tank Wagon 
Prices 


Gasoline 
Ss. O. New Jersey—T. w. and Ss. Ss. 
up le, thru North Carolina, to 


cover tax increase to 6c, April 1. 


S. O. Kentucky—T. w. and s. s. 
cut le, Jackson, both to 14c, 
March 25. 


S. s. only up 2c, Montgomery, to 
19¢c, March 16. 


S. s. only cut 2c, Savannah, to 
18¢c, March 13. 


S. O. Indiana—S. s. only cut 2c, 
Sioux City, to 13.1c, March 27. 
T. w. unchanged at 14.1c. 


S. s. only cut 2c, Des Moines, to 
13.5¢, March 31. T. w. unchanged 
at 14.5¢c. 


T. w. and s. s. gasoline up 2c, 
thru Wisconsin, covering tax in- 
crease to 4c, April 1. 


T. w. and s. s. up le, thru Ok- 
lahoma, covering tax increase to 
5e, March 26. 


Q.D.A. change reported in 
March 25 issue, page 100, as ef- 
fective April 1, indicated in foot- 
note under S. O. Indiana terri- 
tory in this table. 


S. O. Louisiana—T. w. and s. Ss. 
cut 1c, New Orleans, to 16c and 
17¢ respectively, including 6c¢ state 
and city taxes, April 1. 


T. w. and s. s. cut 1c, Memphis, 
to 15¢e and 16c respectively, in- 
cluding 5c tax, April 1. 


Magnolia Petroleum—T. w. cut 
2c, s. s. 3e, Fort Worth, to 13c 
and 15e respectively, including 4c 
tax, March 28. 


Continental Oil—T. w. and s. s. 
up le, Denver, to 15¢e and 18c re- 
spectively, including ac © tax, 
March 28. 


S. s. only up le, Pueblo, to 16ce, 
April 1. 


These dealer discounts ad- 
vanced, March 25: Salt Lake City 
and Twin Falls, 4c off t. w. price; 


Boise, 2.5c. 


s. O. California—tT. w. and Ss. 8s. 
up 2c, thru Washington, covering 
tax increase to 5c, April 1. 


Tank truck and wholesale prices 
cut le, Portland, to 11.5¢c and 
17.5¢e, respectively, including 4¢ 
tax, April 2. 


Canada—Gasoline prices pub- 
lished in the past two issues of 
NATIONAL PretTRoLEUM News. for 
Regina, Edmonton and Calgary, 
reflected a le cut on Feb. 11, not 
previously reported, and a 2¢ cut 
at Regina and Calgary, and 2.5¢c 
cut at Edmonton, March 14. Later 
reduction was announced in 
March 18 issue, page 116. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Continental Oil—T. w. price up 
le, Denver, to 18c, including 4c 
road tax, March 28. 


Kerosine 


Ss. O. New York—Kerosine up 
le, thru New York state, and 
Burlington, Vt., March 26. 


S. O. Kentucky—Kerosine cut 
1.5¢e, Augusta, to 14¢ t.w., March 


21. 


S. O. Louisiana—Kerosine cut 
lc, Memphis, to 10c t. w., April 1. 


Magnolia Petroleum—Kerosine 
cut le, thru Oklahoma, to 8c t. w., 
March 27. 


Canada—Kerosine prices pub- 
lished for Edmonton and Calgary 
in past two issues of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws reflected a le cut, 
Feb. 11, not previously reported, 
and a 2c cut March 14, as report- 
ed in March 18 issue, page 116. 








Florida, 1/8c¢ on both; Illino’s, 3/100c on both; 


Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon: Alabama, 


Kerosine inspection fees oaly, per gallon; Iowa 7/100c; Michigan, 1/5c¢ to 4/5c per gal. 


S.O.NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Gasoline 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. 


Atlantic City, N. J....11. 14.5 
Newark, N. J 10 33.5 
Annapolis, Md 
Baltimore, Md 
Cumberland, Md 
Washington, D. C 
Danville, Va 
Norfolk, Va 
Richmond, Va 
Roanoke, Va 
Petersburg, Va 
Charleston, W. 
Keyser, W. Va 
Parkersburg, W. 
Wheeling, W. V 
PRMOIED, he Gres 0s sess 
Charlotte, N. C 
Mt. Airy, N. C 
Salisbury, N. C 
Charleston, S. C 
Columbia, S. C 
Note: 2c per gallon discount off retail t.w. 
price of gasoline to dealers thru S. 0. 
New Jersey territory, except Maryland and 
Washington, D. C. where discount is 3c. 


S. 0. NEW YORK 


Greater New York City: 
Boroughs ot Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Queens & 
Kings 1 
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Rochester, N. Y 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Boston, 
Augusta, Me 
Manchester, N. H.... 
Burlington, V 
New Haven, Conn.... ic 
Providence, R. I 10 ee Brg 
Discounts on gasoline: 2c per gal. off posted t. w 
Price to dealers, thru territory, except 3c to dealers 
inNew York City, effective Feb. 20, 1931. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Allentown, Pa 
Erie, P. 
Scranton, Pa 
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Wilmington, Del 
Bostoa, Mass 
S ringfield, Mass 
orcester, Mass 
Fall River, Mass ‘ 
Providence, R. I...... se 
Hartford, Conn y! 
New Haven, Conn.... 
Atlantic City, N. J....1 
‘amden, 1 
Trenton, N. 
Annapolis, 
Baltimore, Md 
Hagerstown, Md 
Richmond. 
Wilmington, N. C..... 
Brunswick, Ga 12 
Jacksonville, Fla 6 17 19 
Note: 2c per gal. discount off t.w. price of 
gasoline on sales to dealers; discount to com- 
mercial accounts under contract for one year 
in accordance with Code of Ethics. 
*3-cent state tax is collected by retail dealer and 
paid by him directly to state. 
**Georgia kerosine prices include lc state tax. 


S. O. KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Ky......;. 
Louisville, Ky 
Paducah, Ky 
Covington, Ky 
ah et om Miss 

icksburg, Miss 
Birmingham, Ala.ftf{...1 
Mobile, Ala.t 13 
Macon, Ga 
Montgomery, Ala.*... 
Atlanta, Ga 1 
Augusta, Ga 
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Indiana, 2'25c to 1/2c on both: K Pele totte, hie so-quniians. 8 /te Seneinn, Babations, } ie on DS 
* 3, ° c on both; Kansas, ; isi " ine; Mi " th; 
Missouri, 1/50¢ to 1/2c on both; Nebraska 3/100c on both; North Carolina, 1/4c on back: Secth Meher, oe he al Ee ne Eon bak Boon 


5 homa, 5 : h Caro- 
lina 1/8c on both; South Dakota, 1/10c on both; Tennessee, 2/5c on gasoline and 1/2c to 4/5c on att ney ee gg age pong arene 


NATIONAL PrrROLEUM NEWS 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 
These Prices in Effect April 6, 1931, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





Ss. O. KENTUCKY (Continued) 


Gasoline Oil 
Total 

T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Savannah, Ga........ 12 6 18 18 12 
acksonville, Fla......11 6 17 19 12 
{fren Re 12 6 18 20 13 
ae eee 11 6 17 19 12 
Pensacola, Fla.**..... 12 6 18 20 13 


Note: Net price of gasoline to dealers is 2c 
under posted t.w. price thru S. O. Kentucky 
erritory. 
" pes | privilege tax of 1 cent on gasoline and 4 
cent on kerosine at Montgomery included. 

+Georgia kerosine prices include lc state tax. 

**Both tank wagon prices include lc city tax at 
Pensacola which went into effect Oct. 15, 1926. 

Mobile gasoline prices include lc city tax. 

{ Birmiagham gasoline prices include lc city tax. 

*t3c discount off t.w. price of oil at Atlanta, 
meeting competition. 


S. O. OHIO 
Ohio statewide...... 12 4 16 17 13 
Defiance, ancock, 


Marion and Wyandot 

ene pala amaaeaate 4 16 16 13 

Note: Discount on gasoline to dealers and com- 
mercial consumers generally thru Ohio is 2c per gal. 
off above t.w. prices. : 

Discount on kerosine to dealers and commercial 
consumers is 3c per gal. off t.w. price thru Ohio. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Chicseey U0. cccesteceks 3 14 15 9 
Roman, Wivccctsccssdee 2 See 35-4 S 
Ewe fa Fics dee S 25.7 Ke | S23 
oS) eae 4.4 3 14.4 15.4 9 
ee rer 11.4 3 14.4 15.4 9 
ES SAAS M2 5 Mee Ise SS 
Springfield, Ill........ 3.4 3 14.4 4.4 $ 
Indianapolis, Ind..... Hs 4 38.5 1653 Wil 
Evansville, Ind.......11.1 4 15.1 16.1 9.9 
South Bend, Ind...... 11.4 4 15.4 16.4 10.2 
Detroit, Mich........ M.G S$ 4.6 15.8 Wf 
Grand Rapids, Mich..11.7 3 14.7 15.7 10.6 
Saginaw, Michigan... 211.9 > Be? IS 18 
Green Bay, Wisc..... 11.6 4 15.6 16.6 9.4 
Madison, Wisc....... His 64 5.3 16.3 9.1 
Milwaukee, Wisc.....11.1 4 15.1 16.1 8.9 
La Crosse, Wiee....... baa 4 16.2 17.2 W 
Minneapolis, Minn....12.2 3 15.2 16.2 9.9 
uluth, Minn........ aos Ss ne 36.5 3.2 
Mankato, Minn...... 3.3 5 Maw 9:7 
Des Moines, Ia....... tis 2 ee sem 83 
Davenport, la........ 1.5 3 WS 5 Kes 
Sioux City, Ia..... ccakeek 2 See 1 BS 
Mason City, Ia....... mS S$ FAS 15.5 &3 
St. Louis, } ages «+ aie 3 asa He es 
Kansas City, Mo....fll. . , A 
St. Joseph, Mo... .... ft:3 2 ts we 8. 
> ee 13 3 16 16 11.9 
Grand Forks, N. D....14.2 3 17.2 18.2 12.2 
Minot, atiiccee’ 13.9 3 6.9 2.9 U.9 
(SS ee 12 4 16 17 10.4 
Sa > 3 & Ts 37:5 TO.7 
Wichita, Kans........ 9¢ = 1.9 6 7.8 
Bartlesville, Okla..... a5. 5 14.5 37.5 -£.5 


Note: S. O. Indiana’s quantity contract price 
schedule on gasoline (Q.D.A.), effective April 1, 
1931, thru territory except Chicago, is; 2c per 
gal. off t.w. price for 1,000 gals. or more per 
month; in Chicago, 3c per gal. off t.w. price for 
1,000 gals. or more per month. 

*includes city tax of 4c. 

tIincludes city tax of lc. 


S. O. NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Neb........ E.29 & 35.25 37:28 9.25 
BGOOR. «500005 2-12.75 4 16.75 18.75 10.75 
eee h.¢m @ 15.25 bt.a0 9.09 
North Platte........ 12.75 4 16.75 18.75 10.5 
SeotteblEM 6.6. ccecs 12 4 16 16 10.25 


Note: Discounts: lc per gal. off tank wagon 
price of gasoline for 1,000 gallon dumps per 
Month to consumers taking tank wagon deliv- 
ery only discount applying only at normal 


Points. 
S, O. LOUISIANA 
Total 

Posted Posted Posted 

Retail Retail Retail 

T.W. Tax T.W. SS. T.W. 
Little Rock, Ark......11 6 18 11 
Alexandria, La.......11 %6 17 18 12 
Baton Rouge. La..... 11 16 17 12 
New Orleans, La...... 10 *6 16 | a 
Lake Charles, La.....11 *%6 17 18 12 
Shreveport, La....... 11 5 16 17. 12 

Bra yCtte. Lis: < 66060 li % i7 18 12 

Bristol, Tenn......... 14 5 9 20 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 13 5. 19 13 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 3.5 & RS 39.5 HS 
Nashville, Tenn......12.5 § 17.5 18.5 12.5 
Men phis, Tenn...... 10 5 15 16 10 


April 8, 1931 


Note: Discounts in S. O. La. territory: To 

dealers and commercial consumers from the 
oon 2c per gal. off posted retail t.w. 
price. 
*Lake Charles, Alexandria, New Orleans and 
Lafayette gasoline tax includes 5c state tax and lc 
parish tax. New Orleans kerosine price includes Ic 
parish tax in addition to le state tax. 

tKerosine price in Louisiana includes lc state tax. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 
Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Muskogee, Okla...... 8 4 12 15 8 
Oklahoma City....... 6 4 10 12 8 
as Ce dentine eee 6 4 12 15 8 
Fort Smith, Ark.t.....11 4 15 16 ll 
Little Rock, Ark...... ll 6 17 18 ll 
Texarkana, Ark.*..... 12 4 16 16 ll 
pS. 11 4 15 18 11 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 9 4 13 15 10 
Houston, Tex........ 10 4 14 18 ll 
San Antonio, Tex..... 10 4 14 18 10 
El Paso, Tes... .cc0+c 10 4 14 18 12 


*Within city of Texarkana, the state tax on gaso- 
line is 4c per gal. conforming with the Texas state tax. 
In this district outside of the city the 5c Arkansas 


tax applies. 
+Within city of Fort Smith, Oklahoma tax of 4c 


applies. In this district outside of the city, the 5c 
Arkansas tax applies. 


CONTINENTAL OIL 


Denver, Colo......... 11 4 15 18 12.5 
Pueblo, Cole. ......<. 9 4 13 16 12 
Grand Junc., Colo....14 4 18 19 16 
Casper, Wyo......... 11 4 15 18 10 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 12 4 16 19 11.5 
Bitte, DOGG. <ccccces 5 19 22 16 
Helena, Mont........ 15 5 20 23 16 
Salt Lake City, Utah.f14.5 3.5 18 17 16 
Ein csv euec < ee Se ee 18 
Twin Falls, Ida...... tens § ZS .. 18 
Albuquerque, N. M...11 s 20 14 


*Less 2.5c on gasoline at time of delivery. 


tLess 4c on gasoline at time of delivery at Salt 
Lake and Twin Falls. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Gasoline Oil 
State Tank Whole- 
Tax Truck sale *Retail T.W; 
San Francisco, Cal. ..3 9 15 12 15.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.....3 eee 43-5" F055 35.5 
Fresno, Cal...... = 9 15 « Be 
Phoenix, Ariz. a, 7.5 38:5 21 20 
Reno, Nev..... 4 16 22 : 19 
Portland, Ore. . 4 Bice &27.5 34.5 1635 
Seattle, Wash «5 11 17 14 16.5 
Spokane, Wash “ 18 22 ice, Wares 
'acoma, Wash...... 5 ll 17 ; 16.5 


Note: No discounts off above gasoline prices; 
tank truck prices are those to resale trade. 

*Retail prices are those of Standard Stations, 
Inc., marketing subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California. 


CANADA 
(Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 American Gallons) 
ONTARIO 
Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W S.S_ T.W. 
ee 16 5 2 24.5 17 
eS ee re 17 oS 25.5 18 
Nowels Bay. ..6.cscccaae > 2 30.5 20 
Fast Wiaeaes «50604 wae 6 6SlCUS CCS 
Border Cities, including 
TRON ccecacues 16 Ss: aa as 38 
MANITOBA 
WiIhipeds. cesccices -18 5 23 27 18.5 
SASKATCHEWAN 
As & vie eecmceus 22 5 2 a 622 
ALBERTA 
Edmonton........... 23 5 28 38.5 23 
COMMER 5 ons diiccteaizce me S S-e ES 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
See or 21 5 26 28 22 
QUEBEC 
PEON 5. 6.5.0.64x00% 17 § 22 25.5 18 
Quebec City... .scses 19 5 24 27.5 20 
Three Rivers......... 19 5 24 27.5 20 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
a ee évecuuwden ~.9 gaee ageeoae 
PE eee er 3.5 5 @5 27.5 @.5 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Gasoline oil 
Total 
T.W. Taz T.W. S.S. T.W. 
pS ree ne ue 5 fae os BS 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown........ 18.5 5§ 23.5 27.5 20.5 


Note: In districts surrounding these points Ic 
additional is added to city price. 


NAPHTHA PRICES 





Oleum V.M.&P. Cleaner 

Spirits Naphtha Naphtha 
Chicago..... deesevesee 12.7 14.2 
ee .- 13.4 14.9 15.7 
Kansas City.. -t11.9 +13.4 14.2 
Milwaukee... me, Fe *15.9 *16.7 
Minneapolis **16.7 0°38 .2 0019 
St. Louis ... 11.6 13.1 13.9 
WO MME es dec ccedadeune 14 20 


Boston...... pi’ gphelte 17 
*Includes 2c state tax. tIncludes lc city tax. 
**I ncludes 3c state tax. 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 
Tank Cars (F.o.b.refinery or seaboard terminal) 





New York harbor.......... eddaeedée 10.00 
Philadelphia district............ eudan 10.00 
FUN db sc cceuddacenccesocecdéee 10.50 
Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels 
1 A Seer 14 
WN Sidudeedcteccuaccedces eee 17 
pe eee Aadedeoedeeuede 18 
Dtaicdvedccntadeesdatekeoudes 16 
Bi cdscndecdastucesarnenns 17 
MNENE Ca die caknediceccnceseuces 17 
Bridgeport..... paueeue nédeawsuawees 15 
Dv ckecee eéeguseceducsecedess 16 
PE iu cccceséedaducccounce 14 
Da euctcacdecdsenscscsucceks 7 


Altoona..... acavees , nace 
Baltimore....... édddunkeastuawa dues 17 


Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers 
in some instances. 


| Aviation Gasoline Prices | 


Following are tank wagon prices o! 
aviation — in principal marketing ter- 
ritories showing state and municipal taxes: 


S.O. NEW JERSEY 
Prices in Effect April 6, 1931 








Total 

T.W. Tax T.W. 

Newark, N. J........ 16.9 ° 16.9 

Baltimore, Md....... 16.2 4 20.2 
Washington, D. C....17 2 19 


*New Jersey road tax of 3c does not apply on 
aviation gasoline, exemption being claimed at time 
of purchase. 

All above prices are on Stanavo Aviation Gasoline. 


COLONIAL oe ost co. 
19 


New York City....... 17. .5 
MN ceuvedcndeaewus 17 2 19 
S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 16 3 19 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 16 3 19 
po aoe 3 19 
S. O. OHIO 
‘FeeW GOlOe sccccccccsle + 19 


Discounts given by S. O. Ohio: For airport deliver 
only; 2,000 gals. or over per month, Ic per gal.; 6,0 
gals. or over per month, 2c; 12,000 gals. and over per 
month, 3c; 24,000 gals. and over per month, 4c. 


S. O. INDIANA 


a ee 14 3 17 
Indianapolis, Ind.....14.3 4 18.3 
Detroit, Mich........ 14.8 3 17.8 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 14.1 2 16.1 
Minneapolis, Minn....15.2 3 18.2 
St it, Mathes ccece 13.4 2 15.4 
Kansas City, Mo..... 13.9 2 15.9 
Pate, Ie Bhaswcckcce 16.9 3 19.9 
ot 5) ee 15.3 4 19.3 
Wichita, Kan........ 12.8 3 15.8 
In S. O. Indiana territory, buyer pays state and 


city taxes on aviation ap nem and if he can get a 
refund from the state, he does so. Kansas City tax 
of 3c includes le city tax. 


(Continued on Page 124) 








Buita Your Business 
on Our Reputation 
for Satisfactory 
Petroleum Products 


n wy © 36 = = oem 


-~a Reputation as Old 
as the Automobile | 
Industry Itself. . 








ONCE - ALWAYS 





Empire Oil & Refining 
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Company ; 
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Subsidiary Cities Service Co. a 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES—TULSA, OKLA. Oi 
fre 


New St. Louis Address: 1218 Olive St., Plaza Oil Investment Bldg. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. PAUL 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY FT. WORTH TORONTO 
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Crude Oil Prices (in Effect April 6, 1931) 


Crude prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually 





EASTERN FIELDS 
h Seep Purchasing Agency) 


(Posted by Josep 
de: se ae Fa district (posted by Tide 
Water Pipe Co., Ltd.) (Effective Nov. 12 1930). $2.15 


Penna. Grade Oil in ee Transit Lines 


(Effective Nov. 12, 1930)........scceesees 1.85 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 

Lines (Effective Nov. 12, 1930)............ 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka gg Lines 

(West Virginia) (Effective Nov. 12, 1930).. 1.70 
Penna rade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

(Mesketere, O.) (Effective Nov. 12, 1930) .1.45 
Corning Grade in pa al Mis Lines 

(Ohio) (Effective March 11, 1931)........ 0.80 
Somerset oil in main system of Cumberland 

Pipe Line (posted by Ashland Refining Co.) 

(Elective Marcel 6, 3931) .occccccccevecess By i. 
Ragland Grade in ‘Cumberland Pipe Lines 

(Kentucky) (Effective Jan. 9, 1929)...... $0.66 


*Oil run prior to July 1, 1929 is 5c less per bbl. 


(Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co.) 
Oil City, Ky.. oil in Stoll lines (Effective 
PEED RTOEE oes. cRavcader wks pe wsedewees 
MICHIGAN 
(Posted by Dixie Oil Co.) 


Traverse and Dundee (Muskegon), effective March 
5, 1931, same gravity and price schedule as Stano- 
lind posts in Oklahoma, Kansas and North Texas, 
which see below. 


(Posted by Pure Oil Co.) 
Midland, Midland County (March 13, 1931)... $0.75 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Effective March 6, 1931 


\ ee eee $0.99 Princeton... 02... $0.80 
MS ak kes wees 0.90 PIO Scucccee's 0.80 
Waterloo........ 1.20 West Kentucky.. 0.75 
PUMEERi so cccces 0 


CANADIAN CRUDE 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 


Effective Oct. 28, 1930 


Petrolia..... Ckionedeceeeusucaucauceunnesed $1.50 
_ hk Serer ere cre Serr rr 


OKLAHOMA, KANSAS and NORTH TEXAS 


Prices of *Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas, North and 
North Central Texas) 


Effective March 5, 1931 


Below 29........ $0.43 os eee $0.57 
ee -45 ps A eee 0.59 
Se 0.47 7) A ree 0.61 
Sh Sarr 0.49 LL. ae 0.63 
5, re 0.51 ID. cs ese 4: 0.65 
Ss) 0.53 40 and above.... 0.67 
PE Wivcdiciek cee 0.55 


*Prairie Oil & Gas withdrew postings in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas, Jan. 1, 6 


On March 5, 1931 these crude purchasers met 
above prices: Continental Oil Co., Eason Oil Co. is 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Standard Oil Co. 
of Kansas, Tidal Refining Co., White Eagle Oil & 
Refining Co. 

On March 10, 1931, these met Stanolind: Humble 
and The Texas Co. 








Crude Price Changes 


LOUISVILLE.—On April 1 Stoll Oil 
Refining Co. reduced Oil City, Ky., crude 
10 cents, making new price 60 cents per 
barrel. Last previous change was a 10- 
cent cut March 7. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—On March 31 
Standard Oil Co. of California met the 
reductions on high gravity California 
crude posted March 30 by the Union 
Oil Co. The Standard’s reduction ranged 
from 1 to 35 cents. Lower grade oils 
were unchanged. 


on California 
The other two were: 
and 5 to 80 


This is the third cut 
crude in March. 
1 to 45 cents, March 20; 
cents, 


March 10. 


April 8, 


1931 











Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective March 10, 1931 


In North Texas, Ranger, Mexia, Powell, Boggy 
Creek, Richland, Wortham, Lytton Springs, Currie, 
Moran and Nocona fields, all in Texas, same prices 
as Stanolind, which see. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas, North, *East and East 
Central Texas) 
*Effective March 5, 1931 


oe posts same prices in all three states as 
Stanolind except these lower grades: 


Below 26........ $0.40 Sy > A Seer $0.42 
STEED 0.41 yo eee 0.43 


*Effective March 26, 1931, in East Texas. 


Carter Oil Co. 
(Oklahoma and Kansas) 


March 10, 1931, same prices as Stanolind, which see. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective March 10, 1931 


Hutchinson and Carson Counties: 


Ralow 35... wcccss $0.38 pS See 0.46 
ob ee 40 oo a .48 
. 3), ae 0.42 40 and above.... 0.50 
POR Ps Siontocs 0.44 
Gray County 
| ae $0.43 st ee $0.51 
pk LS ee eee 45 «kre 0.53 
. I ee Cee 0.47 40 and above.... 0.55 
bo ne 0.49 

Above prices met by Magnolia and The Texas Co. 
on March 10 in Hutchinson, Carson and Gray 
counties. 


Wheeler County: Posted by Magnolia Pet. Co. 
Effective Apr. 10, Humble withdrew Wheeler 
county postings Apr. 10, 1930. 


Below 30....... $0. 755 37-37.9 scsepha dl 
Ss ee 0.805 A, Ae « Bene 
2) } ae 0.855 bo ae - 1.18 

eee 0.905 ws COE - 1.215 
Sat eae asccces 0.955 ip) Ot eee eee 25 
Ey oe eee . 1.005 Rk ee 1.285 
nae adaas'd - 1.04 Saat CEEOL: 1.32 
5656.9. cccvcce 1.075 44 and above... 1.355 


WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective March 10, 1931 

Pecos and Winkler, (West Texas) and Lea 
Cousty,. NN. Diu, ab GraGtic 6 < ccsnccdesces $0.40 

Crane, Upton, Crockett, Ector, Howard and 
Glasscock Counties, all grades............ $0.35 
March 10, 1931, The Texas Co. same prices in 
Crane, Upton, Winkler and Lea counties as Humble. 
Oct. 28, Magnolia same prices in Winkler, Crane, 
Upton, Howard, Glasscock and Mitchell counties. 


SOUTH and SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co.) 
All Effective March 10, 1931 


WIGaN CRAM BO, BARES 0 hid ccien diesaccacigd $0.69 
ne ee ee ee eee 0.60 
ET CRE cn ae dws Cecdhon sacaseuaeeds 0.60 
FORGO BOO CRONIN So inint over ices Stawennas 0.95 





(Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co.) 


NORTH LOUISIANA—ARKANSAS FIELDS 
Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Bull Bayou, El Dorado, 


Crichton, De Soto, Sabine, Cotton Valley. Sarepta 
and Carterville. 


Effective March 10, 1931 


ee $0.43 pe Se $0.57 
pk 0.45 2 5 eo 0.59 
Vo 8 aoe 0.47 i h 0.61 
SI i kcaedece 0.49 p ee 0.63 
. de 0.51 .. <. X See 0.65 
i 2 Se 0.53 40 and above. 0.67 
ta 0.55 

Sepachoves, all Qrades.cccccccccccceccccccss $0.45 
| Seer ee ee 0.45 
WETOMtes Bake COME Sey BGIO caccee nccecccass 0.75 
TEast El Dorado (Calion).............cce0. 0.45 


*Posted by Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
TPosted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


March 10, 1931, The Texas Co. same schedule in 
Louisiana as Standard. 


March 10, Magnolia met Standard schedule in 
Louisiana-Arkansas fields except it_ posts the same 
low grades in La.-Ark. as in Mid-Continent. 


Stephens, Arkansas 
Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., and Atlantic 
Oil Producing Co. 
Effective March 10, 1931 
Below 29....... $0.38 29 and above.. 


GULF COASTAL 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


- $0.41 


Effective Jan. 14, 1931 

Grades A....... $0.80 J 8} a $0.85 
Grades B: . Sd ee 87 
OS aaa 0.69 sk eee 0.89 
y= 2 0.71 Se 0.91 
ON 8k eee 0.73 36-36.9 ee 
v7 7 A EF i Se 0.95 
yc) 2 or 0.77 . Ue 0.97 
4} oe 0.79 So 0.99 
Sn ot tee 0.81 40 and above... 1.01 
5) 0.83 


On Oct. 28, The Texas Co. posted same som on 
Grades A and B Gulf Coast crude as Humble. 

Fields classified as A and B are Spindletop, Goose 
Creek, Hull, Liberty, Sour Lake, West Columbia, 
Orange, Boling, Humble, Pierce Junction, Sugarland, 


Refugio county, and Raccoon Bend. Aill other 
fields are Grades A only. 
Specifications for Grade “A” crude: Gravity; 


25° and below, at 60° F Viscosity: not less than 1 
seconds at 100° F. Saybolt. 
Sulfur: not over .4%. 

Grade “B” includes all Coastal crude which does 
not meet the test for “A” grades. 





Nearly 1,400,000 pounds of paraffin 


and ceresine were exported by this 
country to Switzerland during the 
first nine months of 1930. This con- 


stituted more than half of Switzer- 
land’s paraffin imports. 
Out of total imports of 473,000 


pounds of petrolatum by Switzerland 
in the first nine months of 1930, the 
United States shipped 343,500 pounds. 

The United States was the second 
lowest shipper of crude oil to the 
United Kingdom during 1929. It is 
shipped but 160,000 barrels, compared 
with Persia, the principal source, 
which furnished 9,552,000 barrels. 
Colombia furnished 1,460,330 barrels 
and Curacao 1,221,255 barrels. 


the United 
24,110,000 
United 
barrels 
rest. 


Gasoline imports’ by 
Kingdom in 1929 totaled 
barrels. Of this amount the 
States furnished 13,652,000 
and 12 other countries the 


The United States and Russia were 
the largest kerosine suppliers to the 


United Kingdom in 1929. The form- 
er shipped 2,880,000 barrels and the 
latter 2,410,280 barrels, out of a to- 
tal of 7,467,000 barrels. 

Lubricating oil imports by the 
United Kingdom totaled 2,898,000 
barrels during 1929, of which 2,243,- 


000 barrels were the 


United States. 


furnished by 









Inside information’ 


“With new developments in selling, new methods to re 
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VWVhen an outside 


viewpoint may be 


place old ones, doesn’t your package merit equal atten= 
tion’ And here is where an outside and expert viewpoint 
can be of valuable assistance. Have Canco designers study 
your present motor oil package, gauge its effectiveness to 
your market and product. These experts studying and 
consulting with you on your packaging problems, consider= 
ing it as a fresh and vital subject, are sure to render you 


valuable and timely suggestions. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
104 So. Michigan Ave. New York Central Building 111 Sutter Street 


aaa, a7" CY 





























Crude Oil Prices (in Effect April 6, 1931) 


(Prices are per barrel at the well) 


(Crude Oil Prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually) 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
(Posted by Midwest Refining Co.) 
(Salt Creek prices effective March 5, 1931) 


Slt Ce ORR Be ao aides vie nicl wes aew.ex $0.43 
ss ‘ oo er ee are 0.45 

° “ OO} Ree 0.47 

. ° es so bckacaccdanes 0.49 

8 . le Ree 0.51 

ba be : DEES oe: sala Ge Ws wana dues a 0.53 

. . F «QC ate Decree wiw anand 0.55 















Salt Creek 
” n 


Bi os 0 CS ae ee os 0.57 
2 ee 0.59 
37 and above.............. 0.61 


(Posted by Ohio Oil > _ Midwest Refining 


PE as ante ala CA Caw Kak Ra $0.90 
ee ee ECR Tyre oe 0.90 
ME Eales nivg kat an Chadds Ke CR eenas 0.65 
DMR as cide ck eoasawaanadian ceeee’ 0.98 


FR GUNN 5 as hcaawe en. ceadwadesendhe cében 


CALIFORNIA CRUDE 
tStandard Oil Co. of California 


Effective March 31, 1931 











RM. Sencudeunbacdudeccewetacedecexs 1.10 
PE dntddedcadenedestnecnccetenadexnda 1.45 
WOM No nccacadeccacedeccdeecadecasseues 0.50 
tCat ors DOU da cvldtenencadddeds taueae 0.90 
Sunburst, a aap ESN REN 1.55 
tHogback, N. Mex. (April 1, 1931) ......... 0.90 


tPosted by Midwest Refining Co. Midwest also 
buys Grass Creek light and Elk Basin. Others are 
prices of Ohio Oil Co. 








Signal Hill, Seal Beach, Alamitos 

Heights, Huntington’ Beach, _Ingle- 

wood, Olinda-Brea Canon, Athens- Newhall, McKittrick, Kern 

Rosecrans-Dominguez, Torrance, Rich- River, Midway- Sunset, Elk 

field, Whittier, LaHabra, Montebello, Hills, Buena Vista _ Hills, 

Coyote Hills and Santa Fe Springs Elwood Lost Hills, Coalinga and *Santa 
Gravity Terrace Wheeler Ridge Paula *Orcutt 
14-19.9. $0.65 $0.55 $0.60 $0.55 
20-20.9.. .65 53 58 53 
21-21.9 62 oman .56 $1 
22-22.9.. 59 .49 53 49 
23-23 .9.. 56 a 47 .50 47 
24-24.9 53 = 45 .47 45 
25-25.9. 50 a 43 44 43 
26-26.9.. 47 “ 41 41 41 
27-27.9 44 rae 39 38 39 
28-28.9. 41 © .37 i= 7 
29-29.9.. 38 be 35 35 
30-30.9.. 35 
31-31.9.. 35 
32-32.9.. 35 
33-33.9. 35 
34 and above.. 35 $0.35 


*Posted by Union Oil Co. of California, effective March 30, 1931. 


tPostings on Kettleman Hills crude discontinued by Standard, March 10, 


1931; on Playa del Rey, 








March 31,1931. 








REFINERS’ and COMPOUNDERS’ SUPPLIES 





Following are average market prices for materials 
used by refiners and compounders effective on the 
date shown. 


Refiners’ Supplies 


April 6 March 30 
Soda Ash Light 58% bags,cwt. $1.20-1.38 $1.20-1.38 
Silicate of Soda 60 deg. drums, 
EE OO er re. cewt. $1.75-1.90 $1.75-1.90 
ony of Soda 40 deg. tank 
eee e ite baleeke e658 cwt. $0.70 $0.70 
Si * pase of Soda 40 deg. drums, 
PERS + 4k ie cwt. ah 00 ax 00 
ee a eee $0.90-1.20 $0.90-1.20 
Caustic Soda 76% solid. .cwt. $2.25-2.50 $2.25-2.50 
Sulfuric Acid eG deg. con 
cars, f. o. b. shipping poin 
a. er ee $11.00- 12.50$11.00-12.50 
Sulfur, flowers of........ cwt. $3.10-4.00 $3.10-4.00 
Liquid Chlorine, tank cars, 
WEE Asb evs icceecnakns 1.75 1.75 


Compounders’ Supplies 
Vegetable Oils 


Linseed carloads, spot. Ib. 
ge i re , 


9.20 
8.60 


9.40 
8.80 





April 6 March 30 

Soya Bean, Tank, coast. ..Ib. 7.10 7.10 
Oleic Acid 
Distilled, tanks........... lb. 7.50 7.50 
Distilled, bbls... ...ccceues lb. 8.375 8.375 
Saponified, tanks......... lb. ry Oe 7.75 
Saponified, bbls........... Ib. 8.625 8.625 
Lard Oils 
Prime Winter Strained....1b. 13.00 12.75 
Extra Winter Strained. ...lb. 9.75 9.50 
eT a er eee lb. 9.50 9.25 
Bette Oe Bic spe ncaawes lb. 9.00 8.75 
Wile Betis Pecarceseaenaes lb. 8.75 8.50 
ey See re lb. 8.50 8.25 
el Seger lb. 8.25 8.00 
Neatsfoot Oil 
| re Ib. Ea 11.00 
ee Done r eT lb. 9.25 9.00 
Me ass oc scares Ib. 9:00 8.75 
a 8 eee | 16.00 15.50 
Fish Oils 
Menhaden Oil 
Light Pressed. ...... 5.0. gal. 38-40 38-40 
Light Pressed, tank cars, 

Dee: Rakk Chav evaeechewas gal. 30-32 30-32 






April 6 March 30 
Yellow bleached......... gal. 42 42 
hale, extra winter bleached, 
ber KdaWauwkcnee ees a Reward gal. 80 80 
Naval Stores 
Steam, distilled turpentine, 
DW indents s ahsanans gal. 50 51 
Steam, distilled turpentine, 

GUONGRss iackecccasée gal. 48 49 
Gum turpentine, N. Y.... gal. 54-56 54-56 
Gum turpentine, f. o. b. cars 

rrr gal. 48-50 48-50 
Wood Rosin, N. Y. “BbL $5.30 $5.30 
Wood Rosin F, Savn’h....bbl. $5.20 $5.20 
Gum Rosin B, N. Y. bbl. $4.80 $4.80 
Gum Rosin B, f. o. b. cars 

eae bbl. $4.05 $4.05 
Rosin oil, pure..... . gal. 54 54 
Rosin, oil, compounded. . -gal. 48 48 
Pine Tar 
Wi WNRR sone essa bb1.$10.00-11.00 $13.00-14.00 
DR re ree bbl. $11.50-12.50 $13.50-14.50 
Alcohol 
Denatured Formula 5, in 

tamks, pet gal... 662 cee 24 22-24 








Crude Price Changes 


CASPER.—On 
Refining Co. 
back, N. M., 
new 


April 1 
reduced price 


Midwest 
of Hog- 


crude 25 cents, making 
Last 


was a cut of 35 cents 


price 90 cents per barrel. 
previous change 
March 7. 


on 


April 8, 1931 


Low Foreign Gasoline Prices 
LONDON—tThe lowest gasoline price 
for 35 years in the United Kingdom 
are those in effect now, following a 
four cent reduction in March, accord- 
ing to reports from London. 
Prices of 29 cents and 25 cents, 
cluding 8 cent tax, are in effect 
motor grade of gasoline. 
Other points where gasoline 


in- 
on 


prices 















have been’ generally cut’ include 
Austria, where retail prices were cut 
to 20 cents per gallon in Vienna, a de- 
crease of 5 per cent. 

In Germany, gasoline prices have 
been materially reduced following the 
competition between Russia and other 
companies. British suppliers are ac- 
cused, among others, of offering re- 
bates to commercial consumers. 








Taxed Gasoline Demand Gains 


11.5 Per Cent in January 


NEW YORK, March 31 
HE largest increase in sev- 
eral months in taxed gaso- 
line consumption, as reported 
by wholesalers and_ dealers 
in the various states under gaso- 
line tax laws, was indicated in 
January when demand in 46 
states and the District of Co- 
lumbia gained 85,223,000 gal- 
lons or 11.5 per cent over Janu- 
ary, 1930. Consumption in Jan- 
uary was 824,810,000 gallons, 
compared with 739,587,000 gal- 
lons in January a year ago, ac- 
cording to the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


Daily average consumption in 
January was 26,607,000 gallons, 
compared with a daily average 
of 28,858,000 gallons in De- 
cember, 1930, a decrease in 
daily average of 7.8 per cent. 


Among the 46 states report- 
ing gasoline sales in January, 
only seven states indicated de- 
creases in consumption over 
January a year ago. These de- 
creases were all under 6.5 per 
cent. 

Consumption figures by states 
are shown in the accompanying 
table for January, compared 
with January, 1930, and De- 
cember, 1930. 


Buy Refinery Site 

LONGVIEW, Tex., April 4.— 
The S. S. Kouri interests, of 
Wichita Falls, have bought a re- 
finery site at Gladewater, west 
of Longview. The plant will be 
started with capacity of 1000 
barrels daily and will be in op- 
eration by May 15, it is planned. 





Gasoline Consumption by States, January 1931 


(Figures in Thousands of Gallons) 


% Change 
Dec., 1930 Jan., 1931 Jan., 1930 1931 
Gallons Gallons Gallons from 1930 
Alabama 13,390 12,575 43,323 - 4.89 
Arizona 6,497 5,850 5,935 — 1.43 
Arkansas 10,686 11,752 10,921 + 7.61 
Colorado... 10,488 12,037 9,963 +20.82 
Connecticut. . 17,061 13,641 12,816 + 6.44 
IPRA WATE. onc scke ces 2,816 2,258 2,406 — 6.15 
District of Columbia. 6,443 6,489 5,452 +19.02 
Florida ints 21,213 22,221 22.012 + 0.95 
Georgia 18,234 17,093 17,433 — 1.95 
Idaho 3,578 2,943 2,577 +14.20 
Illinois 72,692 65,609 57,714 +13.68 
Indiana 31,880 31,976 29,603 + 8.02 
Iowa... 33,600 27,814 24,381 +14.08 
Kansas. . 26,153 26,815 ree! +23.45 
Kentucky 12,893 12,396 10.048 +23.37 
souisiana 14,527 13,847 14,124 — 1.96 
Maine..... 6,985 4,441 3,523 +26.06 
Maryland 14,057 12,337 10,809 +14.14 
Massachusetts 41,998 33,001 30.315 + 8.86 
Michigan 57,316 52,644 47,036 +11.92 
Minnesota 25,584 28,269 22,131 +27.73 
Mississippi 9,491 (a) 10,060 10,596 — 5.06 
Missouri. . 35,750 4.011 27,734 +22.63 
Montana 4,707 4,159 3,054 +36.18 
Nebraska 16,370 17,695 15,545 +13.83 
Nevada. pete 1,335 1,070 929 +15.18 
New Hampshire. . 4,010 2.959 2,627 +12.64 
New Jersey 40,942 36,813 32,638 +12.79 
New Mexico 4,414 3,594 3,407 + 5.49 
North Carolina 22,053 20,045 21.240 — 5.63 
North Dakota 4,096 6,298 3,047 +106.70 
Ohio... 70,193 63,371 62,115 + 2.02 
Oklahoma 23,050 23,448 20,154 +16.34 
Oregon 11,913 10,290 7,077 +45.40 
Rhode Island 6,870 5,988 5,081 +17.85 
South Carolina 9,785 8,987 8,803 + 2.09 
South Dakota 8,129 8,906 7,662 +16.24 
Tennessee 16,936 15,036 14,047 + 70.4 
Texas 70,232 61,059 54,225 +12.60 
Utah.. 3,792 3,750 3,706 + 1.19 
Vermont 2,966 2,124 1,793 +18.46 
Virginia.. 18,056 15,658 14,374 + 8.93 
Washington 19,963 16,431 15,336 +14.61 
West Virginia 9,953 8,028 7,125 +12.67 
Wisconsin 29,046 26,879 22,444 +19.76 
Wyoming. 2,443 2,143 1,686 +27.11 
Mere Ries MngiSela dina tod anaes 894,586 824,810 739,587 +11.52 
NN SOO Oe 8,858 26,607 23,858 +11.52 
Increase over previous year: 
ee Ne ge re 85.223 


Percentage increase in Daily Average es 


(a)—Fstimated. 








Prairie Deliveries 


TULSA—Deliveries of the 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. of crude 
oil to refiners totalled 2,095,- 
788 barrels in March, a daily 
average of 67,606 barrels. The 
average in February was 76,702 
barrels. 


Re-Design Fuel Systems 


Says Committee D-2 


PITTSBURGH, March 29.— 
Problems common to the auto- 
motive. and petroleum indus- 
tries were discussed at meet- 
ings of Committee D-2 held in 
conjunction with the _ group 
meeting of A. S. T. M. commit- 
tees here March 16 and 17. 

Because the design of fuel 
system on automobiles is quite 
as important as fuel specifica- 
tions, automotive interests 
voiced the need for improve- 
ment in such design. Trifling 
expenditures in the initial cost 
of the motor will eliminate the 
majority of vapor lock troubles 
and permit even better starting 
qualities in fuel. 

Progress was also reported 
in fuel oil specification work, 
in methods of test for color, 
distillation, gravity and for the 
evaluation of lubricating 
grease. 


Hope Engineering Forms 


New Company 


MT. VERNON, O., March 30. 
—The engineering and _ con- 
struction departments of The 
Hope Engineering Co. here have 
been segregated into a separate 
affiliated company, known as 
Hope Engineers & Contractors, 
Inc. This has been done be- 
cause of the extensive activities 
of the Hope company in all 
branches of the oil and gas in- 
dustry, according to Robert J. 
Lindsay, vice president of the 
Hope Engineering Co. 

The new company makes it 
possible to widen the scope of 
work on construction activity in 
the oil and gas industry, Mr. 
Lindsay says. 

Officers of the new company 
are: 

R. S. Lord, president; R. B. 
Lloyd, W. B. Jennings and D. 
W. Patterson, vice presidents: 
W. P. Lord, treasurer; and T. 
B. Hall, secretary. 
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Model F-2 


This unit will take care of all 
Service Station requirements,— 
operating car lifts, greasing, tire 
inflation, etc. Automatic; single 
stage, air cooled. Vee Belt driven. 
Size of compressor, 3 x 3'4. Dis- 
placement 6 to 8.6 with motors 
from 1 to 144 H.P. 150 Ibs. cut 
out pressure. Complete with 25 
ft. hose, chuck, compressor muffler, 
outlet valve and all fittings. 





| = a highly efficient Quincy Compressor goes 
to work in a Service Station, efficiency immediately 
steps upward and air costs take a tumble. 


The economy of Quincy Compressors lies in their ability 

to supply dependable service for a long, long time at 

the lowest possible cost for power and g— 

maintenance. And this ability is the direct Quincy Compressor Co., 

é 223 Maine St., Quincy, IIl. 

result of the most modern compressor design Please send complete information about Quincy 
coupled with workmanship and inspection Compressors suitable for Service Stations and 


Garages. 
of the highest order. 








Look into Quincys before you buy. The 
coupon at the right will bring all details. 














MPressors 


223 Maine St., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


SERVICE AND SALES 
Davenport, Iowa 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. 
Above ten “heed Met A te Birmingham, Ala. Houston. Texas Richmond, Va. 


Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
—— —— Quincy water cooled Cincinnati, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Pre og ade in three sizes, Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. Washington, D. C. 
1% x 1%, 2% x 2h, 3 xz 3. . 


150 Ibs. intermittent pressure. Also in other important centers 
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Transactions in Oil Shares on New York Stock Exchange 























1930 Listed Par Div. Last Transactions Week Ended 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Rate Paid Sales First High Low Last ons ¢ 
42% 17% 42% 16% 922,075 N.P. ee rere 50cQ Jan. 30, 31 2,000 19 20 19 19% ‘Ss 
6434 12% 37 5% 209,180 N.P. American — 6 ee cite  ~wneusvamwesne 300 8% 9 Ben Slee 3 
474% 3414 51 30 2,240,000 $25 Associated Oil........ 50cQ Mar. 31, 31 0.2... 3 — xt 
77% 30 51% 16% 2,683,868 25 Atlantic Refining iia 25cQ Mar. 16, 3 19,800 18% 18% 17% 17K — 1 
49 20 34 8% 2,257,108 25 ee Ce ay a ee 25cQ Feb. 16, 31 16,900 114% 11% 10% 11 ale 
34 25 35 21 2,060,966 25 California Petroleum Corp....... mae jena. . 1,29 oe: a see ary x 
32% 12% 20% 8% 1,444.970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co......... silo. no) gaareetmeaed 1,000 9 9 Go 5G 
3734 18 30 7% eet 258 N.P. Continental Oil (Delaware)...... cose  —apieaicee ined 20,827 9% 9% 8% 9 — ¥& 
94%, 424% 71% 22% 0,857 $100 General Asphalt Co............. 75cQ Mar. 16, 31 56,000 411% 421% 283% 2934 —121 
109° 26 116% 29% 50: 000 100 Houston Oil.........ssscccceee <a akaeeeers 30,400 5414 5414 4854 51 — 31% 
so) i  § daecaden .. Houston Oil, new........seeeee ee orn ntee 20,000 11% 12% 10% 11% — 3% 
53 i3m%qsC«28SK 3 699,066 id Indian Refining................ Dec. 15, 20 11000 346 35% 38¢ 332 — 1; 
51% 11% 27% 3% 568,816 10 do certificates....+..ssccccee pk eet is 35, SEER ie ° : 
3834 16% 29 21% 3,994,150 N.P. Lago Oil & Transport.......... Se Aug. 2, 27 Ook va ; 
18 7 12 346 1,187,701 N.P. Louisiana Oil Refining.......... ee ae ere ree 1,300 4 + 4 4 0 
100% 80 89% 40,000 $100 ES ey ary een $1.624%4Q Feb. 14, 31 aaa 
1814 5% 10% 1% 330,000 N.P. Maracaibo Oil Exploration...... ee See 900 2% 2% 2 2 oe, 
295 176 182 150 459,428 $100 —s ee $3Q an. 20, 31 a sore pen : 4 
105 102 100 100 120,000 ae SS eee ere $2Q = 20, 31 cna’ Pate sey, Seema ; 
69% 9% 37 9% 1,244,383 N.P. Menicon Seaboard Oil........... bik tae Oct. 15, 24 35,500 165% 17% 15% 164% — ¥& 
39% 22% 33 1 1,899,138 N.P. Mid-Continent Petroleum....... 50cQ Feb. 16, 31 15,800 121, 123% 1014 107%, — 1%, 
35% %6Y % 8,1 N.P. Middle States oe ree ite SORE RIED soc TORRES Gk. eee 
be ee 6,708,086 N.P. Ohio RRND 25cQ Mar. 14, 31 17,575 13% 14 12% 13 — %& 
69 40% 64% 42 1,000,000 $50 o P atl eh Petrol. & Trans. ea Oct. 20, 27 200 32° 32 32 32 —2 
69% 4016 6754 32 2'422/221 BR Oe owen rots Oct. 20; 27 200 32 «32 «3272=«32s dd 
15\y 3 12% 1% 199,370 N.P. Pashendis EtOG: B BOg....0 20000 5s einai eeeae 2,000 25% 2% 2% 2% + 4% 
76 47% 80 47% 25,666 $100 0 a ae tail july ye 100 16 16 16 16 as Be 
~ ae 27% 6 2,937,900 N.P. Petroleum Corp. of America..... 374%4cQ ec. 31, 30 10,500 8% 8% 7% 7%— &% 
47 24% 44% «+12 2,670,089 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... 50c Jan i 47,500 11 1% 9 Cte == biz 
3% 1 «2% 184917 $28 Pierce Oil Corp... pox | Caneeniar as 20 %mhlUCUSCOUKhCUOUHR.C«O 
51% 20 «527 150,000 100 tenner anes iain Feb. ‘1, 22 0 18 «(618)6~«(12—8K — 1 
5% 4% 7% 1% 2,500,00 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp.. 10c Feb. 16, 31 2,800 2% 2% 2m 2% 0 
65% 40% 54 11\% 2,435,670 $25 _— Prairie Oil & Gas Co.. 50cQ Mar. 31, 31 400 1436 1434 121%, 12% —1% 
65 45 60 16% 4,050,000 25 Prairie Pipe yey ae 75cQ Mar. 31, 31 6,500 21% 21% 20 2044 se, 20 
25% 4 31 1 749,017 50 Peake & Refiners Corp...... xis Sept. 15, 23 = : -. Mas (C+ 
46% 25% 38 11% 56, REE SOO RRS Gre eaieek Sere sie May 4, 25 30 143% 1434 14% 14% 0° 
30% 20 274% ~—O78 3,038,370 25 mi. oft te adam pieties niesta ore er Sept. 1, 30 2,700 8% 8% 8% 8% — % 
16 108 114% 90 30,000 100 a snare cicine ats $2Q Apr. 1, 31 440 .... 94i— 88 89% — 314 
i308 22% 2, 4% 2,891,735 25 Richfiel Oil CCBUIOTRIA) .ccccscs ss Sept. 1, 30 5,300 3 3% 23% 3 + k 
$2) 1 23% $36 381310 Py ~ Seen Ae nanceaennnns is July 3s. 30 1,500 62 7 63 7 ae Ge 
i , oyal Dutc | eee -3404 an. 31, 31 11,800 i 1 5 cme 
S54 43% 4885 26 77,4 £2 Shell Trans. & Trading.......... 96. 6c fan. 8 Beever a en oe 
31% 19 25 5% 13,069, $76 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ sana une 30, 30 17,000 71% 7% 6% 6% — % 
.. 106% 62 00,000 100 EEO eas nica ge ea'sn.0'60 sis $1.3744Q Apr. 1, 31 50 aka 48 6c 
40% 15 37 5% 869,255 10 Simms Petroleum Co........... ante Sept. 15, 30 90 7 7% #7 7 0 
45 21 32 9% 5,455,665 N.P. re Consolidated Oil Corp.. 25cQ ane 35, 31 27100 11% 12 NK 1h — kK 
111 103 112% 86 154,685 100 -. BER $2Q eb. 14, 31 100 102% 102% 102% 10214 0 
46% 42 42 10% 1,097,650 $25 Skelly oi DcRehaccud seewesnrs cQ Dec. 15, 30 4,800 83% 87 7% 81% + 
ms - 993% 43 20, 100 Sree $1.50Q Feb. 1, 31 100 4014 4014 4014 40% —1° 
se 5 98 750,000 100 S.OE Epori Corp. pfd......00.- $2.50S.A. Dec. 31, 30 800 10314 10434 103% 10434 + 1% 
81% 51% 75 42% 13,016,434 \ ee eek Se eee Seve Sees 624%cQ Mar. 16, 31 28,600 43% 437% 424% 43% — % 
nn i 49 143 320.0 $25 —sS. sy EE RS ey oe 25c Mar. 16, 31 500 15° 15° 143; hig om Se 
83 48 84% 43 25,443,643 25 ie SEs SEW STODT « 00.6:0:0:0 0 006 60:00 t25cQ Mar. 16, 31 111,600 4334 434% 41% 41% — 15% 
48% 31% 403% 19% 17,809,530 25S. O. New York...........cc00e 40cQ Mar. 16, 31 32,900 215% 21% 21 1%— % 
86% 55 70 39 1,416,911 N.P. DOS ok cease occcwevewee 25cQ Mar. 16, 31 700 41 41° 39% 39% —1% 
105% 100 107% 97% 100, $100 I SRR econ $1.50Q Mar. 2, 31 250 .... 103% 102% 103 — % 
24 5% «93 34 ~—s- 1,026,979 -P. Superior Oil Corp... ..ci coves. ms SE CLG £300 1u OU) 1 1 = i 
71% 50 60 28% 9,850,724 he ee ee ee 75cQ Apr. 1, 31 29,400 2734 2834 27% 28% + % 
233 9% 14 4 29,947 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil........ whi Dec. 31, 29 2,500 45% 4% 4% 4% — \ 
4. 4% 4956 52 ae AT te bee —— Associated Oil....... tite ig 16 + 5,300 6% 6% 6% 6% 0 
% A [ii ie OS | rrr ar . an. 2,31 400 5 c ¢ 9 _— 
Hi 35% shy aaes sie6 Tide ae ok on a Serer ene 30°s8Q — =) i vi : ia = Pi “ eee . 
f i Meo 5 6:44 won 0:0 . eb. 16, 31 400 70 70 y%68% —2 
ae 24) «122M_—s*S, 339,180 =sSN.P. Transcontinental Oil ai May 1,30 ...... a ee ee ee a 
57 42% 50 20% 2,201,008 $25 Union Oil Co. (California)....... 50cQ Feb. 10, 31 12,700 21% 215% 20% 21 — % 
= i 38% 23 1,254,048 N.P. TIRIOR SORE TAT. 10s ss occccees 4CcQ Mar. 2, 31 1,400 22 22 20 21% — !} 
42% 15 27 44 777,603 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co..... aa July 3, 30 300 4% 45 a Ay = 1 
8 25 29% 26 190" 000 N.P. White Eagle Oil & Refg.. mee | | ARS CF 
29% 12% 21 6% 428,967 N.P Wueor OF & Gat Co....s.ccccs Stay 10, 28 2,800 8 8} 7 7%—1) 


®New high tNew low {Also extra s-Stock §From close of preceding week. Total sales 625,042 





| Aviation Gasoline Prices | | 





Mr. Doremus is well known in east- 
ern marketing circles, having operated 
for some years as the General Oil Co., 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


Transactions Week Ended April 2, 1931 











ng of New York. 
: ver (Continued from Page 117) 
Sales High Low Last Week 
a ee as ee S. O. LOUISIANA Total 
Ark. Nat. Gas . a 5 a, 5 rT he T.W. Tax T.W. 
Devo Oil 6! 614 6% + 
Leonard Oil & Dev. 200 1% 1 Mm -... TORONTO—Motorists in the prov- ee Stow, Le... ---3 ‘ 24 
— wee ees ‘oe 107 107 4—!'2 ince of Ontario will pay $11,000,006 Memphis, Tenn...... 19 5 44 
Phoenix Oil $500  .15 ¥.1 .1s—c.05 in gasoline taxes for the fiscal year 2c per gal discount off above posted retail t.w. 
Plymouth Oil... 1,260 12 ia 12 0 : prices to dealers and commercial consumers. 
Shamrock oO & G, 450 9% & 8 - 2 ended Oct. 31, 1931, E. A, Dunlop, S Oo NEBRASKA 
NiNe ~~ — 7,314 122 10 10%; —2%s provincial treasurer, estimated recent- QOmaha...... pee: 20.25 
ly. This will be a gain of $250,000 in 2c per gal. refund to aide. 
White Oak Opens New York Office the same period in 1930. Gasoline tax CONTINES TAL OIL CO. 
has been 5 cents in Ontario since Denver, Colo......... 4 18 
NEW YORK—The White Oak Corp., : 9 Cheyenne, Wyo....... 3 4 21 
; March 28, 1929. Helena, Mont........ 5 23 
with headquarters in Tulsa, has opened Salt Lake City te Urab $18. 5 3.5 22 
a New York office at 15 Moore St., a Albuquerque, 5 20 
Se #20. 5 5 25.5 


under the management of Roger t+Less 4c on aviation gasoline at time of delivery 
* 
Moran, with A. J. Doremus as eastern WASHINGTON, D. C.—A national Less 2.5¢ on aviation gasoline at time of delivery. 
sales manager. This office will handle fuel for Argentina composed of 90 per \ ‘ S. O. GCALIPORINTA 21.5 
sales of the company’s gasoline, naph- cent gasoline and 10 per cent pure Loe Angeles, Cal-220.16.3 3 19.5 
tha, fuel and bunker oil and steam re- alcohol, has been proposed by the Ar- - ~~ ~299 Cal. ee : " 
* ® y s ° . a seeeeescese 
fined stocks, both for domestic use gentine National Chemical Office. The Portland. Ore Kasieeses i. : 3 
and for export shipment from the gulf. alcohol is to be obtained from agri- 30ovane, Wash.......21.5 3 24.5 


The company also maintains fuel oil cultural products, such as linseed and Note: 4c per gallon added to t.w. price, in S. 0. 


bunker stations at principal gulf ports. 


124 


corn oils, the report says. 


California territory, to customers taking delivery 
direct into the fuel tank of planes. 
4 
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N. P. N. Service Record 





Some of the requests for informa- 
tion, data and advice, which were taken 
care of in various National Petroleum 
News offices in the past week are: 


Manager of New York association 
of tradesmen told how to arrive at 
gasoline and motor oil consumption 
in the localities he mentions. 


% & « 


President of Quebec oil marketing 
company furnished names and ad- 
dresses of Pennsylvania bright stock 
makers, and referred to Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association at Oil 
City, Pa., for complete list of re- 
finers of Pennsylvania grade crude. 


* * * 


Chief chemist of Louisiana refiner 
given names of the 17 oil companies 
who hold patent rights in the Hydro 
Patents Co., organized for the devel- 
opment of the hydrogenation proc- 
ess. 

* * * 

Michigan inquirer told of the pur- 
chase of the Wayco Oil Corp. by the 
Paragon Refining Co. and of the 
latter by the Gulf Refining Co.; 
also of the organization of a new 
Paragon Refining Co. of Ohio. 


* . * 


Arizona gasoline and oil distributor 
furnished names and addresses of re- 
finers of Pennsylvania motor oil; also 
N.P.N. article telling of importance 
of S. A. E. viscosity numbers for mo- 
tor oil and furnished new S. A. E. 
specifications. 

* * * 


Oregon representative of Pennsyl- 
vanin botnet referred to N.P.N. ar- 
ticles telling of the merger of one 
large Pennsylvania refiner and pro- 
ducer, and one Mid-Continent refiner 
and producer. 

* * - 


Washington oil jobber furnished 
names and addresses of Pennsyl- 
vania refiners of bright stock and re- 
finers of Mid-Continent stock who 
have their own terminals on the Gulf 
Coast or who can arrange to ship by 
boat from the Gulf. 


* * * 


Other inquiries answered the past 
week as to where various types of oil 
marketing equipment may be pur- 
chased include: 

Dry-cleaning machine described on 
page 32-B, March 11 issue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. service station proprietor 
and Illinois inquirer told where it 
may be purchased; 

Meters for gasoline pumps, Illinois 
lumber company given names of nine 
manufacturers; 

Compounding kettles, Tennessee oil 
compounder given four companies 
names making them; 


Rebuilt and used gasoline pumps, 





Wisconsin tire dealer given three 
company names; also names and ad- 
dresses of 22 companies manufactur- 
ing gasoline pumps; 

Coupon books, Nebraska oil mar- 
keter told where he can buy; 


Dye for coloring gasoline, New 
York inquirer told where he can ob- 
tain; 

Colorado motor car dealer given 
names and addresses of tire manu- | 
facturers who sell their tires through 
gasoline stations. | 
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operation 


dress Box 


THE 


OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


REFINERY SUPERINTENDENT — Twenty 
years operation and construction, of lubricat- 
ing, skimming, asphalt, cracking plants. De 
sires new connection. Will accept foreign 
service. Address Box 674. 


SALES EXECUTIVE desires permanent con- 
nection with opportunity for advancement with 
refiner or distributor. Twenty years experi- 
ence in refining, lubricating engineering and 
sales management. Aggressive. Always pro- 
duced results. Eastern location preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 683. 


NEW CONNECTICN WANTED by man under 
40. Ten years experience in oil business. Part 
of this time was spent as general manager 


of a chain of bulk plants and filling stations. 


During past two years have had full charge 
of an oil company doing more than two million 


dollar business. Desire to connect with a 
jobbing company on basis of percentage of 
profits earned. Address Box 690. 


DISTRICT MANAGER—Ten years experience 
with major company in handling of sales and 
of chain service stations and bulk 
plants. Available after April 15th. Territory 
immaterial. Connection must have future. Ad- 
692. 


Situations Open 





CHEMIST 
for Eastern refinery, preferably 
chemical engineer with three 
years experience in gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oil work. Applicants should give full 


graduate 


or four 











and 


particulars, including present salary. 
Address Box 691 
COMMISSION SALESMAN for oil equipment 
wanted to cover territory in Illinois, Kentucky 


Michigan. Address Box 693 








RESEARCH LABORATORY MAN 
WANTED 


who is experienced in true boiling point 
and flash vaporization determinations and 
treating work. 


Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa. 








CHEMIST WANTED 
familiar with manufacture and testing of 
asphalts and road location, Okla- 
homa; state experience, references, salary. 

Apply to Box 1868, 

Fort Worth, Texas 


oils ; 








OIL 


Experienced 


SALESMEN WANTED 


lubricating oil salesmen, one 


each in States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Texas and 
Canadian Provinces to represent a_re- 
finer of paraffin base motor and tractor 
oils. Furnish own car and _ bond Ex- 
penses and liberal commission. Men of 


excellent character and best of references 


will be considered for these positions 


Address Box 694 








Wanted to Buy 


USED 


STORAGE TANKS WANTED What 
have you with prices? Power Penn Oil Works 
Pulaski, Iowa. 


For Sale 


BULK PLANT FOR SALE 50,000 gallon capac- 


ity, one five-pump filling station, one three- 
pump station, two trucks and _ considerable 
equipment in good Iowa county seat town. An- 
nual sales $85,000. Owner must sell on ac- 


count of ill health. Address Box 6838. 





JOBBING BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Eastern Iowa, junction of two U. S. 
Highways. Filling station and bulk plant, 


in 


65,000 gallon capacity. Good location. 
Plenty room for eat house and cabins 
Address Box 689 











Business Opportunities 





A NATIONAL SALES ORGANIZATION 
resources of one million dollars, estab- 
lished 25 years, having oil field supply of- 
fices and warehouses in Kansas City and 
Tulsa, wants additional lines of unques- 
tionable merit, and of large volume, for 
distribution to oil producers and indus- 
trial plants in Kansas, Oklahoma and Tex- 
as. Dun credit rating A+Al. 


Address Box 675 








WHERE JOBBER AND 
REFINER MEET 


My office is nothing more than a clearing 
house for Seller and Buyer of 
Petroleum Products 


DALE W. Moore 


405 Philtower Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
Telephones: 3-4177 and 3-4178. 
D. 136 











Miscellaneous 








WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale.” “Wanted to Buy,” “Hel 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities.” ss 

“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 cents a 


word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 

“Position Wanted’’"—5 cents a word 
Minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements set in special type or 


with border—$4.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us not later than Fri- 
day preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 




















Standard Oil Stocks on 





New York Curb 













































1929 1930 Outstanding Par Div. Last Transactions Week Ended April 4 
High Low High Low Shares Value Companies Rate Paid Sales First High Low Last Change$ 
18% 13% 18% 12% 2 «........ £1 = Anglo-Amer. Oil voting stk. ctfs.. i er retae 5 lle Sey cages «scaly PA 
17% 11 19 | Sr ree £1 do non-voting stk. ctfs....... fume (5:29) «sees ar Sa? 8. ir eee 
rf. 4 iy % a ie an ae REE (eeecss- - Kenken:  _-steahermtacels 100 34 34 34 34 0 

f BME C SascceecGawereeccs  lsdiessis  (aeetawemmk 2900 2% 3% 3% SB 1 
ese 2s) o2s* aiff 40,000 25 Borne Scrymser Co....... a aT tite ee ee aan oe 
744% ~=«55 69 39% 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... Mar. 14, 31 400 503, 503% 49% 49% —1 

210 130 184% ss ioe 120,000 25  Chesebrough Mfg. Co... Mar. 31, 31 300 120 120 «115% 119%) + «33 
a ee ge N.P. Creole Petroleum Co... ... i 3,900 3 3 C«< SCC CK 
75% 40 65% 20K 30,000 $50 Cumberland Pipe Line Co....... ae Ce) nnn on, Seek ew lee ‘35 eee 
70% 42 548% 26 50,000 100 Eureka Pipe Line Co........... Feb. 2, 31 i00 271 271% 271% 27% 6. 
Say pee 3948 233 280,000 os; aoe ame es wees  a0eeS~e- Ceiteweceeeee Ul hares OR A ee 
aw ee, i ie Sree LP. General Petroleem Corp. Wiki... ccckee ceswersone 600 2134 213 13, 3 : 
i28 74% 119" 578 2,974,645 $25 Humble Oil & Refg. Co......... jan. 1, 31 4,600 551, 5532 ty, ae: feat ay 
41 22 30 15 26,490,741 N.P. Pamperial OU, BAG. ess cicas scans Mar. 2, 31 6,700 14% 15% 14% 14% — 4 
42% 26 41 14% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co........... Feb. 14, 31 *500 17% 17% 16% 16% 07 
29% 15 24 11% 14,247,880 N.P. International Petroleum Co...... Dec. 15, 30 20,500 12 12 115% 12 0 

25% 10% 22% 11% 509,000 $12% #£National Transit Co............ Mar. 16, 31 1,300 16% 16% 14% 14% — 2% 
17% 10 21 10% 100,000 10 New York Transit Co..... Jan. 15, 31 "200 103% 103% 10% 10% — % 
63 41 54 26% 40,000 50 Northern Pipe Line Co.. jan. 2, 31 a50' 30. 30. 29. go se % 
10534 103% 108 100%. 600.000 100 Ohio Oil pfd........... ar. 14, 31 300 9934 99% 99% 99% — 1; 
Ghee 2 U. 400.000 25 Penn Mex. Fuel Co.. $1 Dec. 15,30 ...... ene dak Gaeee eis 

q eg eS " Dec. 20, 29 0 —1% 
23% 13 20% 6% 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... 50c tes, 22,31 to yd 14% 1858 iss + M 4 
60% 35% 45% 18 1,200,000 ee I eo eo eee 25cQ Mar. 31, 31 1,500 18% 18% 17% 18 — \ 
70 45 64 32 35,000 50 Southwest Pa. Pipe Lines....... $1Q Aer. 1, 31 100 33 33% 33 Sig = ie 
63 45 59% 30 16,850,587 a3 ghee 50cQ Mar. 16, 31 17,900 31 31% 30% 31% +4 3, 
46% 29 40% 18% 2,577,124 10 §S. O. Kentucky 40cQ Mar. 31, 31 10,800 21% 21% 19% 20% — 1k 

a = sseie a tebane e Ss. O. — 50c Mar. 20, 31 200 29% 29% 29 29 — % 
We 43% $60,000 i S. o PEP saree ersavennessore 62 4e0 oo. ib $1 800 42% 43% 12 42 — % 
124% 113% 122 115% 70,000 iS. i een a ee eee pe Sar ey eee oe 
18 5% 10 4 34,158 25 Swan Finch Oil Corp.......... ae 7 eS . ee ay oy, pie orci aN 
133% 75% 97% 45% 5,139,887 BS | Wanna OW Ge... ccc cssenees $10 ar. 20, 31 7,400 545, 5454 531% 5314 — 1K 
*New high tNew low {Also extra §From close of preceding week. 
Independent Oils on New York Curb —_ — s 
1929 1930 Par Transactions Week Ended April 4 
High Low High Low Value Companies Sales First High Low Last Change§ Week Ended April od 
7a \% x te $1 Amer. Contr. Oilfields  ...... Sear ate <hivgreh mk kates > ranicired § 
8% 14 454 i 8 Amer, Maracaibo... 4,700 “i ‘1% “14% ‘iy 'Y Se ee Rae Seal 
4% 3% DRE diviGasoeese scuncs ar PET warm en i ee . O uy ly 4 
“ 3% 168 4% N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas... ‘im th kk Xo OK kk Meee tee +, Bt 
7 ; 166 48) NP 4 ¥4 “8 - 4 \tlantic Refg. deb. 5s... 103 102% 102% 0 
24% Gia 16% 44 NP o Caw ....... 10,800 S34 S836 S8g 0, Cal, Pets Sa. eens Obes 24% 1948 — 4 
settee eee ; 4 = 8 oo ae, eer y 9 
n 50 i+, 13% N.P, British American Oil. wees “gab bee Thee Maas. cans Humble Oil & Refg. 5s.. 102%4 102 . 102% + 4 
20 “a 13 NP Genus yndicate..... wighe M9 “4 16 1 =e 42 Humble Oil & Refg. _ 102% 102% 102% — 4 
68 93% 538 106 ities _ se eeeeee ,90' 17% 18% 17% 18 @ + % Pan Amer. P & T 6s. 1024 10134 102% + \% 
994% 84 9” ; 10 = Pp iB aa ah ee 1,100 83% 83 % 83% 833% + Pan Amer. P & T 6s. 64 63 5% 64 0 
92" 4 89% an” 100 <° — menses 100 6% 6% 634 6% 0 Phillips Pet. 5i4s....... 75% 70% 75 0 
a a an, ee mh. Wh 4 Rh USS bo a oy” 
° ’ is : es | eee ee ee 4 73 —_ 
15 3% 8% 1% N.P. Colon Oil Corp....... 800 24% 2% 22% 2% 0 Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s. 57% 55% 55% —214 
-. +3 21) 3% NLP. Columbia Oil & Gas 2,200 4% 5S 45% 454 — 34 Shell Union Oil 5s...... 73% 72% 72% — % 
A i Fw once ii N y ee voy g Royalty 100 1% 1% %I% 1% — _\&% © Shell Union Oil 5s with war. 76% 7434 7434 — 1 
rad Hi 0 % 10% 106 2 il Co....... 700 2 2 2 0 Sinclair Con. Oil 7s...... 4, 98% 9814 0 
1 4 N.P c ve ane P ee sales ses ees ne ya Sinclair Con. Oil 6%s 36 945% 9456 0 
2% a \y may en ie et. 200 be) 6 3% ¥% Sinclair Con. creas 51s — 10134 102 1 
HTS 513% os Pet 106 = of Ditoeeene  - wise’ cove bees wma. she ees Sinclair Pipeline Peo cs 100 . 99% 99% — i 
26° "6s ii 14K NP Darby laden... ido “31g “316 31B HIG ~K SO. NL. Bee arson sats 105°" 103? 0 
4 ee One 6 2 7 2 i 8 ai wee G2 040.08 72 
i) i | ae im si eRe ok Bee 99 98% 98% — 3 
- 3 60 30 NP. OY ata g-. ‘ “% 2 — % Union Oil of iit 6s A.. 106% 106 =106 
+ +4 A Pad a oii Lao ceeee :  mkeells Nae Sulier leeee veekae Sneerees a pe - by z | ae Moshe “ae it : 
sla = AM UL wee eee ee eee ease oeee eee ee nion Uilo all. 98 War. a 4 
209 4 a 1 — so iP +s Boge Ga a pibrace.ks 6,400 65% 65% 61 63 —2 Warner-Quinlan 6s. parr eee 55 : 53.3 533% — 34 
47% 12% NP Indian Territory A:s. be a ee GQ eae ee 
- 2 2 2 oe Ce e............ 100 153 153% 15% 15% — 
2% iff 1% 2 ue [etatergnionncel Pet.. 12,800 fe 55 4 fs _ 4 N y k C b R d 
é oF DP TERCCUM. 6.0 seas cae mee laren ee 
3670 RB c 576 5” a4 “preg es ag Dev... 2,400 1 1 1 1 0 ew or ur onds 
8% -P. ion Oi UR 5 c5:0 0% 100 53 53 53 535 — \& 
7% 28 $5% 19% NP. Lone Star Gas... 5,600 213% 21% 19% 20° — 1% ae Pee sae * 
sal x OD ae ee Pk ee yee eee ae g 
2% MK M6 Mt Magdalena, Synd.. or er er ne a High Low Lact Change} 
Bi 2K 7K OM NP. Meer Ge the tue ke ee ke 99% 9814 984 0 
ss WM 2 NB Middle States A vit. ae 3% 3K 5 Hic O'S ee: -- BN EM ia — % 
- bs % KA l B v.te. 300 — k . sa 8 , as. 
2 8 «36% S| S$) Missouri-Kansas PL. 6,300 8% «8% «734784 ~ tg Cities Serv. G. Stge 42... 778g 77K 174 — 1 
’ YR 4 7 8 7 8 I 
1% \y 34 %% 1 Mountain & Gulf Oil... 2.000 3 ly 3 4 re 2 Cities Serv. G. P. 6s °43.. 86% 86 85 34 — % 
23% 7 1254 444 10 Mountain Producers. "200 4g 43g 448% 414 | 0” Cont, Oil 54s 37... ... 3°, te 
43% 24 41% 19% N.P. Nat. Fuel Gas....... 1,700 23. 23. 225% 23 go  EmpireQ& R5ig0°42.. 75, 74 74g — 18 
5 2 4 3% 1\% $5 New Bradford Oil 4.700 1 1% 11 13 + WA eS Ge te » ee 102 3% 102 10214 — \% 
4% 3% 3% «2% 10 New Easland — ’ 4 2 4 78 7S =~ Gulf Oil Ss °47.... 2.000% 1023, 10134 102 0 
me te Oe fe Emme oD Rees ce wemet 
18% 6% 11% 2% N.P. orth Central T a en ee Cee ag: ot See ee ee 4 tgs 
19% 8% 1% 3% N.P. —— Ltd. A ‘ cee 700 3% 3% 3 3 — 
18% 8% Ill 434 N.P. eee erst | EIRP he Serena een cre ae 
26% 12% 19% 6% N.P. Pacihic Western Oil. 700 9146 914 8% 8% — % 
3% io 2% ye N.P. Pand dem Oil eoccseces 5,600 Ts 38 4 vs — is 
10% 24% 4% 1 8 re ee ue ste pie fanele mien : Ini 
25% 13% 1S 13% $25 Paragon Refs, i. 2. BAe es eb Mi 0s Belgium, the United States and 
28 .P. etr Rear ene ik raat Fe eG. ae oe ee i 
a “ au i NP. wolewm Corp...... a a ae ‘ Italy were the three largest suppliers 
37. -22«—«- 2718 16% NLP. Plymouth Oil.......: 1,700 12. 12 i% 12 0 of paraffin wax to French Morocco 
16 9 10% 3 $5 we Bank . eee cate re mails eee ay the first half of 1930. Belgium shipped 
os 1 15 5 Nig Rithmele Od oii: 300 es Ms 6 — 136 = 981,400 barrels; United States, 208 
yy ichfie i d.. 1,400 5 5 3% 3% —13 ’ > ea x ’ ~ 
29° 13 25 24% =N.P. Root Rateins or. pfd. bee Fs = re ba enn 160 barrels: and Italy 145,180 bar- 
n 3. 6; ae NE. Ryan Concolidated. . . 100 2% 2% 2% #*%+ *¥K wee , y : 
Ky % mit Creek Consol..... ..+2.. ae are eee ° 
25% 9 5% 5% 10 Salt Creek Producers. 1900 6% 6% 6% 6% + 
33% 10 8 1% 25 Shreveport El Dorado ......... nity wRscan Wastin Cite ete eres 
Ke — 39% «39 25 Signal Oil & Gas A... ee ee ae ee : 
24 9 17 6 N.P. Southland, Royalty... 2,100 Sig “5ig “41g “416 —'"% Nearly 800,000 barrels of lubricat- 
=e £. Be &§ me Sunray Oil... 5200+ 3,400 375 375 3%: 37s © ing oil were exported by this country 
81% 8% 16 8 10 Venezuela Mexico.. Riess pero ppe) optrh path TIED to France during the first half of 
6% 1% 4% % 5 Venezuela Petroleum. 1,800 1 1% 1 1 0 1930. Th t “a t shi Rus- 
9% 2 5 1 Woodley Petroleum... 200 27% 2% 3 - \% ¢ e next largest shipper, WU 
53% Ky“ 2% 4 NP. YOUR Gat. icee us cens nae cme. inner Seeman sia, exported 115,000 barrels. 
*New High tNew Low §From close of preceding week. 
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